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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 



ILLVSTRAirS COMMODA VITA 

MoUo of the Royal Imtiiution, 



FIRES. 



Why are coke and charcoal firta free fiom smoke ? 

Because the moisture has been previously dissipat* 
ed ; this moisture producing the smoke of coal fires. 

Why dote too much coal on afire cause the chimney 
to tmoke r 

Because, when the heat begins to operate on the 
coal, gas is extricated ; this gas carrying some of 
the grosser particles along with it, a heavy . smoke 
is thrown out, which will not rise in the chimney, 
but by its own gravity is forced back into the room ; 
on which the warm air of the apartment being lighter 
than what comes in, instantly ascends towards the 
ceiling, and the lower part becomes cool. But if a 
portion of the fuel is taken off, then the small quan- 
tity of active caloric, or heat, acts with greater force 
on the unconsumed coal, brings out its latent or in- 
active heat more rapidly, and thereby producing a 
quicker decomposition of the gases, by the increas- 
ing combustion, the smoke becomes thinner and 
lighter, and though it carries up certainly more ca- 
loric with it proportionally than before, yet thtt 
quantity of radiant heat is greater, and the temper* 
ature of the apartment is more equalized. 
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ff'hy do some chimneyt smoke 7 

Because tbe wind is too much let in at the mouth 
of the shaft, Cft the smoke is stifled below ; or there 
is too little room in the vent, particularly where 
several open into the same funnel. The situation of 
the house may likewise aflect them, especially if 
backed by higher buildings. 

ffhy %8 a common coal fire often extinguished long 
before the fuel is- all expended ? 

Because the fire or flame left to itself is so small 
that it does not produce heat enough to maintain 
the inflaming temperature of the substance ; and 
the remnants are not gathered together to reduce 
the surface of wasteful radiation. — Amott, 

Why does water throvm on a brisk and flaming fire 
apparently increase the combustion ? 

Because the water is converted into steam, which 
expa'iding and mixing with the flame, causes it to 
spread out into a much larger volume than it other- 
wise would have occupied. — Jimott, 

Why does sunshine extinguish a fire ? 

Because the rays engage the oxygen which had 
hitherto supported the fire. 

Why does a fire bum briskly and clearly in sold 
weather? 

Because the^ air being more dense, affords more 
nourishment to the fire. 

Why is it wasteful to wet small coal ? 

Because the moisture, in being evaporated, carries 
ofl* with it, as latent, and therefore useless, a con- 
siderable proportion of what the combustion produc- 
es. It is a very common prejudice, that the wetting 
of coal, by making it last longer, effects a great sav- 
ing ; but, in truth, it restrains the combustion, and 
for a time makes a bad fire \ it abo wastes the heat. 

Why does a poker laid acros9 a dtUlfire revive it ? 
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Because the poker receives and concentrates the 
heat, and causes a draught through the fire. 

Why do vegetable ataUcs, fye, hum briskly ? 

Because of the quantity of carbon which they 
contain. 

Why does flour of sulphur ^trown into a flre-plact 
extinguish a chimney when on fire P 

Because, by its combustion, it effects the decom- 
position of the atmospheric air, which is, conse- 
quently, annihilated. 

Ifky do certain furnaces consume their own smoke ? 

Because the smoke or flame of fresh fuel, on its 
way to the chimney, passes through, over, or among, 
fuel, which, having already been converted into coke 
or charcoal, had ceased to smoke ; by which expedi- 
ent the grosser parts of the flame or smoke are con- 
sumed, or converted into pure flame,free from smoke. 

ifhy do we prevent a nuisance and effect a great 
saving by destroying or burning smoke ? 

Because coal containing much hydrogen, as all 
flaming coal does, is used wustefully when any of 
the hydrogen escapes without burning : for, first, 
the great heat which the combustion of such hydro- 
gen would produce is not obtained ; and, secondly, 
the hydrogen, while becoming gas, absorbs still 
more heat into the latent state than an equal weight 
of water would, Now the smoke of a fire is the 
hydrogen of the coal rising in combination with a 
portion of carbon. — Amott. 

Why are strong flames often seen at Vie chimney-top 
of fmmdry furnaces ? 

Because the heat of the furnace is so great that 
the smoke burns on reaching the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. 

ffhy is it evident that coal is derivedfrom vegetation ? 

Because there are few coals but that present more 
or less of a woody texture : to be traced from the 
bitumenized wood, which still bears, though ap- 
proaching in its nature to coal, the trunk, the branch- 

PA»T I. 1* 
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es, and even the very leaves 6f trees, through al) 
the varieties of coal, into the most compact slaty 
kind, of the oldest formation. — BakeweU, 

Why is charcoal aomr times found among coal ? 

Because the slate which covers the coal layers 
takes lire, in consequence of its containing sulphur^ 
in such minute division, as readily to attract oxygen 
and inflame ; thus converting vegetahle remains into 
charcoal.* 

Why art charcoal and coke obtained in closed vessels ? 

Because the wood and coal from which they are 
obtained, if similarly heated in the air, would burn 
or combine with the oxygen of the air ; but heated 
in a vessel or place which excludes air, they merely 
give out their more volatile parts. 

Why do fatal accidents happen from the burning of^ 
charcoal in chambers ? 

Because of the abundance of carbonic acid gaa 
extricated during the combustion. 

Why are theinsides of water casks charred^ or slightly^ 
burned ? 

Because the charcoal thus produced in the casks, 
keeps tho water sweet, and, in some measure, pren 
serves the wood from the influence of damp. 

Why art long, shallow stove-grates, uneconomical ? 

Because the body of the coal is not soon heated, 
and requires to be oftener replenished, to keep up 
the fire. 

Why is the extreme heat of stoves for heating roonis^ 
pernicious to health ? 

Because, if the temperature be thus raised much 
higher than 300° Fahrenheit, the animal and vege- 
table matter, which is found mechanically mixed at 
all times with the air, will be decomposed, and cer- 

iivtnI?!!S.**!."°™,rf^* is rworded by Dr Richardson, the notaraltat, in 
S^*»;!?^i'Il.?*E^'^'"^^K?^ Discovery, respecUng the shale on the coi^ta 
wiy puESi^ ^;aM^.'^*^* composed precipitpus banks, wlilc|i, |n 
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iain elastic vapours and fluids produced, of a dele- 
terious quality, and peculiar smell. The matter 
bere alluded to is very visible to the naked eye in a 
jBunbeam let into a dark room. 

Why do flint and steel when struck together produce 
a. shoiver of sparks ? 

Because small portions of one or both are struck 
off by the violence of the collision, in a state of white 
heat, and the particles of the iron burn in passing 
through the air: in a vacuum the heated particles 
are equally produced, but are scarcely visible from 
(his combustion not occurring. In both cases they 
/suffice to inflame gunpowder, or to light tinder. 

4 

EPFECT3 OF HEAT. 

Ifhy do we stick a pin in a rushlight to extinguish it? 

Because the pin conducts away so much heat that 
%he tallow will not melt, or rise in the wick. 

fVhy does the heater of a tea-urn soon change when 
placed near the water ? 

Because it parts with its heat to the water, until 
both are of the same temperature. 

Jfhy are meat screens lined tvith tin ? 

Because the polished metal reflects the heat upon 
the roasting meat, and thus expedites the cooking, 
independently of the screen itself protecting the 
joint from currents of air. On this account, screens, 
entirely of tin, are calculated for expeditious cookery. 

Why will that part of the curtains of a room which 
has been exposed to the sun, be often faded, while those 
parts which have not been so exposed retain their ori- 
ginal colours ? 

Because the oxygen which existed in a solid form 
In the dye of the curtains, will be rendered aeriform 
by the rays of the sun, and will go off in the state 
of oxygen gas. 

Why is a harp or piano-fortcy which is well tuned in 
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a morning drawing-roam, not perfectly in tune when a 
crowded evening party has heated the room ? 

Because the expansion of the strings is greater 
than that of the wood»n frame-work ; and in cold 
the reverse will happen. — Arnott, 

Why are urns for hot water , tea-pots, coffee-pots, if Cy 
made with wooden or ivory handles ? 

Because, if metal were used, it would conduct the 
heat so readily that the hand could not bear to touch 
them ; whereas wood and ivory are non-cooductors 
of heat. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing shut loosely and 
easily in a cold day, and stick in a warm one ? 

Because, in the latter, there is a greater expansion 
of the gate and railing than of the earth on which 
they are placed. 

trhy are thin glass tumblers less liable to he broken 
by boiling water, than thick ones ? 

Because the heat pervades the thin vessels almost 
instanlly, and with impunity, whereas thicker ones 
do not allow a ready passage of heat. 

Why will a vessel which hcu been filled to the lip with 
warm liquid, not befuil wfun the liquid has cooled? 

Because of the expansion of the fluid by heat. 
Hence some cunning dealers in liquids make their 
purchases in very cold weather, and their sales in 
warm weather. 

Why is a glass stopper, sticking fast in the neck of a 
bottle, often released by surrounding the neck with a 
cloth taken out of hot water, or by immersing the bottU 
up to the neck ? 

Because the binding ring is thus heated and ex- 
panded sooner than the stopper, and so becomes 
slack or loose upon it. 

Why does straw or fiannel prevent the freezing of 
water in pipes during winter ? 

Because it is a slow conducting screen or coveringy 
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and thns prevents heat passing out of the pipe. By 
the same means the heat is retained in steanf pipes. 

Why have ice-houses double toalls, and why do wine- 
coolers consist of double vessels ? 

Because air fills the intervals between the walls or 
vessels; or in some cases the space is filled with 
straw, sawdust or charcoal, all which are non- 
conductors of heat. 

Why have some houses double windows ? 

Because the air inclosed between the two windows 
greatly prevents the escape of heat which is produc- 
ed within the house in winter. Thus, air is an im- 
perfect conductor of heat. Houses which have dou- 
ble windows are likewise more quiet than others, 
from the air being also a bad conductor of sound. 

EVAPORATION. 

Why is a decanter of cold water when brought into a 
toarm room, speedily covered with dew ? 

Because the temperature of the decanter is lower 
than that of the air immediately around it. The dew 
may be wiped off again and again, but will be con- 
stantly reproduced till the temperatures are equal. 
Upon this principle, the most convenient sort of hy- 
grometer, or instrument for measuring the quantity 
of vapour in the atmosphere, is constructed. 

Why are porous vessels used for win^-coolers ? 

Because, being dipped in water, they imbibe a 
quantity of it, which gradually evaporates; and, as a 
part of the heat necessary to convert the water into 
vapour will be taken from a bottle of wine placed 
in it, the wine is considerably cooled. 

Why does the breath or perspiration of animals (of 
horses in particular, after strong exertion^) become strik- 
ingly visible in cold or damp weather ? 

Because the vapour (invisible while at a higher 
temperature) is thickly precipitated, by the air with 
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which it is mixed being too cold to preserve it in- 

yisible. 

Why is profust perspiration so cooling to labouring 
tnerif and all evaporation productive of cold ? 

Because of the necessity of a large quantity of 
caloric being combined with fluids, to convert them 
into vapour or gas. 

Why do persons take cold by sitting in wet clothes ? 

Because they suddenly lose a large portion of heat, 
which is carried off from the body by the evaporation 
of the water from the clothes. 

Why, in hot countries, do persons continually throw 
teater on curtains which there form the sides of apcaf" 
tnents ? 

Because the evaporation of the water absorbs a 
vast deal of heat, and makes the apartments cool and 
refreshing. 

Why are assembly-rooms ventilated ? 

Because of the motion produced by the changed 
weight of air^ when heated. The air which is with- 
in the room becomes warmer than the external air, 
and the latter then presses it at every opening or 
crevice to displace the former. 

}fhy does the sulphuric acid in fire bottles so often 
fail in igniting t?ie matches ? 

Because the acid is continually attracting moisture 
from the air, owing to the imperfect manner of clos- 
ing the bottles. 

WATER. 

Why do. fluids always accommodate themselves to ike 
shape of the vessels which contain them ? 

Because fluids want cohesion among their parts, 
whence they are incapable of assuming any particu- 
lar form without external support. 

fVhy is water never found of the highest purity ? 

Because all natural waters are constantly coming 
into contact with some substance wbioh they either 
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dissolve or bold in suspension, arising from the great 
range of the affinity of water, audits peculiar action 
as a cheroicai agent. 

Wh^ is lime most generally contained in ndural 
UHiters ? 

Because there are few springs which, during some 
part of their subterranean course, do not come in 
contact with calcareous earth, and there is no sub- 
stance which appears so readily soluble in a variety 
of menstrua. The presence of iime unrombined in 
any natural waters is, however, conjectural. 

nhy is rain-water generally impure when collected in 
large towns ? 

Secause it acquires a small quantity of sulphate of 
lime, and carbonate of lime, from the mortar of the 
roof, and plaster of the houses. 

Why are ice and snow waters of superior purity ? 

Because they contain no gas or air, or saline sub- 
stances, such having been expelled during freezing. 

Why is the taste of common water piecing and re- 
freshing ? 

Because of the gases (carbonic acid and common 
air) which it contains. 

ifhy does the best water exhibit the greatest number 
of air bubbles, when poured into a glass ? 

Because it contains the greatest quaftitity of car- 
bonic acid gas, in addition to its proportion of at- 
mospheric air. 

Why do air bubbles in a glass of water dilate as they 
rise from the bottom to the surface ? 

Because the pressure of the liquor becomes less 
and less upon them. 

Why is some water hard ? 

Because it contains calcareous salts, with carbo- 
nate and sulphate of lime ; one grain of the latter, 
contained in 2,000 grains of soft water, being suffi- 
cient to convert it into the hardest water that is com- 
monly met with. — Brande, 
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ffhy is hardtffater subject to become pt^d, and gen- 
erally turbid ? 

Because of the vegetable or animal matter which 
it contains ; and from the suspension of earthy im- 
purity ; when drank, it is flat, from the absence of 
air. — Brande. 

Why dots potash or soda render hard water soft ? 

Because a decomposition ts thus effected, and the 
carbonate of lime, a very insoluble salt, precipitated. 

Why is hard water ill adapted for washing ? 

Because it contains sulphate of lime, which, by q 
double decompo8ition,separates the materials of soap 

Why is river water much softer and more free from 
air and earthy salts than spring water ? 

Because river water, by the agitation of a long cur- 
rent, and in many cases an increase of temperature, 
loses both common air and carbonic acid, and, with 
the last much of the lime or ntagnesia which it for- 
merly held in solution. The specific gravity berebj 
becomes less, the taste not so harsh and agreeable ; 
and out of a hard spring, by mere exposure to the 
atmosphere or the action of the soil, is often made a 
stream of sufficient purity for most purposes wher€ 
soft water is required. — A, Booth. 

Why is the Thames water of such extreme softness ? 

Because, from observations at and below London- 
bridge, as far up as Kew and Oxford, it is supposed 
that the waters seldom change, being probably car- 
ried up and down with the turn of the tides for an 
indefinite period of time. 

ffhy are the objections to 7%ames water removed by 
filtration ? 

Because its impurities have no influence in per- 
manently alteriirg the quality of the water, which is 
good ; and, as they are only suspended, mere rest, 
especially sut;h as is given by filtration, will restore 
the water to its original purity. 
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Why is toater raiaedfram beneath the swfaee of the 
earth by a pump ? 

Because the atmosphere presses equally upon the 
whole surface of the water in the well, until the rod 
of the pump is moved ; but, by forcing the rod down, 
the bucket compresses the air in the lower part of 
the pump-tree, which, being elastic, forces its way 
out of the tree through the valve ; so that, when the 
bucket is again raised, that part of the pump-tree 
under the bucket is void of air ; and the weight of 
the atmosphere pressing upon the body of water in 
the well, forces up a column of water to supply its 
place ; the next stroke of the pump-rod causes ano- 
ther column of water to rise ; and so long as the 
bucket fits the pump tree close enough to produce a 
vacuum, a constant stream of water may be drawn 
from below. 

Why are filtering etonea usually made of porous free" 
stone? 

Because they are the nearest imitation of the 
natural process by which the purest waters rise 
through sand or siliceous rock. 

Wliy is the temperature of cold springs in general 
pretty umfomi ? 

Because they take their origin at some depth from 
the surface, and below the influence of the external 
atmosphere. 

Why is the same spring water which appears warm 
in tvinter deemed cold in summer ? 

Because, though always of the same heat, it is 
in summer surrounded by warmer atmosphere and 
objects. 

Why does not water freeze in pipes two or three feet 
under ground, when ,it is frozen in all the smaller 
branches above ?^ 

Because the earth conducts heat slowly, and the 
severest frosts penetrate but a few inches into it ; 

PART I. 2 
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while the temperature of the ground a few feet be- 
low its surface is nearly the same all the world over. 

Why are leaden cisterns unsafe for holding water for 
culinary purposes ? 

Because, if the water has stood in them for several 
days undisturbed, a small coating of white rust may- 
be seen at the upper edge of the water. On every 
fresh addition of water this rust is washed off; and, 
if there be the slightest degree of acidity in the ves- 
sel, the rust of lead will be dissolved in the water, 
and thus an insidious poison will be conveyed into 
the stomach. This i*ust, or oxyde, as it is chemical- 
ly ^called, is produced by the lead combining with 
the oxygen of the water. 

Why are water-pipes^ hotUes, fyc, ojlen burst by waJttr 
freezing in them ? 

Because of the expansion of the particles of the 
water, which, when they crystallize and assume the 
solid state, unite by certain sides in preference to 
others, arranging themselves so as to require more 
space, and having numerous vacuities, the bulk of 
the whole must necessarily be enlarged. 

Why is ice lighter than water ? 

Because of the air-bubbles produced in the ice 
while freezing. 

Why is soda-water so called ? 

Because it contains, when well prepared, a very 
small portion of carbonate of soda, which corrects 
acidity in the stomach. 

Why is soda-water ^from the fountain* inferior to 
that sold in bottles ? 

Because the former is merely water impregnated 
with carbonic acid gas by a forcing pump, and con- 
sequently liable to be contaminated by copper, zinc, 
or lead, according to the vessels in which the con- 
densation is carried on. 
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Why is U difficult to pour from a vtMStl which has 
not a projecting lip ? 

Because, in pouring water from a mug or bottle 
lip, the water does not at once fall perpendicularly, 
but runs down along the inclined outside of the ves- 
sel, chiefly in consequence of the attraction between 
this and the water. 

ICE WELLS. 

Why is ice broken before it is stored in weUs ? 

Because it may reunite in the interior ; in a long 
frost it diminishes considerably in bulk, as it forms 
itself into a compact mass, by freezing in the well. 

Why should ice be taken from the sides of the teelly 
and the centre left till the last ? 

Because, if the ice is first taken from the middle, 
you disturb the body, and the air thus introduced 
will destroy more than you consume. 

BOILING. 

Why does water boil in a vessel on afire ? 

Because the parts of the liquid next the fire get 
heated, and rise up through the colder parts which 
are heavier ; and this is found to be the principal 
manner of communicating heat to all parts of a 
liquid : for, if the heat is applied at the top, it can 
only with great difficulty be conducted through the 
liquid either sideways or downwards ; but when ap- 
plied below, the parts, as they are heated, become 
enlarged and hghter ; they rise to the top, and heat 
the others in their progress, while those others, 
being still somewhat heavier, sink down, and are 
heated fully in their turn. By^degrees, the whole 
liquid gets so hot that the parts next the bottom are 
converted into steam or vapour, which rises through 
the rest of the liquid in bubbles to the top, and there 
flies off till the whole liquid is evaporated. 
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Why does the spout of a kettle emit a thick cloud or 
vapour ? 

Because the steam from the water is then cooied 
according to its distance from the spout ; whereas 
steam is so transparent as hardly to be seen near 
the mouth. 

Why should a tea-kettle be removedjrom the fire when 
the steam from it appears cloudy ? 

Because the water is then beginning to be con- 
densed, the steam when the water first boils being 
perfectly transparent. 

}Vhy does a kettle containing water, boiling on afircy 
in part resemble a still? 

Because the water at the bottom of the kettle, or 
next the source of heat, combines with heat, and 
forms vapour, which is discharged from the spout in 
steam. By fixing a long tube of glass or metal to the 
spout, the steam will be condensed, and drops of 
water will run from the other end. But the tube 
which corresponds with the worm in the still, becom- 
ing as hot as the steam, it can abstract no more heat, 
and then the condensation ceases. Hence the ne- 
cessity of keeping the tube cool, which may be done 
by its passing through cold water. Thus, the whole 
water in the kettle may be boiled away, but repro- 
duced in the tubes, and collected from it without 
the loss of a drop. This process is not only the prin- 
ciple, but very nearly the practice of distillation, b.8 it 
is called, and the simple apparatus here described is 
nearly the model of a still, — Donovan, 

Jfhy should the bottom of a tea-kettle be black, and 
the top polished ? 

Because the bottom has to absorb heat, which is 
aided by rough and blackened surfaces ; and the top 
has to retain heat, which is ensured by polished ones. 

Jfhy is a crust so frequently seen on the insides of 
tect^kettles and boilers ? 

Because of the hard water boiled in them, which 
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holds in solutioh carbonate of lime [seepage 12,) bnt 
being long boiled, the latter is no longer soluble, and 
becomes precipitated. 

ffhy is water, wherkhoiledy mawkish and insiped? 

Because the gases which it contained have been 
expelled by boiling. 

ffhy is hard water by boiling brought nearly to the 
state of soft ? 

Because it is freed from its gases, and its earthy 
salts and sObstances, by which its hardness was pro- 
duced, are precipitated. 

Why dots water, which has been deprived of air by 
boiling, freeze more readily than unboiled water ? 

Because of a slight agitation upon its surface occa- 
sioned by the attraction of air. — Black. 

Why should not the water with which gold and silver 
fish are supplied, be boiled ? 

Because the water is then deprived of its atmo- 
spheric air, and no animals can live in it. 

Why is a drop of water tranquil in a very hot silver 
tea-spoon, and some time in evaporating ? 

Because of the iotervention of a film of vapour, 
which prevents the contact of the water and the me- 
tal, and so interferes with the transmission of heat. 

Why is it wasteful to put fuel under a boiling pot, 
with the hope of making the water hotter ? 

Because water can only boil, and it does so at 
212° of the thermometer. 

Why should the pan be uncovered in boiling weak 
soups ? 

Because the watery particles then escape more 
easily. 

Why is Papiii^s digester used in making soups? 

Because it prevents the loss of heat by evaporation, 
and greatly increases the solvent power of water 
heated in it. Thus, animal bones are dissolved with 
great facility in these digesters, in order that the 

PART I. 2* 
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gelatine contAined in them may be converted into 
rich soups, &c. 

Why do soups, pies, puddings, fyc, keep hot much 
longer than equal bulks of mere fluids ? 

Because fluids in genera} transfer heat less readi- 
ly in proportion as they are nioi*e thick; wliatever 
impedes the motion of the fluid particles diminish- 
ing the diflusing power. 

fVhi/ is salt beef reddened by boiling in hard water ? 

Because of the additional salts which render the 
water harder. 

BREAO-MAKINO. 

Why is whecU more nourishing than other grain ? 

Because it contains a larger quantity of gluten, 
which is an extremely nutritive substance. 

Why is rice a good substitute for wheal flour ? 

Because it contains a great deal of nutriment in a 
small compass, and does not pass quickly ofl" the sto- 
mach. 

Why does a stiff dough of flour and water soon turn 
sour ? 

Because the water undergoes the acetous fermen- 
tation, and becomes vinegar ? 

Why is yest used in making bread ? 

Because it lightens it, by inflating the dough in all 
parts with fixed air, or carbonic acid. 

Why is baked bread lighter than dough ? 

Because part of the water is expelled by the heat of 
the oven in baking. 

ffhy is broum bread recommended to invalids ? 

Because it is of an aperient nature, from the bran 
which it' contains possessing a resinous purgative 
matter.^ 

Why is barley bread much less nutritious than wheaten 
bread ? 

Because barley contains much less gluten than 
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wheat ; and the nutritivencss of the grain is in pro- 
portion to its gluten. 

Why is salt used in making bread ? 

Because of its flavour, and causing the dough to 
rise better; and its stifiening the clammy dough 
made from new flour, and giving it a fair colour 
when otherwise it wouhi he foxy. 

fVhi/ are there two sorts of crust in a loaf? 

Because the under surface (or crust) rests on a tile 
floor of the oven, which being a bad conductor of heat, 
scorches it very little, but the upper surfaces of the 
loaf being all exposed to the direct influence of the 
hot air of the oven, are considerably scorched, 

fVhy is alum used in making bread ? 

Becanse it is said to whiten ill-coloured flour, and 
to harden and whiten bread made from flour which 
has been malted. By fraudulent persons it is used as 
an adulteration : for a large quantity of it added to 
the dough enables it to absorb, conceal, and retain 
much more water than it otherwise would. Bread 
made from such dough will come out from the oven 
much heavier than it ought, and the additional 
weight will be merely water. Two adhering loaves 
of such bread will generally separate unevenly, one 
taking more from the other than its share. — Donovan. 

Why is the fermentation of bread presumed to be 
vinous ? 

Because it depends upon the saccharine ingredient 
of the flour,and the known laws of the decomposition 
of sugar. The production ot spirit, in the course of 
the fermentation of bread, in baking, which. has been 
found to take place, is perhaps the most irrefragable 
proof of this theory. Flour kneaded without yest, 
fermented in the usual way, and enclosed in a distil- 
latory apparatus, has yielded the taste and smell of 
spirit ; and, by repeated rectification, spirit has been 
thus obtained of strength sufficient to burn, and to 
fire gunpowder. 
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MEAT AND SOUPS. 

Why is the consumption of animal food so mtich 
greater in England than in France ? 

Because England not only surpasses France in the 
nuraberof cattle, but the animals are also finer, and 
their flesh is of better quality ; so that the inhabitant 
of England may consume nearly double the animal 
substance which France supplies to each of its inhab- 
itants, with the further advantage of better quality. 

Why is meat preserved hy driving ? 

Because all nodies, to ferment, must be more or 
less moist. Thus, a piece of meat, with all its natur- 
al juices, will soon putrify ; whereas bodies com- 
pletely dry cannot be made to undergo any kind of 
fermentation. 

Why do smoked provisions keep better than those 
which are dried ? 

Because of the impregnation of pyroligneous acid 
which the former receive from the smoke; turf smoke 
being generally employed ; and turf, by distillation 
in close vessels, affording pyroligneous acid. — Do- 
novan, 

Why is a certain soup called Mulgatarcney ? 

Because of its origin from the Indian mulga pep- 
per, and tanee water ; the original soup being merely 
pepper water, without any meat whatever. 
. Why is habitual drinking especially fatal to the in- 
terests of cooks ? 

Because nothing so soon destroys the palate or 
taste, which is necessary even for the most experienc- 
ed cooks, to ascertain the flavour and seasoning of 
their soups, sauces, &c. 

Why does charcoal prevent meat, 8fc, becoming taint- 
ed? 

Becauf e it absorbs the different gases of putrefac- 
tion, and condenses them in its pores, without any 
alteration of their properties or its own. 

Hliy is baking the least advantageous ofaU modes of 
cookery ? 
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Because meat thus dressed loses about one'third 
of its weight, and the nourishing juices are then, in 
great measure, dried up. Beef in boiling loses 261b 
in 1001b ; in roasting it loses nearly one-third. 

FERMENTED XIQUORS. 

Why are some fermented liquors lighter than water? 

Because, during fermentation, the heavy saccha- 
rine matter gives place to the light fluid alcohol, or 
spirit. 

Why is carbonic acid gas produced in the process of 
/ermentcUion ? 

Because in all vinous fermentations a decomposi- 
tion of the saccharine matter takes place ; and a part 
of the disengaged oxygen, uniting v^ith a part of the 
carbon of the sugar, forms carbonic acid. A de- 
composition also of part of the water of solution 
perhapa promotes the process. — Parkes. 

Why are liquors cleared by fermentation ? 

Because, during the process, a thick froth of air 
bubbles, and viscid matter rises to the surface, and 
after remaining there some time, it parts with the 
air which floated H, and the viscid matter subsides 
to the bottom. 

BREWINe. 

WTiy is beer believed to be of the same antiquity with 
wine? 

Because the word beer seems to be of Hebrew ori- 
gin: thus, the Hebrew for com, with a very slight 
modification, sounds like hre in sabre^ or ber. The 
Hebrew language modified itself into the Phcenician, 
and that again into the Saxon: accocdingly the Saxon 
bepCf &ar/e2^, resembles its Hebrew parent: hence we 
have the English beer, the French bi^re, and the 
Italian birra. The Saxon word has been retained in 
English ; for there is a kind of barley called bere, or 
bigge. The English word beer was, a few centuries 
ago, spelt bere ; and beer has at all times been made 
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from bar lev ; hops are a modern iniprovement. We 
may therefore iodine to believe, that the etymolog^y 
of the word not only proves the remote antiquity of 
the beverage, but traces the invention to the family 
of Noah. 

ffkyis the month of October an unfit time for brew- 
ing, cUihot^h famous for the manufacture of English 
beer ? 

Because in October river water is generally unfit 
for use, it'being then loaded with vegetable decom- 
positions and living animalculae, neither of which 
are favourable to the fermentation. 

fFhy does the water of stagnant ponds produce bet- 
ter beer than that of the finest springs ? 

Because, probably, of its softness, whilst its im- 
purities are separated in the course of the fermen- 
tation. — JVeum>an. 

Why is water only warm used for the first mashing ? 

Because it is~uot of sufficient temperature to dis- 
solve away the coarser and more disagreeable parts 
of the grain. Hence the first wort from good malt 
is not only by far the strongest and sweetest, but it 
is of most delicate flavour, and will produce the 
nicest drink. 

fVhy is it requisite to stir about the mait and water 
in mashijig ? 

Because if both remained undisturbed, the malt 
would subside to the bottom : it would part with its 
saccharine matter to the water immediately next to 
it ; would saturate it ; and, the water thus saturated, 
being heavier, would remain at the bottom with the 
malt. This portion of the water could not dissolve 
any more, consequently, the remainder of the sac- 
charine matter would remain unextracted from the 
malt, and the upper portion of the water would re- 
matin unimpregnated. in large breweries, this stir- 
ring is done by rake-machinery. -^ Donovan. 

Why is a thin bottomed copper advantageous in 
hrtwing ? 
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Because it is much more easily heated, and less 
liable to wear, than a thick one. The inner surface 
of the bottom can never be hotter than the fluid it 
contains : the outer surface is, of course, as hot as 
the flame which envelopes it. In a liquor copper, 
therefore, the inside can never exceed the heat of 
boiling water; and if we could imagine a copper 
bottom to be infinitely thin, the heat of the side 
next the fire would be absorbed, by passing through 
the fire, as fast as it was generated. 

Why^ in brewing, i8 it advantageous to eoolvwrts in 
coolers quite open to the sky, in clear nights ? 

Because wort is a good radiator of heat, and may 
thus be cooled eight or ten degrees lower than the 
temperature of the atmosphere ; owing to the rays 
of heat which, in such a case, radiate from the wort, 
Dot being returned again from the clear sky. — En- 
ey. Brit, ♦ 

Why is the cooler generally considerably elevated in 
a brewery ? 

Because it is not then overhung by other build- 
ings, that might retard the evaporation, and ob- 
struct the current of air. 

Why is rapid cooling important ? 

Because of preventing the souring, which would 
certainly take place, if the wort were allowed to 
remain even at a high temperature, long enough to 
cool spontaneously. 

Jfhy is yest always much more hitter than the fir- 
mented wortjrom which it is obtained ? 

Because the bitter principle of hops is not very 
soluble ; and during the fermentation of wort, a 
bitter matter is thrown to the surface, enveloped in 
the yest, which also rises and eventually remains 
there. Such is this bitterness* that porter brewers' 
yest is unfit for the baker, unless it be washed 
with water: ale brewers' yest answers well for 
bread ; but that of the distillers is th« best of all, 
— Ihnovdn. 
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Why Bhoiild any jpariicular quantity of yeH be de- 
termined by weight f 

Because the same bulk may consist of more or 
less real yest, inflated more or less with fixed air. 

ff'hy is excessive fermentation injurious to beer ? 

Because, in proportion as alcobol is evolved, the 
sugar disap])ears ; the mucilaginous viscidity of the 
liquor, which depends on the sugar, is lost ; and, 
this once lost, the drink can no longer contain and 
envelope the carbonic acid, which imparts briskness, 
sharpness, and creaminess of head. 

fVhy do large tuns of wort soiAetimes turn sour ? 

Because the heat spontaneously produced by the 
chemical changes which take place in so large a 
quantity of matter is considerable ; and this, aided 
by the occasional excessive heat of the weather, 
renders the process sometimes unmanageable. 

Why is Muscovia glass used by brewers injming and 
eorremng stale beer? 

Because it is a mineral product, containing nnag- 
neifa, and affording, on boiling, a considerable por- 
tion of gelatine. The magnesia neutralises, or de- 
stroys, a portion of the acetous acid in the stale 
beer ; and the gelatine carries down with it all the 
suspended impurities. A pound is said to go as far 
in fining beer, as two pounds of isinglass. 

Why %s marbhpowder the best corrector of sour beef ? 

Because it generates carbonic acid in such small 
successive quantities as the beer can readily hold in 
solution, whilst carbonate of soda generates the 
carbonic acid ,all at once. Another advantage is, 
that when dissolved in the beer by the vinegar pre- 
sent, its taste, being rather bitter, corresponds %vith 
that of hops. — Donovan. 

Why does carbonate of soda restore sour andflat beer ? 

Because carbonic acid is thus introduced*. 

Why does small beer soon tUfTn sour ? 
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Because it is the last wort : the saccharine matter 
diminishing sensibly towards the end, and at last 
disappearing altogether. Indeed, the last portions 
of worts often taste sour, when running from the 
malL — Thomson. 

Why toill table beer in warm toecUher burst bottles^ 
ufhilt strong ale toUl not be affected ? 

Because weak ales undergo a much more violent 
and unmanageable fermentation than strong ones. 

fVhy is indifferent beer vulgarly called * Water be- 
toitched ?' 

Because of an old Scotch custom of throwing a 
little dry malt and a handful of salt on the top of 
the mash, *to keep the witches from it.^ 

Jfky are some drinking pots made with hoops on the 
outside ? 

Because formerly the draught of each man in a 
company was measured by hoops. ^ 

ALE. 

ffhy does the peculiar Jlavour of beer depend upon 
ike water with which it is brewed ? 

Because of the di€erent substances with which 
the water is impregnated. 

Thus, the prohibitions of the legislature are often 
set at defiance, or thrown into ridicule : for, while 
the excise office shall be threatening, or prodecuting, 
one brewer, for putting a quarter of an ounce of 
copperas into a barrA of his porter, another brewer, 
under the survey of tne same officer, shall have ten 
times that quantity dissolved, naturally, in the water 
which supplies his brewhouse. It is the same with 
carbonate of lime, common salt, and many other 
articles, which are strictly prohibited. — ^t of 
Brewing. 

Why is Cerevisia Latin for beer or ale ? 

Because of its derivation from Ceres^ the goddess 
of corn, from which alon# beer was anciently made. 

PART I. 3. 
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JFhy is ale so calUd? 

Because of its origin from the Danish word oeku 

Why is excellent ale to be made voUh sugar instead of 
medt? 

Because it is the sugar of the malt which under* 
goes fermentation, and any other sugar will fermeDt 
just as well, although uo other sugar is soscheap. — 
Donovan. 

Why do ale-bretcers usually put a handful of hops 
into the bunghole of each cask, vahen stowing in ike 
cellar ? 

Because the atmospheric air is bj that means ex- 
cluHeH, hy the surface of the liquid being covered. 

Why was paleness in ales formerly mueh prized ? 

Because they were intended thus to imitate the 
white wines of the Continent. 

Why do brewers put crabs^ claws^ egg shellSfSfc, into 
their spring- brewed ales ? 

Because of the power of those articles to absorb 
the first germs of the acid fermentation. 

Why is strong ale*improved by bottling ? 

Because it retains good body, and unaltered sac- 
charine matter enough to pennit a slow and loog- 
continued fermentation ; during which time it be- 
comes mellow to the taste, and highly vinous. 

Why are certain ales called X X (double X) and 
XXX (treble XP 

Because, originally, all ale or beer, sold at or above 
ten shillings per barrel, was reckoned to be strong, 
and was therefore subject to a higher duty. The 
cask which contained this strong beer was then 
first marked with an X, signifying ten; hence the 
present quack*4ike denominations of XX aud 
XXX. 

why was ale formerly spiced ? 

Because it was thus not only flavoured, but pre- 
served : cloves are said to prevent ale turning sour. 
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Why %8 the manufacture of mead discontinued ? 

Because of the high price of honey, from the excise 
duty imposed on it ; and the extension of agriculture 
diminishing the food of bees. 

Why are Burton, Nottingham, and other towns on the 
Trent, so celebrated for their ales ? 

Because the water with which the ales are made, 
runsovera rock of gypsum, or carbonate of lime; the 
iiardness of the water being in these, as well as other 
instances, favourable to the manufacture. 

The same brewer cannot, with the sarrve malt, pro- 
duce an e<{ual beer, in any other part of the kingdom.* 
The Barnstaple and Liverpool ales,and some others 
also of excellent quality, are brewed with hard water. 
The Derby malt, much used in Lancashire, is found 
to make l>etter beer in that county than in Derbyshire, 
and it may be supposed that the Lancashire waters, 
generally containing much carbonate and sujphate 
of lime, occasion the difference* 

POaTEB. 

Why was heerjirst called 'entire,' and * porter?' 
Because of the folio wing circumstances. — Before 
tlie year 1730, the jnalt liquors in general use in Lon- 
don were ale, beer, and two-penny ; and it was cus- 
tomary for the drinkers of malt liquor to call for a 

* A curions circum«tance lately occurred in connexion with oii« of 
the able treatises published by tbe Society (or the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, in *■ the Art of Brewing,' the author of which treatise stat- 
ed that gypsum and chalk were used in the manufacture oi Burton 
ale. I'he ale-brewers at Burton, conceiving themselves aggrieveu by 
this charge of sophistication, commenced an action against the 6oci> 
ety, in the Court of King's J^ench. This action was, however, with- 
drawn, when it was urged by Mr Brougham, that the- author of the 
treatise had stated this as a fact, because he hnd been unable to pre- 
pare aXe similar to the Burton, without the admixture of these ingre- 
dients. An experienced chemist was subsequently sent to Burton, to 
wfaom every f^ility was afforded by the brewers, and who found that 
these substances were largely contained in natural solution in the wa- 
ter with which the brewery was supplied, and which taketi its rise in 
a gypsum rock. With an understanding that this explanation should 
be published in each succeeding tret^tise, the acjUon wiui witbdravn 
jby the comuiel Av the prosecution. 
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pint, or tankard, of half-and-half, that is, a half of ale 
and a half of beer, n half of ale and half of twopenny, 
orhalf of beer and half of twopenny. In course of 
time it also became the practice to call for a pint, or 
tankard, of three threads, meaning a third of ale, of 
beer, and of twopenny; and thus, the publican had 
the trouble to go to three casks, and turn three cocks 
for a pint of liquor. To avoid this inconvenience and 
waste, a liquor was made which should partake of the 
same unitedflavoursofale,beer,and twopenny, which 
was called. entire or entire-butt; and as it was a very 
hearty and nourishing liquor, it was very suitable for 
porters and other working people : hence it obtained 
the name of PORTER. 

Why are various hitters substituted for hopsinpoiier ? 

Because the bitter contained in porter is so great, 
that if taken wholly from hops, it would require an 
average often or twelve pounds to thfe quarter of malt, 
or about three pounds per barrel; whereas, by the 
above means, the brewer can procure as much bitter 
for sixpence, as from hops will cost him twenty shil- 
lings. 
Why is quassia afavourite hitter in adulterating porter? 

Because the smell, if any, is imperceptible; and the 
bitter is intense, pui*e, and lasting, in a quantity of 
about an ounce to a barrel. 

Wky is coculus Indicus used hy fraudulent brewers 
in adulterating beer ? 

Because of its strong narcotic principles. Thus, 
the berries are sometimes thrown into water for the 
purpose of catching fish, which, by swallowing them, 
become intoxicated and stupified. 

Why ha^ some porter a close, creaming foam or head ? 

Because it has the right degree of viscidity, which 
a due quantity of malt and a proper fermentation al- 
ways impart. 

ffhy has other porter froth, which, when hloum asun- 
der on the surface, does not reunite ? 
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Because it contains heading stuffs composed of 
isinglass and sourish porter whisked into a froth 
before it is mixed with the beer. 

Why is green copperas a harmless additian to producs 
heading on porter ? 

Because it is only necessary to dissolve two spoons- 
ful of copperas in each hogshead, which is decompose 
ed as soon as dissolved, as its elements cannot remain 
in combination at this degree of dilution ; and even if 
it were not decomposed, the quantity of a grain and a 
half to each gallon, could not have any injurious ten- 
dency. — Donovan. 

yyhy does porter driiik baiter out of a pewter or tin pot^ 
than from glass or earthenware ? 

Because of the galvanic iniSuence of the green cop<r 
peras, (used to give it a frothy top,) and the metal, on 
the lips; thus forming, as it were, the elements of a 
galvanic pile. 

MALT AND HOPS. 

Why is barley superior to other grain for malt? 

Because it more readily germinates, and suffers the 
conversion of its starch into sugar more easily. 

Why is barley, prepared for bretoing, called malt ? 

Because it is then mellowed or sweetened, so as to 
taste something like what the Latins call me/, and we 
term honey. 

Why has malt a sweetish taste ? 

Because, in malting^ the starch of the grain is con- 
verted into sugar during the germination of the seeds. 

Why is summer a bad time for malting ? 

Because the natural heat of the weathe^, with the 
heat from the grain in malting, would conjointly pro- 
duce bitter and comparatively valueless, instead of 
sweet, malt. 

Why does pale malt afford the strongest and best beer ? 

Because it contains the saccharine principle in per* 
fection. 

PART I, 3* 
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Why wets beer formerly made of a paler colour than 
at presents 

because it wqs the practice, instead of using the 
kiln for drying malt, to spread it out before the sun, 
which soon dried it, and left it perfectly pale in colour. 

H^hy is wood-fuel objectionable for kiln-drying m^? 

Because, during the combustion of the wood, pyro- 
ligneous acid is generated, which may communicate 
acetic acid to the malt, and this may inoculate wort 
made from it with the acetous fermentation. 

fVhy is high dried malt us^fbr brewing porter ? 

Because by a brisk heat pyroligneoudacid is gener- 
ated in the malt, without being expelled; and worts 
made from such malt, will retain a certain sharpness 
or sourness, sometimes much valued in porter, when 
not too redundant. 

9Fhy should tnali be only ground a day or two, before it 
is wanted fbr brewing ? 

Because all sorts of meal are apt-to heat by reason 
of a fermentation that would terminate in putridity. 

Why is malt only coarsely ground} 

Because it is then less apt to set, than if in fine 
powder. 

Why are hops used in beer ? 

Because the aroma and bitterness of the hop take 
off the mawkishness of fermented worts, and prevent 
the beer from becoming sour, 

Oervase Markham says: *The general! use is by 
no means to put an^ hops into ale : making that the 
•difierence between it and 6eere,that the one hath hops^ 
and the other none : but the wisier husiues do find an 
error in that opinion, and say that the vlter want of 
hops is the reason why ale jastetb so little a time, but 
either dyeth or soureth, and therefore they will to 
euery barrell of the best ale allow half a pound pf 
good ho^J -^^Maison ItxtsHque, 16}6, 
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Why wa9 a pillow stufftd with hops formerly rtcom 
mended for easing pain ? 

Because of the narcotic and stupefying effects of 
the hops, which soon produced sleep. 

ff^hy are hops heavily pressed and closely packed ? 

.Bf^cause it is believed to preserve their strength 
in 'keeping: if not so packed, they vrould t>ecome 
damp, and sometimes inouUly. 

ffhy are old hops comparatively <^ Utile value ? 

Because tlte fine flavour of bops does not exist a 
twelvemonthk Beyond that time they are old hops; 
and are sold at a cheaper rate to the porter brewer. 
A year or two longer, and the bitter itself disappears, 
find the whole becomes nothing better than chaff. 
The some deterioration takes place when infused in 
the beer. The flavour is but of momentary duration, 
and the bitter principle gradually decays. 

Ifhy were bttters originally introduced into beer or 
porter ? 

Because the leeches of former times recommended 
certain plants to be infused in the malt liquor, which 
herbs were generally the bitterest and most nauseous 
that could be found; but they cured diseases, and 
wcre« therefore, not only tolerated, but sought after; 
and, in process of time,some of them became neces- 
sary to certain tastes, and exist in the beer or porter 
which we now drink. The general opinion is, that 
hops were first used to preserve beer from acidity, 
but bitter ingredients were used by our forefa- 
thers, before hops were con^iidered proper for the 
purpose, 

CID£R, 

ffhy is the fermented juice of apples called eider ? 

Because of its origin from the Koraan sicera^ which 
colloquially pronounced, is sidera. In like oianner, 
perry, or pear water, from the Latin pyrun^ 

Why is common cider rough and so%ir ? 
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Because the fermentation is complete, and its pre- 
paration in this manner, gives so much less trouble. 

ffliy %8 rougk cider Hronger than thai which is 
sweet? 

Because in rough cidertfae sugar is all decomposed, 
and a greater portion of alcohol is produced. 

Ifhy is the best cider made from judiciously mixed 
apples ? 

Because tho requisite qualities of richness, astrin- 
gency and flavour, are thus obtained, which seldom 
can be had from one kind. — T, A, Knight 

Why do not cider and perry rank as wines ? 

Because they contain so much malic acid, which 
is injurious to the fermentation requisite for wine. 
The acid in the grape is chiefly tartaric. 

WINE MAKING. 

Jfhy is the manufacture of wine believed to he of high 
antiquity ? 

Because Noah, it appears from Genesis ix, 21, be- 
came drunk with the produce of his own vineyard ; 
and, as it is reasonable to suppose he was well ac- 
quainted with all the discoveries of his progenitors, 
we may infer that it was not the first instance in which 
the cultivation of the vine was practised, and the in- 
toxicating quality of the grape experienced. 

Why was the invention of wine probably coeval with 
the grape ? 

Because the delicious sweetness of the grape juice 
suggested its separation from the fruit, as a drink, 
The principle of fermentation is present in the grape : 
the juice, if kept a few hours, will spontaneously fer- 
ment; and the singular appearance of the efferves- 
cence, resembling boiling in the cold, would suffi- 
ciently stimulate curiosity to complete the process. 
The enliTening effects of the liquor when vinous, 
would also assist. It is, therefore, very probable, 
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that wine was discovered nearly 6000 years since, 
very shortly after the creation of the world. 

Why is it probMe that wine teas the primitive drink 
of mankind? 

Because it is concluded that its name was much 
the same word as is used to express it by Moses in 
Gen. ix, 21, from the Hebrew word for pressing out. 
The similarity of the name jn most known languag- 
es also favours this conclusion : from the Hebrew 
word for wine we trace the Greek, and ihence vinutn 
in Latin, vino in Italian and Spanish, vin in the 
French, wein in the Gothic, gwin in the Welsh, tnn 
in the Cymbric, win in the old German, vUn in the 
Danish, wiin in the Dutch, and wine in the English. 

ffhy is wine made by fermentation ? 

Because the sugar is entirely decomposed^ and the 
only products resulting from it are carbonic acid 
and alcohol. The changes which take place during 
this process tnay be thus brie0y expressed : some of 
the carbon and some of the oxygen combine to form 
carbonic acid ; while the remainder of the carbon, the 
remanider of the oxygen, and the whole of the hy- 
drogen, combine to form alcohol ; the decomposition 
of the yest amounting to very little. — Donovan, 

Tfhy dots must, or grape-juice^ ferment faster in 
large than small casis ? 

Because the heat prodaced in the large cask is so 
much greater than that in the small. In the large 
cask, however, there is more loss of alcohol and 
aroma, upon which the goodness of the wine so 
much depends. — CkapiaL 

Why is the treading of grapes essential to a perfect 
ferment ation of the must ? 

Because when a grape is gently squeezed, the 
sweetest portion of the pulp only is obtained, and this 
juice ferments but little ; whereas, by increased and 
continued pressure, the extractive and more acid 
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conteDts are forced out, and due admixture with the 
saccharine principles is thereby effected. 

Hliy are white loines prepared from red grapes ? 

Because the must is separated from the husk of 
the grape before it is fermented, whence the wine 
has little or no colour. 

Why do red grapes also produce red wines ? 

Because the skins are allowed to remain in the 
must during the fermentation, when the spirit dis- 
solves the colouring matter of the husks, and the 
wine is thus coloured. 

fFhy is not artificial yest added to wiru made from 
grape-juice ? 

Because a yest exists naturally in the juice, which 
thus spontaneously enters into fermentation. 

Why is wine rolled j and returned on the lees to feed ? 

Because it renders the wine stronger and better, 
by re-exciting the languid fermentation. The scum 
or head is thus broken, and mixed with the ferment- 
ing fluid, and a dry wine produced. 

Why does isinglass added to the wine^ prevent its er- 
tessive fermentation ? 

Because it precipitates the yest, and thus prevents 
it from doing further mischief. 

Why is fish-glue^ as it is improperly called^ also 
called isinglass? 

Because it is corrupted from the Dutch hyzenhlaSf 
an air-bladder, compounded of hyzen, to hoist, and 
bias, bladder; it being chiefly prepared from the 
sounds, swims, or bladders of sturgeon. — Bootb*s 
•Analytical Dictionary, 

ffhv is tartar procured from vessels in which much 
wile Itas been kept ? 

Because tartaric acid is a necessary substance in 
all wine ; and must will not ferment if all the tar- 
taric acid be taken from it, 
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Wku does clioe oU, pmired t» a ccuk of tmne, prtMtrvt 
it in araughi ? 

Because the oi), spread in a thin layer upon the 
surface of the wine, prevents the evaporation of its 
spirituous part, and hinders its mixing with the at-, 
mospheric air, which would not only turn the wine 
sour, but change its constituent parts. 

ffliy does trine crust in the wood ? 

Because of the constant evaporation, varying ac- 
cording to the wood of the cask, and the surround- 
ing temperature. In casks of chestnut, it evaporates 
rapidly ; in those of mulberry, oak, and other close- 
grained woods, it proceeds more slowly : it occurs, 
however, in all of these, which accounts for the vi- 
nous odour in a cellar where wines are stored in the 
wood, however thick the casks, and however care- 
fully they may be bunged. 

Why do wines diminuk in guanlity^ but increase in 
value^ hy keeping in the wood? 

Because the wood allows water, but not spirit, to 
pass through, or evaporate. Hence wines, by keep- 
ing in wood, become more spirituous, and what 
they lose in quantity they more than gain in quality. 

Why does old wine crust in the hotUe ? 

Because the precipitation of the tartar continues 
in a slight degree even after fermentation, and, in 
the red wines, generally carries with it a quantity 
of the colouring matter, forming a dark crust on 
that side of the bottle which happens to be under- 
most. In white wines, on the other hand, the tar- 
tar appears in crystals on the cork and side of the 
vessel. This precipitation is evidently owing to the 
more thorough union that takes place between the 
other component parts of the wine, as it increases, 
in age. The salt is but little soluble in water, and 
not at all in alcohol. In proportion, therefore, as 
the alcohol is evolved, and incorporated with the 
aqueous principle of the wine, this salt is gradually 
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separafed in a solid form, bearing with it the oilier 
ingredients that may be of equally difficult sohKion. 
— Henderson. 

Why is newly bottled tvine or beer laid dovsn^ or on 
the side ? 

Because the corks are then kept swelled, so that 
nothing can enter from without. 

Why is wini speedily- matured by closing the bottles 
unth bladder instead of corks ? 

Because the bladder permits the evaporation of the 
watery parts of the wine, but prevents that of the 
alcohol ; hence the strength of wine is improved, and 
the deposition of the acid salts or crust accelerated^ 

Why are white unnes soonest brought to perfection in 
moderately sized casks ? 

Because their maturity depends on the concentra- 
tion of the more solid constituents. For example, 
two samples of sherry, of the same vintage, were 
shipped at Cadiz in the same condition, but the one 
in butt, and the other in half-butt, or hogshead, — 
the latter on its arrival in England, proved of a more 
mellow and delicate quality than the former. — Hen- 
derson. 

Why is wine most liable to turn sour in spring and 
autumn ? 

Because at those seasons the fermentation is oAen 
renewed by frequent and sudden changes of tempe- 
rature, which cause a corresponding expansion or 
condensation of the body of liquor, and of the air in 
the cask. 

Why are wines materially improved by a voyage ? 

Because the heat and agitation of a voyage accele- 
rate the imperceptible fermentation, and ripen wines 
more speedily. 

Why is port wine astringent and slightly rough ? 

Because of the husks with which it is coloured. 
The husk is, however, capable of communicating but 
a light red colour; when the red is deep, it is artifi< 
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ciai ; and a deep red colour is never a desirable qua- 
lity. — Donovan, 

Why is port toine most commonly exported in fuU 
pipes? 

Because port beiog of a strong and fli]l body, and 
containing much mucilaginous extractive matter, the 
secondary fermentation is quickened by the greater 
bulk of the fluid, and the wine is thus most effectu- 
ally mellowed in large vessels. 

PTky are brandied port wines ofinfetior quality ? 

Because the original wines being of inferior 
growth, would not bear sea-carriage without some 
preparation, and the shipper is forced to mix them 
with brandy, which, though it may prevent them 
from spoiling, renders them otherwise worse than 
before, as it destroys what little flavour they origin- 
ally possessed. 

fFky are first-rate French wines obtained purer (han 
any others ? 

lUecause mixing them with inferior sorts woiild al- 
most entirely destroy the delicate flavours for which 
they are chiefly prized, and the value of the compound 
would not compensate the sacrifice it required. 

Why does champagne sparkle in the glass^ unlike 
other wines ? 

Because it is bottled before the fermentation is 
completed: part of the sugar remains undecompoa- 
ed, and the fermentation goes on slowly in the bot- 
tle till the 'cork is drawn. 

Why are red champagne wines generally i^ferittr to 
white ? 

Because the species of fermentation required to 
extract the colour, dissipates part of the flavour. 

Why iM champagne, except in cases of weak digestion^ 
one of the safest wines that can be drank ? 

Because its intoxjcatinff effects are rapid, but ex- 
ceedingly transient, and dBpend partly upon the car- 
bonic acid, which is evolved from it, and partly upon 
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the alcohol, which is suspended in this gas, being ap^ 
plied rapidly and extensively to a large portion ojf 
the stomach. 
. f9^hy is claret so called? 

Because of its origin from claretumf a liquor made 
anciently of wine and honey, clarified by decoction. 

ffhy do new ivines intoxicate more than old wines? 

Because the spirit of new wines is not so irrtimately 
combined as in old wines, and accordingly exerts its 
influence more freely. 

fVhy does wine intoxicaie less than the mtdntihf qf 
brandy which it would afford an distillation ? 

BecAuoe the brand-y is held in chemical combina- 
tion, and its qualities are modified by the other com- 
bined substances. Hence, the effects of spirits are 
sudden, violent, and transitory ; those of wine are 
gradual, gentle, and lasting. — Donovan, 

Why is the blackthorn or sloe important in the tricks 
oftrcLde? 

Because, by some knavish dealers, the leaves are 
used to adulterate and to give a rough flavour to 
tea ; the berries of the sloe likewise enter pretty 
largely into the composition of much of the wine 
thai fs miscalled port. 

The following is stated, by a London chemist, to be 
an analysis of a cheap commodity, sold under the 
denomination of port wine : spirit of wine, 3 oz. ; 
cider, J4oz. ; sugar, li oz. ; alum, ^^cruples ; tarta- 
ric acid, 1 scruple ; strong decoction of logwood, 4 oz. 

Why is sugar of lead used by fraudulent dealers to 
restore some vrines ? 

Because it stops fermentation and putrefaction in 
the wine, without altering its colour. The sugar of 
lead might be thus very well employed, if lead and all 
its preparations were not pernicious to health; as they 
occasion colics, and even death, when taken inter- 
nally. Alkalis, as potash and soda, would correct this 
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acidity ; but these substances give to wine a dark 
|i;reenish colour, and a taste, which though not acidi 
18 sometimes disagreeable. Besides, they accelerate 
considerably the total destruction and putrefaction 
of the wine. Dr Ure observes, that when wine is 
sour, * it cannot, by any good method, be remedied ; 
and that nothing remains to be done with sour wine, 
but to sell it to vinegar makers, as all honest wine 
merchants do.' 

Why is icing wines a ddicate process ? 

Because every different kind of wine requirea a 
differentidegreeof cold and warmth. Thus, claret, 
coming immediately out of the cellar, has not that 
soft and*delicious flavour which gives it its peculiar 
value. The, bottle should be placed, before drink- 
ing, where it may obtain warmth ; in winter before 
the fire: but, Burgundy should be drank fresh from 
the cellar. Champagne gains strength by cold, but 
parts with some of its tendency to effervesce, when 
iced. Sillery champagne is, however, usually 
drank iced. — Henderson. 

Why does a quantity of wine diluted intoxicate soon- 
er than the same quantity drank in the same tiine with- 
ovi dilution ? 

Because the win6 being applied to a large sur- 
face of the stomach, acts with proportionally great- 
er quickness : though wine diluted sooner intoxi- 
cates, its effects are sooner over. — Kitchener, 

Why is wine and water called negus ? 

Because of its origin from Francis Negus, Esq. 
in the reign of George the First; when a part^ of 
Whigs and Tories having assembled to drink wine, 
fell into a high dispute, and Mr Negus being pre- 
sent, recommended them in future to dilute their 
wine as he did: this suggestion changed the argu- 
ment to one on wine and water, which concluded 
by their nicknaming the drink ' Negus.' 
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Why are mnehoHks of a green colour ? 

Because of the portion of iron in the asbes of 
vegetables, of which this kind of glass is partly 
made. 

Why is a Tnachinefor dravfing corks called a cork- 
^crew? - - 

Because it is the thread of a screw without the 
spindle, and is used not to connect opposing forces, 
but' merely to enter nnd fix itself in the cork. — 
^mott* 

Why is a cup of coffee beneficial after an excess of 
wine ? 

Because it is gently stimulant and tonic, and thus 
restores the digestive i>owers which had been de* 
bilitated by the wine. 

BRITISH WINES. 

Why are British wines so little esteemed ? 

Because of a great radical defect in their manu- 
facture ; which is using too small a portion of fruit 
compared with the si^gar employed. It is this cir- 
cumstance which renders the fermenting process 
incomplete, and thus imparts that sweet and maw- 
kish taste to our domestic wines, which renders 
them intolerable to many people, and even to all, 
perhaps, without the addition of brandy. 

Why is tartar recommended in making British tvines ? 

Because none of our fruits contain naturalJy suffi- 
cient tartar for a perfect fermentation. 

Why is brandy added to British wines ? 

Because it is supposed to prevent them from turn- 
ing sour, and enable them to keep longer ; whereas, 
on the contrary, the brandy decomposes the wine, 
and although slow, the process is certain. — Macul- 
loch. 

Why is it recommended to wash the wine rat wOk 
lim^'WcUer? 

Because lime corrects the predominance of acid 
in English fruits. 
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Why was the btst ttine made in England fcrwuHy 
called * Theologicum ?' 

Because * it was had from the clergie and religi- 
ous men, vnto whose houses mauie of the laitie 
would often send for bottles filled with the same, 
being sure that they would neither drinke nor be 
served of the worst, or such as was anie waies min- 
gled or vined by the vintner : naie, the merchant 
would have thought that his soule should have gone 
straightwaie to the devil, if he should have served 
them with other than the best.' — Holinshedf i, 282 

SPIRITS. 

Hliy are sjnriia heaviest in winter ? 

Because they expand, and become lighter by 
means of heat, in a greater proportion than water. 

ffhy ha$ strong spirit^ tohen mixed with water^ a 
^ight milky appearance ? 

Because of the precipitation of the oil in the spirit. 

ffhy is new spirit heUer stored in wood than in glass 
w earthen vessels ? 

Because wood mellows the raw flavour of the 
spirit, which glass or earthenware never improves, 

ffhy has all spirit * a whiskey smell ?' 

Because of a small quantity of fixed oil froai the 
barley, which it contains. 

fVhy have Irish and Scotch whiskey a smoky Jlavour? 

Because turf is used in drying the malt from 
which it is distilled. 

Why is Ferintosh whiskey so celebrated? 

Because all barley produced on the Ferintosh es- 
tate was formerly privileged to be converted into 
whiskey, duty free: consequently, more whiskey 
was distilled in Ferintosh than in all the rest of 
Scotland. The word Ferintosh signifies Thane's 
land. It having been part of the Thanedom of Caw- 
dor (Macbeth's) or Calder. The barony of Ferin- 
tosh belonged to the Forbes' of Culloden» and con- 
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tained about 1800 arable acres. In 1784, Govern- 
ment made a sort of compulsory purchase of this 
privilege from the Culloden family : the sum paid 
was 21,500/, 

Why is the Irish and Scotch spirit calUd whiskey ? 

Because of its derivation from the word tisqtie, 
from usquehah, the Irish aqua vita. 

Why is some brandy of darker colour than other ? 

Because of the addition of burnt sugar, or from 
some matter dissolved away from the timber of the 
cask which contains it. Pure brandy, like any oth- 
er pure spirit, has no colour. 

iVhy is French brandy only exported in oak casks ? 

Because whenjexportedin chestnut casks,although 
shipped of a strength above proof, it has, when it 
arrived in Holland or Germany, been found con- 
siderably under proof. 

Why is spirit of sugar caUed rum ? 

Because of its derivation from the last syllable of 
the Latin word sacchanxm Csugar), 

Why is the spirit ' gin* so called ? 

Because it is flavoured with the berries of the ju- 
niper : in Italian, CHnehro, or Ginepro^ or Ginevro ; 
and the French Genhvre corrupted into our word 
Genet3>a. The word gin is also associated with a 
name famous in poetry and romance -r-Ginera, or 
Ginuera, the favourite lady of Ariosto ; which caus- 
ed him to immortalize the juniper tree, as Petrarch 
did the laurel. 

Why is Kirsch'Wasser so called ? • 

Because,in German,it signifiesc^rry-t<?aicr;kirsch- 
wasser being an ardent spirit drawn from cherries. 

Why was spirit called * aqua vit<B ?* 

Because the old physicians attributed to it the im** 
portant property of prolonging life. 

Why does a piece of potash^ dissolving in spirits of 
f rtfM, prove it to be adulterated ? 

Because so strong is the attraction of the basis of 
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potash for oxygen, that it thus discovers and ilecom- 
poses die smallest quantity of water in the spirit. 

H^hy do the tcorkmen employed in otUars and distU- 
leries appear habitually intoxicated ? 

Because the vapour of alcohol, copiously inhaled 
in their lungs, produces the same effects as if it had 
been swallowed. This kind of intoxication is, how- 
ever, transitory, and disappears when the person is 
brought into the open air. 

Why are deep cellars cool in summer and toarm in 
tointer ? 

Because of the earth conducting heat but slowly, 
and frosts penetrating it but a few inches. 

VINEGAR. 

Why is the well-known add liquor called * vinegar* ? 

Because of its derivation from the French vinaigre 
— from vm, wine, and aigre, sour. 

Why is vinegar best made from wine ? 

Because itcontains less glutinous and mucilaginous 
matter than that prepared from malt or sugar. 

Why is French superior to English vinegar ? 

Because in France vinegar is made from weak wine 
exposed to air and warmth simultaneously. The su- 
periority of wine vinegar generally, has been just 
explained. 

Why is * mothering^ produced in vinegar ? 

Because of the vegetable gluten it contains, which 
then begins to putrify. 

Why in making vinegar should the casks be only half 
fUed ? 

Because a large surface of the liquor may be ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, from whence the oxygen 
is to be derived to acidify it. 

Why is vinegar strengthened by freezing ? 

Because only the weak and watery parts become 
ice, and the residue is pure acid. Mr Cobbett tells 
rs of a person in America • who placed several hogs- 
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heads of cider out of doors ; the frost turned to ice 
the upper contents, and a tap drew off from the bot- 
tom that which was not frozen. This was the spi- 
rituous part, and as strong as the very strongest beer 
that can be made. The top part, when turned, was 
weak cider.' — English Gardener. 

Ifhy is vinegar boiled for pickling ? 

Because the heat coagulates the impurities, which, 
when cooled, may be separated by straining. 

ff'htf is vinegar (or pyroligneous add) obtained by 
distilling wood ? 

Because the wood chiefly consisting of oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and carbon, in certain proportions, and in a 
certain state of combination, the elements separate 
during the heatingof the wood, and they recombine 
immediately after in different proportions, and give 
rise to new substances. Part of the oxygen and hy- 
drogen combine and form water. Other parts of tho 
oxygen and hydrogen combine each with a portion 
of carbon, and form two sets of compounds, carbonic 
oxide and carbonic acid, with carbureted and bi- 
carbureted hydrogen ; further portions of the car- 
bon and oxygen, with a very small quantity of hy- 
drogen, then combine, and produce acetic acid. 
The remainder of the carbon and hydrogen, with a 
very small portion of oxygen, also unites, and pro- 
duces a peculiar tar. The water, acetic acid, and 
the tar, all distil over together, in the form of what 
IS called in common pyroligneous acid. The acid 
which comes over towards theend of the distillation, 
is the strongest portion ; no doubt because the wa- 
ter which the timber contained has been at this tiine 
all volatilized. — Donovan, 
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riBR. 

Why are seUmon and other Jiah preserved in summer 
by hein^ packed up in boxes with ice ? 

Because, although at a cerlain oot very elevated 
temperature, dead animal substances putrify, whea 
Dearly their whole substance rises again to form part 
of the atmosphere, still, at or below tlie temperature 
of freezing water, they remain uifaltered for any 
length of time. 

frhy are cod-fishy salmon^ fyc, crimped alive ? 

Because the crimping, by preventing the irrita- 
bility of the fibre of the fish from being gradually 
exhausted, seems to preserve it so hard and crisp, 
that it breaks under the teeth ; and a fresh fish not 
crimped is generally tough. — Sir JET. Davy. 

Ifhy^ cod-fish directed to be boiled in hard umier ? 

Because it hardens, curdles, and keeps the white- 
ness of the fisb, which will cut almost as fine as beef. 

Wf^y are trout ^ scUmon, and char, of a red colour ? 

Because of a peculiarly coloured oil which they 
contain, and which may be extracted by alcohol ; 
this accounts for the want of it in fish that have fed 
ill, and after spawning. Sir Humphry Davy gives 
this explanation, as the result of some experiments, 
made by an exeellent angler, on the fat offish. 

fFhy do salmon ificrease much slower than many 
other fish ? 

Because they spawn in winter, and the young fry 
do not come forth till the spring ; whereas the ova 
of some other fish, deposited in summer, become 
living fishes on the ninth day. 

Why are many shellfish imagined to be poisonous ? 

Because most shell-fish are indigestible, and from 
the indisposition caused occasionally by eating them; 
has arisen the idea of their being poisonous. 

Why are not whitebait known in the Thames above 
BlackwaU ? 
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Because they are salt water fish, and come and re- 
tire with the water, which is partially sale. 

Why is it erroneous to_ consider the spraJt the young 
of the herring and pilchard ? 

Because, on comparing a sprat with a young her- 
ring of the same length, the sprat will he found to be 
considerably deeper, and the scales much larger ; In 
this latter circumstance the sprat resembles the pil- 
chard ; hut the pilchard, on the other hand, is not so 
deep a fish as the herring. The sprat and herring 
differ also in the number of rays in thrce^of the fins 
out of four which they possess, and also in the tail; 
the Yertebree in the sprat, too, are forty-eight in num- 
ber; in the herring they are fifty-MX. — Zoological 
Journal. 

Why do putrifyingjish emit a strong light in a dark 
room? 

Because of the numerous animalculae, .whose 
growth the putrefaction has promoted. 

Why do putrifying bodies emit a fetid smell ? 

Because their solid and fiuid parts are changed 
into gaseous matter and vapours, while their earthy 
particles remain. 

FRUIT. 

Why are somejruits improved in sweetness hy drying 
or half withering on the trees ? 

Because their watery parts thus exhale, and the 
sugar is virtually increased in quantity. 

Why should grapes hang on the vine untU they are 
perfectly ripe^ 

Because unripe bunches never get any riper after 
they are gat4iered. 

Why shovXd grapes he eaten soon after they are ga- 
'thered ? . 

Because, unlike other fruits, grapes do not im- 
prove in flavour after gathering. 

Why should the crowns be removed from ripe pint- 
apples ? 
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Because, when suffered to remain, they live upon 
the fruit till tbey have sucked out all the goodness. 

fVhy dots an apple, token cut, first appear white^ and 
after a time brownish ? 

Because a fermentation arises from the rest of the 
fruit absorbing the oxygen of the atmosphere ; the 
apple having previously been, by its tough skin, pro- 
tected from the contact of the air. — Donovan, 

Why are certain apples called * russetings ?' 

Because of their russet or reddish brown colour. 

Why should raspberries be eaten from the bush? 

Because their flavour is the most fleeting of all 
fruit. Even a few hours will diminish it, and on the 
bush the flavour does not continue above two or 
three days after the fruit is ripe. If kept for two or 
three days when gathered, the flavour is almost 
entirely gone. 

Why has (hs barberry been banished from ihe hedge- 
rows of Er^land, where it formerly grew in great 
abundance ? 

Because it was generally believed to be injurious 
to the growth of corn. This belief has been treated 
as a vulgar prejudice ; but the fructification of the 
barberry is incomplete, unless the stamens be irri- 
tated by insects, when the filaments suddenly con- 
tract towards the germ. The flowers are therefore, 
by a beautiful arrangement of nature, peculiarly 
attractive to insects; and thus the barberry may 
become injurious to neighbouring plants. 

Why are chestntUs best preserved through winter in 
sand ? 

Because, if there be any maggots in the chestnuts, 
they will come out, and work up through the sand 
to ^et air. 

Why is fern preferable to straw for the bed between 
ffte layers of fruit ? 

Because it. does not impart that musty flavour 
which is so often produced by the straw. 
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Why are the autumnal JruUs, aa ptuma, pear9f 9fCj 
more crude and indigestible than those of summer ? 

Because, in part, of the state of the constitution. 
Thus, at the commencement of summer, the system is 
more nerved and braced by the atmosphere of winter 
and spring, and by the drier food which necessity 
obliges us to take at those seasons ; so thatthe cooling 
fruits of summer are wholesome from their opening 
the bowels, &c. But it is not wonderful that a con- 
tinuance of watery and innutritious food like firuit, 
should, towards the autumn, produce debility in con- 
stitutions partly predisposed to it, by the continual 
and relaxing heat of the summer months* 

VEGETABLES. 

ffhy should juicy vegetables be kept in heaps in 
damp places ? 

Because th^y are then preserved moist; but if 
spread out, the air soon causes them to shrivel. 

Ifhy are the turnip^ the radish, and the cabbage, conn 
^dered very wholesome ? 

Because of their high antiscorbutic powers, which 
depend upon a certain acrid volatile oily principle. 
This is particularly abundant in the seeds of mustard, 
and the roots of iiorse-radisb ; and in less degree in 
scurvy grass and the roots of the radish. Plants of 
this order are also believed to possess diuretic and 
diaphoretic properties ; and they are always eatable 
when their texture is succulent and watery, as in 
the roots of the radish and turnip, and in the leaves 
of the cabbage tribe; — Loudon^ 

Why are kdchen vegetables, as peas, French beans, 
ifc, sometimes difficult to boil Soft ? . 

Because of the great quantity of gypsum imbibed 
during their growth, and not on account of the cool- 
ness of the season, or rains, as has been generally 
supposed t to correct this, throw a small quantity of 
subcarbonate of soda in the saucepan with the veg- 
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etables, the cftrboDic acid of which will seize upoi» 
the lime in the gypsum, and thus free the vegetables 
from its influence. 

ffhy should potatoes and similar roots he stored ufiih 
the earth adhering to them ? 

Because they are thus kept damp, whereas by re- 
tnoving the earth, the little fibres by which it is re- 
tained are wounded, and the evaporating surface 19 
increased. 

ffTiy are golatoes the most nourishing of cdl vege^ 
Utbhs ? 

Because of the quantity of starch they contain. 
Salop, tapioca, and sago, chiefly consist of starch, 
«nd are proportionally nutritious. 

ffhy arefrost-bttlen potatoes sweet ? 

Because of the spontaneous conversion of the 
starch they contain into sugar. 

fF%y are potatoes unfit for cooking when tkey begin 
to smnng? 

Because their fecula or starch then becomes sweet. 

ff^hy are mealy potatoes more nutritioiis than those 
which are waxy ? • , 

Because of the greater quantity of starch which they * 
contain. Thus, a microscope shows a potatoe to be 
almost entirely composed of cells, which are some- 
tiroes filled, and sometimes contain clusters of beau- 
tiful little oval grains. Now, these little grains re- 
main unchanged in cold water, but when it is heated 
to about the degree that melts wax, they dissolve in 
it, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occupies a 
larger space than it did in the form of grains. When 
a potatoe is boiled, then each of the cells becomes 
full of jelly, and if there be not a great quantity of* 
starch in the cells, it will not burst. But if the 
number of grains or their size be very great, the 
potatoe is broken on all sidef by the expansion of 
the little masses of jelly, and mealiness is produced. 

PART I. 5 
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Ifhy do mamf persons become slupy afUr eatinf^ 
lettuce? 

Because it contains a rnilky juice, which, like 
opium, is a narcotic. 

ffhy should water- cresses be carefully picked in 
washing ? 

Because a dangerous plant grows mixed with them 
in springs and streams, which, when not in flower, 
much resembles the cresses. Water-cresses, are. 
however, of a deeper green, and sometimes spotted 
with brown, the extremities of the leaves are more 
brown, and especially the last leaves, which are un- 
dulated at their edges. The dangerous plant (water 
parsnip) is of an uniform green, the endsof its leaves 
are longer and narrower, conical at the extremities, 
and toothed at the edges. If examined in July, when 
the flowers are expanded, the two plants may be 
thoroughly distinguished. 

ffhy do wholesome mushrooms differ from other 
fungi ? 

Because, when a fungus is pleasant in flavour, it is 
wholesome ; if, on the contrary, it have an ofiensivo 
smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, or is even 
of unpleasant flavour, it is unfit for food. Colour, 
figure, and texture cannot be relied on ; yet the pure 
yellow, gold colour, bluish pale, dark or lustre 
brown, wine red, or the violet, belong to many that 
are eatable ; while the pale or sulphur yellow, bright 
or blood red, and the greenish, are generally poison- 
ous. The safe kinds have mostly a compact, brittle 
texture; the flesh is white; they grow more readily 
in open places than in damp or wood-shaded spots. 
In general, those may be suspected which grow in 
caverns, on animal matter putrifying,as well as those 
whose flesh is watery. — Brande. 

Why do seeds grow in sandy or on moistened flannel ? 

Because of the air, warmth, and water which thjBy 
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receive, the use of soil being quite secondary*to the 
crowth of seeds generally -, although the soil at 
length becomes the proper means, by which alone 
the plant can arrive at perfection. 

PLANTS Ilf ROOMS. 

ffliy will not plants flourish in dost rooms ? 

Because they require fresh and constant supplies 
of oxygen, of which there is but comparatively lit- 
tle in the atmosphere of the room. 

Why should not flowers in waier^ and living plants 
in poisf be kept in bedrooms ? 

Because the flowers and plants greatly injure the 
purity of the air during the night, by giving out 
large quantities of carbonic acid, similar to that 
which is separated from the lungs by breathing, 
"which is highly noxious. There are instances of 
persons who have incautiously gone to sleep in a 
close room in which there has been a large grow- 
ing plant, having been found dead in the morning, 
as efiectually suffocated as if there had been a 
eharcoal stove in the room. 

Why is not a parlour window an eligible place for 
bulbous roots in glasses ? 

Because it is of\en too warm, brings on the plants 
too early, and causes them to be weakly. They 
should, however, be kept moderately warm, and 
near the light. 

SPICES, &C. 

Why does black differ from white pepper, although 
produced from the same plant ? 

Because the black is well garbled and clean, hav- 
ing Stalks, bad grains, and other impurities taken 
out, and, when dry, assumes a dark appearance : 
divested of its external coat, by steeping the grains 
in water, and afterwards drying them in the sun, 
rubbing between the hands, and winnowing, — it is 
termed while pepper. 
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ffh^ tiff pepper 90 impin'tant an ariieU of Ea9i £i- 

dia trade ? 

Because in tsome years above six millioD pounds' 
weight of black pepper bave been sold at the Easi 
India Company's sales, of which seven or eight 
hundred thousand have been retained for home 
consumption. — Miss Kevi» 

Why do cloves appear like buds ? 

Because they are the flowers of a tree before 
their expansion. The fruit is a very different thing, 
and quite unknown in commerce. 

Why is pimento called allspice? 

Because the berries smell and taste like cloves, 
juniper berries, cinnamon, and pepper, or rather a 
mixture of them all. The leaves and bark of the 
allspice tree are full of aromatic inflammable parti- 
cles, on account of which the growers are extreme- 
ly cautious not to sufler any flre to be made near 
the walks, for if it once catch the trees, they con- 
sume with great rapidity* 

Why is arrow root so called? 

Because the Indians use its juice as a remedy for 
wounds inflicted by poisonous arrows. It is also 
considered an excellent remedy for the stings of 
venomous insects. 

Why are there different qualities of arrow-root ? 

Because of the numbel* of washings it has had for 
bleaching it. .When well washed with good water, 
it is nea»ly as white as the potatoe starch ; but, by 
much viilsking its glutinous quality is diminished, 
and it is consequently rendered less nutritious. The 
second quality, which is equally pure, although not 
so white, aflbrds the strongest jelly, and, therefore, 
as a food for children, should be preferred. 

Why does potatoe Jlour differ from arrow-root ? 

Because it is whiter, souer to the touch, and more 
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diining to the sight, than arrow root ; and though, 
with ^NoiliDg water, it forms a good jelly, in twelve 
hours it becomes nearly as thin as milk, and is apt 
to turn sour. 

Why art Eatt Indian better than West Indian tama- 
rinds/or medicinal purposes ? 

Because the East Indian tamarinds are preserv- 
ed without sugar, and contain more acid than any 
other vegetable substance, in a natural state. 

Why should rice he kept in large pUes or quantities ? 

Because the heat will not then allow insects to 
live in the inside of the heap ; consequently, the 
great wastage takes place at the outside surface. 
Keeping rice, therefore, for any length of time, 
either in small piles or in bags, is ruinous. 

Why should old pearl and Scotch barley be washed 
before used? 

Because by long keeping it becomes mealy on the 
surface, and the meal is generally musty and sour. 

Why is barley freed from its bran for domestic pur- 
poses ? 

Because the bran contains a resin of a purgative, 
and even acrimonious nature. Thus, Scotch, French, 
or pearl barley, is merely common barley, kiln-dried, 
and deprived of its husks or bran by a mill ; the 
grains are then rounded, and cut down smaller, and 
lastly, whitened in their own meal. 

Why is lemon-juice altered by keeping ? 

Because the mucilaginous matter which it contains 
is very soon altered by spontaneous decomposition. 

Why are capers wholesome ? 

Because they are stimulating, antiscorbutic, and 
aperient. The bark of the root of the common ca- 
per passes for a diuretic medicine. 

CONFECTIONARY. 

why are fruits jtreserved by simply putting them in 
haUies made air^tigkl ? 

PAKT I. 5* 
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Because it may: lose the narcotic principle wkieh 
It possesses ip its natural state. ' 

Why doeMMatUa differ, from the sloe leaf? 

Because the tea-leaf, after being infused and-dried, 
will he found narrow in proportion to its Icngliiv and 
deeply notched at the edges, with a sharp peint ; 
whilst the sloe leaf is notched very slightly,, chni^er 
in colour, round at the point, and of coarser tMUKtitre. 

Why is apoiished mtkd tea-pot preferable io> one of 
ear^unware ? 

Because the earthen pot retains the heat only one 
eighth of the time that a silver or polished metal pot 
will ; consequently, there will be a corresponding dif- 
ference in their fitness for extracting the virtues of 
the tea. ^^. 

Why does amver, or metal tea-pot^ when JUled a 
second time, proauce worse tea than the earihenwetre 
vessel ? 

Because the heat retained by the silver, «r metal 
vessel, so far exhausts the herb, when the water is 
first poured in, as^to leave very little soluble substance 
ibr a second infusion ; whereas, the reduced temper- 
ature of the water in the earthenware pot, by ex- 
tracting only a small portion at first, leaves some 
soluble matter for a second infusion. 

Why is it ^ivisable to pour hoUing water into the 
tea-pot before the tea is ' made^ ? 

JSecause the vessel being previously warm, may 
abstract less heat from the mixture, and thus admit 
a more powerful action. 

Why is it recommended to add only a smaU quanUity 
rf hotting water at first ? 

Because only the water immediately in contact 
with the herb can act upon it ; and it cools very ra- 
pidly, especially in earthenware vessels : it is there- 
fore clear that the efiect will be stronger where the 
heat is kept up by additions of boiling water, than 
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where the vessel is filled at once, and the fluid suf 
lered gradually to cool. 

Why is a strong infusion of green tea an effectual 
poison for flies? 

Because of the prussic acid it contains. 

COFFEE. 

ffhy is coffee so seldom well made in England ? 

Because, 1st. The berries are over-roasted, their 
propercolour being that of cinnamon ; 2d. The cof- 
fee is ground too fine ; 3d. Not enough coffee is 
tised^; 4th. It is usually overboiled, by which means 
the bitter principle is extracted -from the berries. 

JFhy are we in some measure indebted to the French 
far our present abundant supply of coffee ? 

Because all the coffee grown in the West Indies 
has sprung from two plants taken thither by a French 
botanist from the botanic garden at, Paris. On the 
voyage the supply of water became nearly exhaust- 
ed ; but so anxious was the Frenchman to preserve 
the plants, that he deprived himself of his allow- 
tince in order to water the coffee plants. Formerly 
coffee could only be got at a great expense from 
Mocha in Arabia. 

TOBACCO. 

ff'hy is the distinction between strong and mild to- 
bacco ? 

Because of the ofieration of topping, or cutting off 
the flower to prevent the plant from running to seed. 
Thus, if mi/<£ tobacco be wanted, the plant is topped 
when it has from eighteen to twenty leaves T if it 
be done when there are fifteen leaves, the tobacco 
will be of moderate strength ; and if there are only 
eleven or twelve, it will be remarkably strong. The 
Haytian word tobacco appears to be the only one 
that is the same in all the dialects of the old world. 

Tfliy is smoking tobacco an agreeable recreation ? 

Because the smoke, merely drawn into the mouth, 
^thout being inhaled into the lungs, acts powerful- 
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ly on the nervous syistetn, and produces the efTectsr 
of a narcotic. The chewing of tobiacco has a simi- 
lar influence. 

Why cart the qualities of tobacco cultivated in Er^- 
land likely to he acrimonious ? 

Because tobacco is found mild in flavour in pro- 
portion to the heat of the climate in which it has 
grown. Its cultivation here is, however, prohibited 
by an act of Charles II, otherwise than to the ex- 
tent of half a pole in a physic garden. 

BUTTER, CHEESE, POULTRY, &:C. 

ffhy is cream churned into butter? 

Because of the heat produced by churning-, which 
thus changes the cream from a fluid to a solid. 

ffhy is a glass tubCf called a cream gauge^ used in 
dairies ? 

Because when fliled up to a certain height (ten 
inches] with new milk of a proper temperature, and 
then set by for twelve hours, the cream will have 
risen to the top of the tube, if the cow be a proper 
one from which to make butter. 

Why is lime important in the sheUs of birds'* eggs ? 

Because the body of the egg contains neither 
phosphoric acid nor lime, both of which are requi- 
site for the bones of the bird ; it was necessary^ 
therefore, that nature should provide means of fur- 
nishing both these substances, which it doe» at the 
expense of the shell ; this becoming thtoner and 
thinner during the whole time of incubation, till the 
living embryo has appropriated a suflicient ^lantity 
for the formation of its bones. Part of the albumen 
combines with the shell for this purpose, and ano- 
ther portion forms feathers. 

Why are Dorking fowls distinguished from others} 

Because they have Jive claws ; one sort is perfectly 
white, and another of a partridge colour. These have 
longbeenpeculiarto Dorking: for Columella^a Roman 
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Wk'iter on agriculture, in tbe first century, describes 
fowls of this kind, so that it may reasonably be sup- 
posed tbe breed was originally brought here by the 
Romans. Blumenbach classes fowls with five or 
•six toes among monsters with superfluous parts. 

ff'kv dofotolSy if kept canfinedf lay their eggs without 
sheUs? 

Because they cannot then get at any earth which 
contains the material requisite for« the shell. Dr 
Paris, (in the Linnauin Transactions) shows that if 
the legs of hens be broken, they will lay their eggs 
without shells until the fracture is repaired ; nature 
employing all the lime in circulation for the purpose 
of reuniting the bones. 

ffhy art certain small fowls caUed ^ bantams r' 

Because they were first introduced here from Ban- 
tam in the Isle of Java, in the year 1683. 

ffhy are eggs preserved by rubbing them with biUter ? 

Because the butter closes tbe pores in the slielljby 
which the communication of the embryo with the ex- 
ternal air takes place. The embryo is.not, however, 
thus killed. Varnish has a similar effect. Reaumur 
covered eggs with spirit varnish, and found them ca- 
pable of producing chickens after two years, when 
the varnish was carefully removed. 

^ ffhif is the colouring of cheese unobjectionable^ pro- 
vided it is genuine ? 

Because the seed, or arnotta,by which the colour- 
\ng is produced, is slightly purgative and stomachic. 
It is produced by a bush, or small tree, mostly tro- 
pical. 

Why is large grained and packing salt best adapted 
for curing Jish, Ifc. 

Because it will remain permanently between the 
different layers, or wilt be very gradually dissolved 
by the fluids that exude from Sie provisions ; thus 
furnishing a slow but constant supply of saturated 
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brine. For meat-brine the flmaller grained varietieff 
answer equaliy well. 

Why is a certain coarse saU called ' bay salt ?' 
Because it is formed by the evaporation of sea- 
water in artifieial bays, or shallow pans on the coasts 

CLOTHINO. 

Why have white veils a tendency to promote sun-bum 
and freckles ? * 

Because they increase the power of the sun's light. 

Why are while hats and dresses worn in summer ? 

Because dark colours absorb most heat ; white, 
therefore^ repels most heat, and is cooler wear. A 
white dress in winter is good, because it radiates of 
receives little heat. Polar animals have- generally 
light furs. White horses are both less heated in the 
sun, and less chilled in winter, than those of darker 
hues. 

Why does a flannel covering keep a man warm in 
winter, and ice from melting in summer ? 

Because it both prevents the passage of heat from 
the man, and to the ice. 

Why is it advisable to wrap up the neck, face, Sfc^ 
from the cold night air? 

Because the wrapping, especially if woollen, re- 
ceives a portion of caloric or heat from the breath, 
at each expiration, which portion is communicated 
to the current of air rushing into the lungs at each 
inspiration. 

Why does a person toith a cold in the head, or catar- 
rah from the eyes and nose, experience so much more 
relief on applying to the face a linen or cambric hand- 
kerchief than one of cotton ? 

Because the linen, by conducting, readily absorbs 
the heatiind diminishes the inflammation, while the 
latter,by refusing to give passage to the heat, increas- 
es the temperature and the pain. Popular prejudice 
has held that there was a poison in cotton. — ArwM, 
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Why dots the sea otr ckai^ black haU^ doUieSt ^c» 
to a rusty broum ? 

Because of the iron contained in the dye. Most, 
if not all, of the usual black colours, have iron for a 
basis, with galls, logwood, or other substances con- 
taining gallic acid. Now the sea-air contains a pro- 
portion of the muriates over which it is wafted ; and 
these coming into contact with anything dyed black, 
part with their muriatic acid, and form the brown or 
red oxide, called rust. The gallic acid, indeed, from 
its superior affinity, has the strongest hold on the 
iron; but the incessant action of the sea air, loaded 
with muriates, partially overcomes this, in the same 
way as any acid, even of inferior affinity to the gal« 
lie, when put upon black stuff, will turn it brown. 

Why is loose clothing warmer than such as Jits close ? 

Because the quantity of imperfectly conducting air 
thus confined around the bo^y, resists the escape of 
animal heat. 

Why is cotton wai*mer than any otherjibrous threads? 

Because the fibres of cotton, when examined by the 
microscope, will be seen to be finely toothed : this 
explains the cause of their adhering together with 
greater facility than the fibres of othpr species which 
are destitute of teeth, and which cannot be spun into 
thread without an admixture of cotton. 

Why does oiled sUk, or other air-tight covering, laid 
on a bed, preserve greater warmth t£in an fiddvlional 
blanket or moi^ ? 

Becaase the oiled silk prevents the ventilation of 
the person by the slow passage of air, as through the 
texture of the blanket. 

ffhy does worsted dijferfrom yam ? 

Because separate threads of wool are more twisted^ 
for the worsted, of which stockings and stuffs are '' 
made, than for the yarn, of which blankets, carpets, 
&c, are made. Worsted was nained from its being 

PART I. 6 
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originally manufactured in great quantities, at 
Worsted in Norfolk, once a large town, but now re- 
duced to a village ; the manufacture being removed 
to Norwich and its vicinity. 

Why is linen digadvantageous^or wear next the skin ? 

Because it retains the matter of perspfration in 
its texture, and speedily becomes imbued with it ; it 
gives an unpleasant sensation of cold, ia v.ery rapidly 
saturated with moisture, and conducts heat too rap- 

fFhy %3 wooUen doth advantageous ? 

Because of the readiness with which it allows the 
perspiration to escape through its texture, its power 
of preserving warmth to the skin under all circum- 
stances, the difficulty of making it wet through, the 
slowness with which it conducts heat, and the soft- 
ness, lightness, and pliancy of its texture. 

Why are blankets so called ? 

Because they were first made in 1340, by one Tho- 
mas Blanket, and some other inhabitants of Bristol. 

CLEANING. 

Why are alkalies employed in making soap ? 

Because an alkali is \he only article capable of 
enabling tallow or oil to combine with ^ater, anti to 
give soap its detergent quality. The tallow mode- 
rates the alkali, and prevents its injuring the hands 
of those who use it. The ancient Gauls and Ger- 
mans wereprobabiy the inventors of soap, as we are 
told by Pliny that they made soap with the ashes of 
vegetables and tallow. A soap-boiler's shop, with 
soap in it, was discovered in the city of Pompeii, 
overwhelmed by Vesuvius, A.D. 79. 

Why is alkali used in bleaching? 

Because it loosens and carries off that particular 
substance in the cloth which occasions its brown co- 
lour, and which Dr Home says is a kind of heavy oil. 
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Why an mudini and eoUons thrown into fmmp 
water after being uHuihtd in eoft ? 

Because of the astringent properties of the bard 
water, which gives the fibres a peculiar firmness, 
whilst the soft water would leave tbem lax. 

W/^ is poioMh so eaUed ? 

Because it was formerly procured by burning re- 
getables in large iron pats. Potash is now prepared 
in large quantities in \^ine-countries, by the incine- 
ration of wine lees and must. 

ff'hy is soda so called ? 

Because it is procured by burning the plant saUo- 
la sodoy which grows on the Spanish coast. 

Why do the properties of soda and potash differ in 
soap-making ? 

Because, with soda, oil forms a bard soap ; with 
potash a soft one. 

Why do pearl-^uh and water retnove grease spots ? 

Because the pearl-ash unites chemically with the 
grease, forming a species of soap, which easily 
washes out. • 

Why is pipe-day used for scouring doih ? 

Because pure clay, or alumina, has great afiinity 
for greasy substances. 

Why does fullers^ earth remove grease spots ? 

Because of the alumina which it contains. 

Why is alum ttsed in dyeing ? 

Because it cleanses and opens the pores on the 
surface .of the substance to be dyed, rendering it fit 
for receiving the colouring particles, (by which the 
alum is generally decomposed) and at the same time 
making the colour fixed. 

Why do combs stained to imitate tortoiseshett^ soon 
become dull ? 

Because of tbe lead used io the dye resuming its 
usual metallic appearance. 
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Ifhy, in cementing, should bodies he heated hejhre, 
and closely pressed together, after the cement is applied ? 

Because very little of the cement may be left be- 
tween the pieces, as the thinner the cement is 
spread, the firmer it will hold. 

Jfhy should plated articles he kept' dry ? 

Because the coating of silver on them is so thin 
as not to prevent their speedily becoming cankered 
or rusted by damp. 

Why is quicksilver a dangerous ingredient of plate" 
powder ? 

Because, although it gives a speedy ]:)olish, the sil- 
ver cleaned with powder in which it is contained, 
soon tarnishes, and becomes so brittle as t» break 
when let fall. Golden articles are also much injur- 
ed from contact with quicksilver and mercurial pre- 
parations. Gold rings have been known to "burst 
on the fingers using mercury or handling quicksil- 
ver. A genuine sovereign, dipped in quicksilver, 
partly silvered over, and afterwards rubbed with 
aqua-fortis, has been snapped asunder like a piece 
of rotten stick. 

THE DRESSINCHROOH. 

Why i& charcoal the best dentrifice ? 

Because of its antiseptic properties and its de- 
stroying the smell of various substnoces ; thus ren- 
dering it a ready sweetener of the breath. 

Why does tartar on the teeth destroy them ? 

Because it consists of animal culae, which prodace 
decay and tooth -ache. Crab verjuice, diluted with 
water, will destroy them. 

Why may genuine carmine he safely used ? 

Because it is made from cochineal. 

Why is spurious carmine usually heavier than 
genuine ? 

Because it is adulterated with vermillion or red 
lead. 
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Why are depiUatories useless io destroy superfluous 
hairs r 

Because they only destroy the trunks of the hair ; 
the roots being left, the hairs will, of course, grow. 

Why does a hair draum heiween the finder and ihuwk 
Jrom the end to the rooij give greater resistance^ and a 
different sensation^ to that caused by drawing the hair 
contrarywise ? 

Because the hair is indented with teeth, resem- 
bling a coarse round rasp, but extremely irregular 
and rugged ; and these incline all in one direction, 
like those of a common file, from the origin of the 
hair towards its extremity. 

fFhy do onions rubbed on the scalp stimulate the 
growth of hair? 

Because of the ammonia contained in the onion. 
Hartshorn diluted is used by some persons for dress- 
ing the hair. 

FFhy are camphor, pepper, musk, ifc, useless to rid a 
wardrobe of ctothes-moihs ? 

Because neither of these articles will affect the 
eggs of clothes-moths, and even the insects some- 
times wrap themselves up too closely to foe affected 
by any thing but heat. This, when it can be conve- 
niently applied, will be certain either to dislodge or 
to kill them. The keeper of the Museum at Stras- 
burg, to convince himself of the uselessness of cam- 
phor, hatched moths in the strong smell of camphor. 

fVhy are cedar and rose-wood unattached by insects ? 

Because of the aromatic oils they contain ; all vo- 
latile or odorous substances being particularly de- 
structive to the minute insects and animalcukB found 
in wood. 

PART 1. _6* 
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CDLINART IMPLEMENT?, &C. 

fP% ia * Princess metaV so called? 

Because it was invented by Prince Rupert, an in- 
genious philosopher of the time of Charles II. It^ 
IS made by alloying copper or brass with zinc, and 
it approaches nearest to the colour of gold. The 
finest sort is called pinchbeck, and is sometimes 
used in making watch-cases, &c. The toys known 
as * Rupert's Drops' are also of his invention. 

fVhy are some tea-trays^ snuff-boxes, ifc, called ^pa- 
pitr-machi V 

Because they are made of cuttings of white or 
brown paper, boiled in water, and beaten in amor- 
tar till they are reduced to a kind of paste, and then 
boiled with a solution of gum arabic, or of size, to 
give consistency to the paste, which is afterwards 
formed into different shapes, by pressing it into oiled 
.moulds. When dry, it is coated with a mixture of 
size and lamp-black, and afterwards varnished. In 
Paris, a very economical mode of procuring the 
materials for papier-macJU is now adopted : — the 
walls being diligently stripped of the posting-bilb, 
which thus afford both paper and paste for the 
moulding of snuff-boxes, &c. 

Why does a silver spoon change colour when immers- 
ed in an egg ? 

Because the egg contains sulphur, or sulphureted 
hydrogen, that is to say, one part of hydrogen com- 
bined with sixteen parts of sulphur. 

Why do house-bells qflen/ail to ring when pulled in 
summer ? 

Because the wires then become expanded or slack, 
whereas they are of proper length in winter. 

Why is black-lead used for the fronts of grates, i(c ? 

Because it preserves them from rust, besides im- 
proving their appearance ; and its polish is not af- 
fected by heat. 
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Why may copper saucepans hs safely used in cook- 
ing^ V ^^P^ clean ? 

Because fat and oily substances, and vegetable 
acids, do not attack copper while hat. If soup, gra- 
vy, &c, grow cold in copper vessels, danger will en- 
sue. If put away damp, they become crusted with 
poisonous matter, and if not often used their surface 
becomes rusted by exposure to the atmosphere. At 
Paris, in August, 1829, a gentleman was poisoned by 
partaking of soup which had been warmed in a 
saucepan thus infected. 

Why is pewter of superior sweetness for domestic 
purposes ? 

Because of the great proportion of tin which it 
contains. Thus, the mixture for pewter is Il^Ibs 
tJR, 151bs lead, and 61bs brass ; and some manufac- 
turers make it of bismuth and antimony. Bismuth 
is generally mixed with tin, to give that metal more 
brilliancy and hardness. 

Jfhy is common yellow earthenware called * delft ?' 

because it was originally manufactured at the 
town of Delft, in Holland. 

LAMPS AND CANDLES. 

Why does the flame of a candle bum in a conical 
shape ? ^ 

Because the flame is a tube or cone of fire, the 
hollow part of which is filled with the vapour which 
is not inflamed, and the vapour being gradually con- 
sumed aa it rises, the quantity is lessened in its di- 
mensions. The vapour is rendered of less specific 
gravity than the air, and so is the flame, or ignited 
vapour ; consequently it rises upwards. 

Why do *^gand*s or * patent lamps give an improv- 
ed light ? 

Because any contrivance by which air may be 
more freely admitted to a body in a state of com- 
bustion, makes it go on more actively, and thus 
lamps receive the air into a hollow within the flame, 
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by which means oxygen enters into it externally and 
internally. Lord Cochrane's lamps, by exposing a 
larger surface to admit oxygen, were an improve- 
ment upon the common lamps in the streets. 

Why is the supply of oil in an Argand lamp placed 
above the flame, and ioith its^mouth downwards ? 

Because the mouth being immersed in oil, of which 
the surface is nearly on a level with the flame, no 
oil can escape from above but as the flame consumes 
the free oil, which is its supply, and which is thus 
maintained at a constant elevation. — AmoU, 

Why do some lamps hum without a wick ? 

Because the oil is raised through a small tin tube, 
which becoming hot, the oil is decomposed, and gas 
generated. When this is consumed, a new portion 
comes up to supply its place, and this continues as 
long as any oil remains in the cup. 

Why does ihe wick of a lamp smoke but littU when 
surrounded by a glass ? 

Because the principles of the oil, that supply the 
flame, are concentrated within the tube of glass, and 
are tluismore eflectually consumed than in the open 
air. Hence, also^ the light is improved. 

Why does a lamp smoke when the wick is cut unevenly? 

Because the gas or vapour of the oil escapes more 
at the longer part of the wick, and not reaching the 
centre of the flame, cannot be entirely consumed. 

Why do we sometimes see the street oil -I amps, after a 
foggy nijght, burning to a late hour next morning ? 

Because one effect of a fog is to diminish the com- 
bustion of oil in lamps and other lights ; which shows 
that misty aud damp air does not furnish oxygen so 
readily as that which is clear. 

Why Of e white wax tapers scfer than green for ordi- 
nary use ? 

Because green tapers are coloured with verdigris, 
Mid when foumtj the copper of the verdigris is reduced 
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for a time in the wick. If such a taper be lighted, 
and the flame then blown out, leaving the wick 
glowing, combustion of the wax will still proceed, 
slowly indeed, but for hours and days together, until 
the whole of the wax is burnt, or until the combus- 
tion has reached some part where.it is extinguished 
by the contact of neighbouring bodies. This, does 
not happen with white tapers, and hence they are 
safer. 

LIGHT AND SHADOW. 

Why does uptrson viewing himself in a looHng-gtass^ 
cppearon the glass hut one half his real magnitude, let 
kis distance from the glass be in any inanner varied ? 

Because his image appears behind the glass, ex- 
actly at the same distance as the object is before it, 
the mirror being half way between him and his ap- 
parent image, and cutting in half the cone of rays 
proceeding from his image to the eye. — Amott» 

Why have cats and other domestic animals their pas- 
sions strongly excited^ when viewing themsehes %n a 
looking-glass for the first time ? 

Because common experience leads them to expect 
the object to be in the direction in which the rays 
come to their eyes, instead of in the real place of 
the object. 

Why does a gold fish in a glass globe oflen appear 
as two fishes ? 

Because the fish is seen as well by light bent 
through the upfJer surface of the water, as by 
straight rays passing through the side of the glass. 

Why is the shadow of a hand held between a candle 
and the waU, gigantic ? 

Because the light-giving surface is then smaller 
than the opaque body, and the shadow is conse- 
quently larger than the body. 

}fhy are bay, or large windows^ preferable to a row 
of smaller windows inrooms ? 

Because the bays admit the light in masses, which 
thus sets off all forms to advaslage. 
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ffhp do wt wind vp waicktB ? • 

Because one turn of the axle on which the watch 
)t»y is fixed, is rendered equivalent, by the train of 
wheels, to aboot four hundred turns or beats of the 
balance-wheel ; and thus the exertion, during a few 
seconds, ofthe hand which winds up, gives motion for 
twenty-four or thirtjr hours. — ^rnoih 

Before a watch is ready for the pocket, the compo- 
nent parts must have passed through the hands of not 
less than one himdred and fifty different workmen. 

Jfhy do 3ome time-pieces go for a year? 

Because the number of wheels is proportionally in- 
creased; if the materia] would last, they might easily 
be made to go for a hundred or a thousand years, — 
AmotL 

LOCKS. 

Why are locks known to he of high antiquity ? 

Because sculptures of locks similar to those now 
used in Egypt^ have been discovered on the great tern." 
pie ofKarnac,whenceDenon infers locks were known 
in Egypt ohont four thousand years since. A lock 
resembling the Ilgyptian is used in Cornwall, and the 
same has been seen in the Faro islands; to both which 
places it was probably taken by the Phcenicians. 

Why are Bramah^s locks more secure than others ? 

Because of their combinations, or multiplication of 
numbers into each other, which is known to increase 
in the most rapid proportion. Thus, a lock of five 
ftlides admits of 3,000 variations, while one of eight 
will have no less than 1,935,360 changes ; or, in other 
words, that number of attempts at making a key, or at 
picking it, may be made, before it can be opened. This 
difficulty, great as it is, has been increased a hundred 
fold by an improvement of the inventor's son. 
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aUADRUPEDS. 



THE GENERAL SUBJECT. 

Jfhy are certain animals called Mammalia or Mam- 
mifera ? 

Kecause they have breasts (mamm{B) with which 
the females suckle their young. 

Why is the class of mammi/era placed at the head 
of the animal kingdom ? 

Because, not only that we ourselves belong to it, 
but it is that class which possesses^the most nume- 
rous faculties, the most delicate sensations, and the 
greatest variety of action ; and in which the assem- 
blage of all these qualitieis appears so combined, as 
to.produce an intelligence more perfect, more fertile' 
in resources, less the slave of instinct, and more ca- 
pable of progressive perfection, than what is found 
in any of the other classes. 

Why are mammalia and birds called wawii-blooded ? 

Because their blood is of heat about 100% mor^ 
or less. 

H'hy are other animals called viviparous ? 

Because they produce their young alive and per- 

et, (from viviAS and pario) as man, quadrupeds, &c* 
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H'hy are certain animaU called vertebrated ? 

Because they have a cranium, or bony cavity, con- 
taining the brain, -and a succession of bones called 
the spine, and the divisions of it vertebrcB, proceed- 
ing from the cranium, and containing a prolongation 
of the brain, denominated the spinal marrow. 

Why are other animals called invertebrated ? 

Because they have no vertebrae. 

Why does the faculty of instinct differ from inteUi' 
gence ? 

Because instinct makesanimals perform certain ac- 
tions, necessary to the preservation of the species, 
but often altogether foreign to the apparent wants of 
the individual ; and often, also, extremely complicat- 
ed. We cannot attribute these actions to intelli- 
gence, without supposing a degree of foresight and 
understanding infinitely superior to what we can ad- 
mit in the species that perform them. The actions 
performed by instinct are not the effects of imitation, 
for the individuals that execute them, have oAeu 
never seen them done by others ; they bear no pro- 
portion to the common intelligence of the species, 
but become more singular, more skilful, more disin- 
terested, in proportion as the animals belong to the 
less elevated classes, and are, in other respects, roost 
stupid. They are so much the property of the spe- 
cies, that all the individuals perform them in the 
same manner, without any improvement. 

The working bees have, since the beginning of the 
world, constructed the most ingenious edifices, agree- 
able to principles of the highest geometry, and des- 
tined to lodge and nourish a posterity which is not 
even their own. Solitary bees and wasps form also 
very complicated nests for their eggs. From the 
egg there springs out a worm, which has never seen 
its iDOther, which does not know the structure of 
the prison in which it is enclosed; but, when once 
It 18 changed into a wasp or bee, it constructs a simi- 
lar nest, equally perfect, for its own egg. 
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BONES. 

tfhy is fossil osteolo§ry, or the Icnottledge of bones 
thtg out of the earth, an important branch of anatomy ? 

Because it not only brinjfs to our knowledge races 
Df animals, very different from those with which we 
' are acquainted, but supplies many intermediate links, 
in the gradation of structure, which are wanting in 
the present creation ; and, therefore, makes it proba- 
ble that, when the two are sufficiently investigated, 
one regular, connected chain will be formed, each 
class of animals imperceptibly running into that 
Which is next to it. — Sir E. Home. 

fVhy are bones excellent manure ? 

Because of the large proportion of lime which 
they contain. 

If'hy are teeth important in identifying different 
nnimals ? 

Because, by the largeness of the tooth, the natu- 
ralist can judge of the relative size of the animal 
which bore it; and by the form of the tooth he can 
tell whether it was fitted to grind grass, or to tear 
flesh ; and therefore, whether it belonged to an her- 
bivorous or a carnivorous species. " Pursuing his en- 
quiries from this point, he could decide in a great 
degree, as to the structure of the stomach and vis- 
cera ; the extremities, whether armed with claws 
or protected with hoofs; and, farther, he can judge 
of the vivacity of the senses w4iich. belonged to the 
animal, and of the habits which it derived from its 
peculiar conformation :- — knowing, beyond all doubt, 
that there was an intimate agreement in all the pro- 
perties of its existence, and that every thing in its 
organization was regulated by an undeviating har- 
mony. — Lib, Ent. Knowledge. 

Why are the lives of wild animals shortened by the 
loss of teeth ? 
' Because, as old age increases, the teeth fallout, 

PART II. 1* 
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and the means of obtaining food thus failing, the? 
body sinks to rest. Man is the only animal that can- 
counteract the fatal consequences of the loss oC 
teeth. 

Why are the incisor or front teeth of gnawing ani- 
mals always sharp ? 

Because, as the teeth are covered by enamel only^ 
on their anterior or convex surface, and the bone> 
wears down much faster than this harder coverings 
the end of the tooth is a sharp cutting edge. No ani<- 
mal exhibits their structure better than the rat. 

Why do carnivorous animals masticate their food, 
very imperfectly ? 

Because their lower jaw can only move upwards: 
and downwards, and is incapable of that horizontal 
motion which constitutes genuine mastication. 

Why do other animals which live on vegetables^ ma9- 
ticate their food thoroughly ? 

Because they can move the lower jaw backward& 
and forwards, and to eitlier side, so as to produce a 
grinding effect, necessary to bruise grass and to pul-^ 
verize grain. The teeth may be compared, in thft 
carnivorous animals, to scissors t. in the other anl"^ 
mals, to the stones of a milL — Blum^nbach. 

Why do carnivorous animals prey on those which de* 
rive their food from the vegetable kingdom ? 

Because the food of all animals either mediately^ 
or directly, is derived from vegetables. 

Why are the teeth of some animals^ as the cow and 
sheep, darker in the centre than elsewhere ? 

Because the cement which should filluptheteetb^ 
is sometimes not completely deposited before the 
tooth cuts the gum : hence, cavities are left in the 
centre of the tooth, whieh become filled with a dark, 
substance, conAposed of the animal's food, &c. — ^ 
Blumenbach, 

Why art huUets sometimes found imbedded and eonn 
cedleain ivory tusks ? 
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Because they have been lodged there by the mus- 
feets of hunters ; atid, as the tusks are continually 
.^rowing during the animars life, the bullet becomes 
^surrounded by new layers of ivory, while no open- 
ing exists between it and the surface>to account for 
Its entrance. — Phihs, Trans, 

Why dots the dog, wkilt changing his teeth, appear 
to have the canine teeth doubled ? 

Because the permanent ones cut the gum before 
ihe old ones have fallen out. 

THE STOUACH. 

Ifhy are certain animals called ruminating ? 

Because they first imperfectly chew and swallow 
then food, and subsequently return it through the 
4BSophagU8 or gullet, in small quantities at a time, 
to the mouth, there to be thoroughly masticated, 
And then swallowed a second time. 

Why do certain animals ruminate ? 

Because, it is supposed, of a voluntary power in 
ihe cesopbagus ; and, indeed, the influence of will 
throughout the whole process, is incontestible. It 
Is not confined to any particular time, since the ani- 
jnaVcan delay it, when the paunch is quite full. 
^lumenbach knew four men who ruminated their 
-vegetable food, and assured him they really enjoyed 
the process; and two of them had the power of 
doing, or abstaining from it at pleasure. The final 
purpose of rumination, is, however, unexplained. — 
Slumenhach* 

Why do some anin^alSf as the dog, vomit very easily, 
whUe others, as the horse, scarcely can vomit ? 

Because of a peculiarity in the opening of the 
4S8ophagus or gullet, into the stomach, both in size 
and mode of termination. ^^ Blumenhach. 

Why are hait b<ttts found in the stomachs of some 
ammcUt ? 
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Because the animal has licked off its own hniVf 
which thus gradually accumulated in the stomach. 

fVhif is this hair found in halls ? 

Because the motion of the paunch in which it is 
found is rotatory. 

CLOTHliVO. 

ffhy does the fur, u>ool, or feathers, of quadrupeds 
artd birds, vary in quantity and quality, in different 
regions? 

Because, generally, of the temperature of the re- 
gion which the animal inhabits. Thus, the dogs of 
Guinea, the Indian sheep, and the African ostrich, 
are so thinly clothed, that they may be considered 
almost naked. The temperature of their bodies is 
thus necessarily diminished in proportion to the heat 
of the climate in which they live. The Iceland 
sheep and the Esquimaux dog, on the contrary, are 
covered with a warm coat both of hair and wool, 
which enables them to bear the most intense cold, 
without njuch inconvenience. 

Why are the skins of hairs and rabbits seldom ripe 
in the fur till frosty weather has set in ? 

Because the growth of the hair is dependent upon 
the temperature of the atmosphere : previous to win- 
ter, the hair of all animals is increased in quantity 
and length, and the raor« they are exposed, the 
greater is the increase. 

SECRETIONS. 

Why have certain animals glands and bags secreting 
offensive substances? 

Because they may pour out the fetid matter when 
pursued ; and thereby effectually defend themselves 
as neither man nor animal can then approach them! 
This explains the smell of the polecat, the skunk' 
&c. ' 

Why is the gall-bladder thought to belong patiicu^ 
larly to camworouB animaU? 
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Because it is connected with their habit of long 
fasting, and serves as a reservoir for the bile. — 
Cuvier. 

RESPIRATION. 

fFhy do ammdk respire ? 

Because theirblood, white or red, hot or cold, must, 
in a state of health, be constantly supplied, either 
from the atmospheric air, or from water, with suc- 
cessive quantities of a substance necessary far the 
continuance of life ^oxygen); giving off, in return, 
equal quantities of another, (carbon. ) This remark- 
able process is principally effected by respiration, 
which red-liFlooded animals perform either by Jungs, 
or, like fishes, by means of gills ; and white-blooded, 
by analogous organs. 

Why ia respiration the principal cause of animal 
heat? 

Because the air in breathing loses its oxygen, and 
is replaced by an equal quantity of carbonic acid 
gas, which is ejected from the lungs at a tempera- 
ture of about 90^. 

Why does the respiration of animals vary ? 

Because of the relative proportion of blood pre- 
sented to the respiratory organs in a given time, 
and of the relative proportion of oxygen which 
enters into the composition of the fluid in which 
the animal lives, whether air or water. 

In niammiferous quadrupeds the quantity of re- 
spiration is less than that of birds ; but it is greater 
than that of reptiles, on account of the structure of 
the respiratory organs ; and exceeds that of fishes, 
on account of the different elements in which they 
live. Hence result the four kinds of movements, 
which the four classes of vertebrated animals are 
particularly destined to exert. — Mammiferous ani- 
mals, in which the quantity of respiration is mode- 
rate, are generally formed to develope their strength 
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in walking or running. Birds, which have a larger 
quantity uf respiration, have the activity and strength 
of muscles necesi>ary for flying. Reptiles, in which 
respiration is more feeble, are condemned to crawl ; 
and many of them pass a part^of their lives in a 
kind of torpor. Fishes require to be supported in an 
element nearly as heavy as themselves, in order to 
ejcert their |)ropcr motions in swimming. 

Hhy are diffesiion, circulation^ and respiration caU' 
ed organs of involuntary motion ? 

Because they go on continually, without intermis- 
sion from exhaustion, like the voluntary, which re- 
quire repose and sleep to recruit themselves. 

Jfhy do otters remain under water/or some time ? 

Because of certain vessels which serve to receive 
part of the returning blood, and to retain it until 
respiration can be again performed, and the lesser 
circulation be thereby again put in motion. — BlU' 
menbach. 

Why is the feeling the most general of the external 
senses ? 

Because it ("esides in the membrane that covers 
the whole body, called the skin. 

THE ETE. 

ffhy do certain animals see in the dark ? 

Because their eyes are usually of a large size, to 
admit a greater number of rays, and that part which 
is called the choroideSf reflects, instead of absorbs, 
the light. 

Ifhy is a certain variety of the rat and the mole 
blind ? 

Because in both these animals, a hairy curtain, in 
which there is no fissure, is continued over the shriv- 
elled eyes. 

}fhy may the blind rat be said to have eyes, although 
it does not see ? 
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Because tiatui'e has bestowed on this and similar 
animals^a kind of rudiment of eyes, which have not 
the power of perceiving Iigi>t; as if in compliance 
with some general model for the bodily structure of 
such animals. — Blumtnhach. 

Jfhy have Albinots^ white hair, orjeathers, and pe- 
culiar eyes* 

Because of a defect in the colouring matter of the 
coverings of the skin, which is always connected 
with a defect in sight, arising from the deficiency 
in the eye of what is called the mucous pigment. 
Blumenbach thinks that this deficiency is hereditary 
ID some of the mammalia, so as to form a constant 
breed of white animals, as in the rabbit, mouse, and 
horse ; and that, in the same way, the ferret, whose 
white skin and red glassy eyes are well known, is 
descended from the polecat. 

ffhy have spotted dogs, rahbitSy tfc, a mixture of co- 
louirs xn the iris of the eye ? 

Because the variations of the iris are connected 
iwrith the colour of the hair. 

Jfhy is the muscle of the eye-hall in certain ramt- 
vorous aiid cetaceous animals caUed the retractor of the 
eye'? 

Because it enables the animals which possess it to 
draw the globe back into the orbit. 

THE MltSCLES. 

Why is the heel of the hadger covered unth long hair ? 

Becaujie the heel itself cannot rest on the ground ; 
although the structure both of t)ie bones and mus- 
cles of the lower extremity of tliisai.iimal approach- 
es considerably to that of naan.T— Ab^j to Blumen- 
hack. " * _''■', . 

Why do the squirrel, opossum, ifc, grasp objects by 
their two fore-paws 7 

Ainolif AttrfhoM are' not only qua^mpeds And blrd«, tmt the ha- 
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Because they want a separate thumb to act in op- 
position to their fingers, which are sufficiently long 
and moveable. 

Jfhy are carnivorous animals unable to grasp any 

object ? 

Because that toe which is in the situation of a 
thumb is parallel with the other toes. ^ 

fVhy is Five said to be thfi most favourite nuniber of 
J^ature ? ■ ^ 

Because at least the half of all known plants have 
the. parts of fructification in fives, or in a number 
which is the product of Jive. The radiated divisions 
of animals are likewise in Jives — as the sea-stars, 
medusae, , madrepores, &c. Throughout CJuvier^s 
whole vertebral division, ^tre is the leading number* 
For example, we have^vc fingers to the band, and 
Jive toes to the foot, in common with most of the 
mammalia. We have Jive principles, constituting 
the higher order of vertebral animals, Man ^ viz, 
I, inert matter ; II, the attractive principle ; III, the 
living principle ; IV, the sentient principle ; V, the 
intellectual principle. — Our^uc senses — seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling, need not be add- 
ed, fur no one has overlooked this fact. — Professcr 
Silliman, 

Jf'hy do animals and plants return, to ; ikeir notHfC 
earth? 

Because, after death, their bodies are gradually 
destroyed by fermentation, putrefaction, end the 
chemicial afiinities of their elements, and thus inter- 
nal organization is destroyed. 

H'hy are apes called four-handed animals ? 

Because, instead of having a great toe parallel 
with the others, they are furnished with a real 
thumb, that is, a part capable of being opposed to 
the other toes. 

Why do opts live in trees ? 

Because their four panda, enitble lb«m to climb 
with the greatest facili^. 
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Why are the hands of apes muak less useful than the 
human hand? 

Because the thumb is small, short, and weak, and 
the other fingers long and slender; and the great 
superiority of the human hand arises fruai the size 
and strengtli of the thumb. 

Whydo^s the ourang;-outang walk hut imperfectly in 
an erect position ? 

Because parts of his toes are remarkably curved in 
their shape; whence he holds the branches of trees 
more firmly. 

Ifhy have many species of the ape-tribe cheek-pouches ? 

Because they may place small reserves of food in 
them, while living in trees. 

THE BAT. 

fVhy are bats supposed to perceive external ohjectSy 
unthout coming actually in contact unth them ? 

Because in their rapid and irregular flight amidst 
various surrounding bodies, they never fly against 
them; yet it does not seem that the senses of hearing, ~ 
seeing, or smelling, serve them on these occasions, for 
they avoid any obstacles with equal certainty when 
the eye, ear, and nose are closed: hence naturalists 
ascribe a sixthsensetio these animals. It is probaldy 
analogous to that of touch. The nerves of the wing 
are large and numerous, and distributed in a minute 
plexus (network) between the integuments. The im- 
pulse of the air against this part, may possibly be so 
modified by the objects near which the animal passes, 
as to indicate their situation and nature. — JVotes to 
3lumenbaeh, 

Why does the hat tribe fly ? 

Because the fingers of the fore-feet, the thumb ex- 
cepted, are in these animals longer than the whole 
body, and between them is stretched a thin membrane 
•r web, for flying. Hence they are as little capable of 

PART II. 3 
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walking on the ground as apes with their hands, or 
filoths with their hooked claws, which are calculated 
for cl'mhing. 

Why is a certain species of bat called a Vam/pyre ? 

Because it sucks the hlood of larger fnammifera 
than itself, as well as of men when asleep, in whom 
it commonly attacks the toes. — Blumenback, 

SQUIRRELS. 

Why is a certain species of squirrel said tojly ? 

Because it has a loose membrane extended laterally 
between the fore and hind feet, which serves the pur- 
pose of a parachute, and enables the animal to spring 
from gfreai heights. — Blumenbach. 

Why do the flight-like leaps of some squirrels differ 
from flying? 

Because the provisions for the purposes of wings 
rather support the animal in its long and desperate 
leaps, than raise it in the air, and direct it towards any 
given object. The want of proper muscles, also, in 
a great measure incapacitates them from performing 
such offices as afe dependent on volition, or will. 

Why does this species of squirrel always fly from the 
upper parts of trees ? - 

Because it cannot rise in its flight, so that, in pro- 
portion to the distance the tree it designs to fly to is 
from them, so much the higher they mount the tree 
they fly from, that they may reach some part of the 
tree, even the lowest, rather than fall to the ground. 

THE DORMOUSE. 

Why does the fat dormouse remain in a torpid state 
throughout tht winter? 

Because this creature possesses so little heat, that it 
scarcely exceeds the ordinary temperature of the air : 
its torpor ceases with the cold ; a few degrees of heat, 
about 10 or 11, will reanimate it, and if kept during 
winter in a warm room, it continues action, like other 
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animalsjthe whole season. When the cold approach- 
es, it rolls itself ioto a ball, and in this state may be 
found in winter in hollow trees, clefts of rocks, or in 
holes in walls exposed to the south; it niay be taken 
and rolled about without being roused — nothing, in- 
deed, seems to awaken it from its lethargy but gradual 
heat. If exposed suddenly before a fire, it dies; re- 
Buscitation can only be effected by degrees. In this 
state, however, although deprived of the capability 
of movement, with the eye closed, and in an apparent 
state of death-like indifference, it possesses a feeling 
of pain, when sharply infiicted; a wound or a burn 
causes it to contract, and to make a slight sort of con- 
vulsive leap, which it will repeat several times. 

THE MARMOT. 

Why have marmots been called * haymakers ?' 

Because they bite off grass, turn it, and dry it in the 

sun. It is said they use an old female marmot as a 

cart: she lies on her back, the hay is heaped on her 

belly, and two others drag lier home. — Med, Gazette, 

THE LEMMINO. 

Why were lemmings formerly said to fall from the 
heavens ? 

Because whole legions sometimes emigrate from 
one place to another, and their unexpected and un- 
noticed^ arrival, together with the accidental fall of 
those which might have escaped from the claws of 
birds, by which they had been taken up into the air 
— probably gave rise to this superstition. 

Lemmings emigrate in such numbers, that the 
country is literally covered with them; marching al- 
ways in a straight direction, and never suffering any 
obstacle to impede them. On reaching a river, the 
foremost advance, and.swimming across, form a kind 
of floating bridge, the head of each supported by the 
hioder part of that before it. The remainder of the 
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lemmings then pass rapuHy over the backs of the sup- 
porters, and thus gain the opposite shore. — De Capill 
Brooke. 

PORCUPINES. 

Why does, the porcupine rattle its prickles ? 

Because it is enraged: it has not, however, the 
power of shooting them at its pursuers. — Blumenback^ 

Why are porcupines erroneously supposed to dart their 
quills to a distance ? 

Because it is probabIe,that being loosely attached 
totheanimaljtheyareoccasionally broken off, and re- 
main fixed in substances into which they have been 
thrust. 

Why are the spines or quills of the Canada porcu-, 
pine fatal to its assailants ? 

Because the quills are rough with minute teeth, di- 
rected backwards, that render this seemingly weak 
and flexible weapon a very dangerous one. Their 
points,which are pretty sharp* have no sooner insinuat- 
ed themselves into theskinof an assailant, than they 
gradually bury themselves, and travel onwards until 
they cause death, by wounding some vital organ 

THE HEDGEHOG. 

Why does the hef^gehog stick its prickles into fruits ? 

Because it may bring them to its holes, a fact which, 
has been asserted by the ancients, and denied by the 
moderns; but of which, observes Blumenbach, *I 
have been ai$snred by three credible witnesses.' 

THE WATER-FHREW. 

Why has the water-shrew small stiff hairs on the toes ? 

Because they render the foot excellently adapted 
for rowing, and serve instead of a swimming mem- 
brane. The minute shrew is the smallest mam* 
miferous animal yet known: it weighs but half a 
drachm. — Blumenbach, 
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THX OPOSSUM. 

Why dots the female oposmm carry her young in a 
pouch on the helly ? 

Because the teats ar6 placed at the bottom of this 
poucb. The young ones are born small beyond a)l 
proportion, like imperfect abortions. Being carried 
in this pouch, and nourished by the mother's milk, 
until mature, and more perfectly formed, they are, as 
it wer6, born for the second time. — Blumenbacli 

THE SKUlfJC. 

Hhy is the skunk so caUed ? 

Because of the insupportable stink, which it, like 
several other species of this genus, emits when en- 
raged. — Blumenbach, 

THE ICHNEUMON. 

Why is the ichneumon so serviceable in Egypt ? 
Because it destroys the eggs of the crocodile, Rn<f 
also serpents. 

THE WEASEL. 

Why was it said that the weasel produced her young 
in the mouth ? . - ^ 

Because the mother often carries the young ones 
in her niouth. — Blumenbach* 

THE PINE-MA&TEN. 

Why is the pine-marten valued for Us skin ? 
Because it« beautiful fur coines nearest to that of 
the sabiek 

BEARS* 

Why has the polar bear a Jirm footing on the ice ? 

Because the soles of his feet are almost entirely 
clothed with longhair. ^' 

Why are polar bears somtiimes met wUh in the wtn- 
ier months ? 

PART II. 2* 
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Because, no;t having aeeumulated sufficient fat for 
their winter sustenance, they are compelled to shift 
for themselves during the usual period of torpor. 

Why dots the malt polar btar retirt to his winter- 
qiMrterS toith less regularity than thtfenudt ? 

Because in the, fenmles this retreat is essential 
to the preservation and security of their pflT^priug. 

Why ave theftmalebtars mort ferocious on emerging 
from their unaUer-quarters than at any other stason ? 

Because of their extreme leanness, and the crav- 
ings of their own appetites, combined with the ne- 
cessity of providing for their young. 

Why is it said thaJt no main, eiihtr Christian or In* 
dian^ ever kiUtd an Atneriean shb-htar with young ? 

Because the pregnant females, al way a conceal 
themselves. — * After numerous enquiries among the 
Indians of Hudson's Bay,' says Dr Richardson, *only 
one was found who had killed a pregnant bear.' 

Why is the flesh of soine bears tainted and unfit for 
use ? 

Because they have fed much upon fish ; otherwise 
they are reckoned very good eating. Their tongues 
and paws are considered the most delicate, parts, 
and the hams made from them are said to be not in- 
ferior to those of Westphalia. 

Why do hears live through the winter without food ? 

Because they absorb the fat accumulated. in the 
course of the summer, from the setting in of the 
cold season until the return of spring. 

Why does the honey bear attack bees unth impunity ? 

Because it has a shaggy fur, with an uncommon- 
\y thick and lax skin, by which it is defended alike 
H'om the stings of bees and the teeth of dogs. 

Why are bears said to hug their enemies ? 

Because, when irritated, they usually raise them- 
selves upon their hind feet, and endeavour to engage 
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and nqoeaze tbeir opponent between tbeir fore>leg», 
which ft re excessively powerful. 

DOOS. 

Why is the dog leas camivoroua than iht cat-tribe ? 

Because the cheek teeth are less adapted ibr tear- 
ing flesh, and the tongue is smooth. 

Why do the dog and ^ elephant approaeh nearer 
than any other quadrupeds to th^ perfection of vian ? 

Because of the following, peculiarities : the dog is 
th> only animal that dreams ; and he and the ele- 
phant the only animals that understand looks ; the 
elephant is the only animal that, besides inan, 
feels ennui ; the dog, the only quadruped that has 
been brought to speak. Leibnitz bears witness to a 
hound, in Saxony, that coukl speak distincfly thirty 
words. 

Why doef the domeatie Jog differ /rom other varie* 
ties ? 

Because it has the tail curved upwards. When- 
ever there is white on any part of its tail, the tip is 
invariably white. 

Why is the dog so attached 4e man, ufhile almost every 
other quadruped fears man eu its most formidMt 
fotmy ? 

Because this particular species of animal feels a 
natural desire to be useftil te man, and, from spon- 
taneous impulse, attaches itself to him. Were it 
because we train the dog to onr use, and have made 
choice of him in preference to other animals, we 
should see, in various countries, an equal familiarity 
with various other quadrupeds ; but everywhere the 
dog only takes delight in associating with us, and is 
even jealous that our attention should be bestowed 
on bim alone ; it is he who knows us personally, 
watches for us, and warns us of danger, -^ Cuvier. 

Jfhy is the dog the most compHetCy the most remori- 
aUe^ and the most useful eoHqjaesi ever made hy man ? 

BeeauM 0f ery species hn becone our pMpertf 
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each individuial is altogecher devoted to his mastery 
assumes bis manners, knows and defends his goods, 
and remains attached to him until death ; and this 
proceeds neither from want nor restraint, hut solely 
from true gratitude and real friendship. The swift- 
nees, the strength, and the scent of the dog, iiave 
created for man a powerful ally against other ani- 
mals, and were perhaps necessary to the establish- 
ment of society. He is the only animal which has 
followed man through every.region of the earth. — 
Cuvier. 

Why art dogs considered by somA njaturalists to be 
domesticated wolves? 

Because the anatomy of both, for the most part, 
corresponds : the wolf is, however, larger and more 
muscular. Their period of gestation is the same, 
although differently stated by Goldsmith ; which 
statement led to an inference, that the dog and the 
wolf were essentially a different species. 

ffky do, dogs bark at beggars ? 

Because the rags and misery of the poor mendi- 
cant induce the imagination of the dog to see in him 
« robber of hts master's housey or one who will be 
cruel to' himself — and heexpresses his own fears by 
A bark. ^ 

Wky is a house-dog terrified at a naked mem ? 

Because the latter is to the dog an unaccustomed 
sight. 

fFkif are dogs enabled to bedr hunger for a very long 
time wttkoui any serious injury ? 

Because they have a supply of some substance ior 
the distension of their stomachs ; hunger being the 
effect of the stomach's contraction. Dogs have 
been known to live for forty days without food, or 
substitute for food. 

ffliy is the Mackenzie-river dog so valuaUe to the 
'hsdians in the chase ? 

BecMise its want of courage and strength to pull 
ilbwn large animals, is more thaaccropciisatedbyits 
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broad foot and light make, which enable it to run 
over the snow without sinkin«r, if the slightest crust 
is formed on it, and, thus, easily to overtake and teaf 
the moose or rein-deer, and keep them at bay till 
the hunters come up. — t)r Richardson. 

Why is the hart-Indian dog peculiar to the banks of 
the Mackenzie River ? 

Because, being only fitted for the chase, it has, 
since the introduction of guns, gradually given way 
to the mongrel race, sprung from the Rsquimaux, 
Newfoundland, and this very breed, with occasional 
intermixture of European kinds. Formerly, per- 
haps, it was generally spread over the Northern 
parts of America. — Dr Richardson. 

Why do J^ewfoundland dogs swim better than others ? 

Because they are semi- webbed between the toes ; 
which mechanism of the foot presents an extended 
surface, to press away the water from behind, and 
then collapses, when it is drawn forward, previous 
to making the stroke. Sir Everard Home describes 
this action as rowing through the water. 

ff%y is the * wilde hond* of South .Africa also called 
the * hytena-dog.'' 

Because it connects the dog and wolf tribe with 
that of the hyaena. In like manner the gnu forms 
a grftceful link bctwopn the buffalo and antelope. 

Why are the mastiffs of Cuba so highly prized by 
the 7tatives? 

Because they are eminently faithful, and as cou- 
rageous as tliey are powerful, although by no means 
remarkable for their intelligence. They are chosen, 
in preference to all others, for house-guards and 
watch-dogs. 

Why is the terrier so caHed ? 

Because it burrows the earth (terra) in pursuit of 
foxes. — Caius. 
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Why %8 the harrier so called ? 

Because it hunts the hare. — Caius. 

JVhy was the bludhunde, or bloodhound, also called 
* slothunde' ? 

Because slot means the impression left by the foot 
of the (lug in the miro. This dog was remarkable for 
the aruteness of his smell, tracing any wouoded 
game that had escaped from the hunter, and fol- 
lowing the footsteps of the thief, let the distance of 
his flight be ever so great. The bloodhound was in 
great request on the confines of England and {Scot- 
land, when the borderers were continually preying 
on the herds and flocks of their neighbours, and was 
used also by Wallace and Bruce during the civil 
war. Pennant says, ' there is an order dated, so 
late as 1616, that no less than nine bloodhounds 
should be kept on the Border, upon Esk and other 
places mentioned.' — The hound is essentially the 
same as the bloodhound. The fox-hound is a small- 
er variety, and the harrier is still smaller. — Cuvier, 

Why is the spaniel so called? 

Because the race is derived from Spain ; theace, 
ipagneul, French, spaniel, English. 

Why is the greyhound ihejirst in rank among dogs ? 

Because, by the forest laws of Canute, it was en- 
acted, ' that no one, under the degree of a gentle- 
man, should presume to keep a greyhound ;' also 
from an old Welsh sayiug, which signifies that you 
may know a gentleman ' by his hawke, his horse, 
his grehunde.' The greyhound is feelingly alive to 
caresses ; and, when noticed, the motions of his 
heart are most violent and irregular. Caius, how- 
ever, on the authority of Froissart, mentions the 
following fact, not much to the credit of the fidelity 
of this species : — When that unhappy prince, Rich- 
ard II, was taken in Flint'Castle, his favourite grey* 
hound immediately deserted him, and fawned on 
his rival, Bolinbroke ; as if he understood and fore* 
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saw the misfortunes of his former master. This 
act of ingratitude the unfortunate monarch saw, and 
declared aloud to be the presage of his future death. 
— ' Ray, Linnceus, &e, give the name of grains to 
the greyhound, with which, however, the ancient 
Greeks do not appear to have been acquainted.' — 
Ab^e to Blumtnbach. 

Why was the leviner^ or lyemtner, so called? 

Because of the lightness of the kind, (from levtSf 
light) and the old word lyemmeyO. thong ; this species 
being used to be led with a thong, and slipped at the 
game. 

Jfliy is. the mastife or mastiff so called ? 

Because it is a species of great size and strength, 
and a very loud barker ; whence mastiffy quasi mase 
thefese; it being supposed to frighten away robbers 
by its tremendous bark. 

Caius says three mastiffs were a match for a bear, 
aod four for a lion. It appears that Great Britain 
was so noted for its mastiffs, that the Roman empe- 
rors appointed an officer in this island, whose sole 
business it was to breed, and transmit from hence 
to the amphitheatre, such dogs as would prove 
equal to the combats exhibited at that place. 

ffhy toas the old English hound so well qualijiedfor 
hunting ? 

Because his hearing was very perfect, and his 
sense of smell was the most exquisite that could be 
imagined. 

Why does the scent in hunting vary on different 
days? 

Because of the varied condition of the ground, and 
the temperature of the air, which should be moist 
without being wet. If both are in this state, the 
scent is said to be perfect. Wheu the ground is hard 
and dry, there will scarcely beany scent, and it hardly 
ever lies with a north or an east wind. A southerly 
wind, without rain, and a westerly one that is not 
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rough, are the best ; a warm day^ without sun, is a 
perfect one. In some fogs the scent lies high ; in 
others not at all.'— JVotes on Science. 

THE WOLF. 

Why was January called by ihe An^lo- Saxons 
« Wolf-monnV ? 

Because, according to Verstcgan, * people were 
wont always iu that njoneth to be more in danger 
to be devoured of wolves, than in any ses^son els of 
the yeare ; for that, through the extremity of cold 
and snow, those ravenous creatures could not find 
of other beasts sufficient to feed upon.' 

Ifhy are the wolves while in the Arctic regions ? 

Because, probably, of the severity of the winter 
season, which causes their loss of colour ; though 
the change does not occur in all cases. — Sabine. 
Desmarest, though he admits this change, notices 
the whfte wolf as a variety belonging to the pecu- 
liar description of animals called Albinoes. 

THE JACKAL. 

Ifhy is the jackal called the lion's provider ? 

Because, at the jackal's cry, echoed by hundreds 
of similar voices, through the woods and plains, the 
lion, whose ear is dull, rouses himself to action, to 
join in the pursuit of some unhappy wanderer from 
the herds, which has crossed the jackal's path. 

Why is the jackal difficult to domesticate ? 

Because of the strong odour which he emits, as 
filthy as that of the fox ; and his extreme timidity at 
the sight of a stranger. 

Why is the jackal serviceable in hot countries ? 

Because, like the vulture and hyaena, he does not 
require living prey to feed upon ; but wherever there 
!■ an animal body putrefying, his nose scents it at a 
great distance, and the air is soon freed from the 
•ffluvium. 
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T«E FOX. 

Wky does iht fix geizehfis prty tvith his iatk ? 

Because bis claws are thick, short, bhint, and cannot 
be drawn in ; so that he cannot use them like the cat, 
or. secure bis prey otherwise than by the teeth. 

f^f^ does the fox hide himself in burrows in^ ths 
daVy and prowl about in a clouded night ? ^ * 

Because he may avoid the full bthze of day-)i«fit, 
whieb, becoming painful to his eyes, compels him to 
%lose their pupils, so as to render their vision very 
imperfect. Much of the cunning suspiciousnesJ'of 
manner for which the fox is notorious, arises from 
this circumstance : his attitudes and motions partake 
of the uncertainty offals sight, and he appears to be 
most cunning when he is really most sbort-sighted* 
•— • Sec, Zioolog. Soe. 

Why is the cross'fox so^ecdled ? 

Because he has a black cross on his shouldeirs: in 
shape he differs very little from the ciommdn fo«. •• 

}fhy is fox-hunting stiU kept up in England? 

Because the breed is not extinct, '-* partly from the 
extreme prudence of the animal, and partly fVom its 
being considered unsportsmanlike to kill a fox, ex«- 
cept in the chase. " 

Why is it considered that the three hundred * fisted 
io whose tails Sampson tied fire-^emds, were jackals? 

Because jackals assemble in large troops^ bo a# 
to be taken in great numbers ; whereas the ^x is a 
solitary anrmal. 

THE BTiiNA* 

Why hadihe hyttna fmnlerty the epithet 6/*knrgh-^ 
tfig"'? 

Because of a belief among the Greeks end Riomaos^' 
that it imitated the human voicte, and ch wooed sbep« 
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lierds, 80 as to rivet them to the spot upon which 
they vvere met by the quadruped, in the same way 
that a serpent fascinates a bird. 

*nB CAT TRIBE. 

tf^y care ihe ciarcuiterigtics ^qf feline aninuds.so in* 
itrufkng to ihe naturalist ? 

Because animals of the cat kind are, ii^ a state of 
nature, almost continually in action, both by night 
and by day. They either walk, creep, or advance ra-* 
pidty by prodi^i^ioua bounds; but they seldom run^ 
owing, it is believed, to the extreme flexibility of their 
limbs and vertebral column, which cannot preserve 
the rigidity necessary to that species of movement* 
Their sense of sighti^ especially during twilight, ia 
acute ; their hearing, very perfect j and their percep- 
tion of smell less so than th^ dog tribe. Their most 
obtuse sense is that of taste# In fact^ the tongue of 
these animals is as much an organ of mastication as 
of taste ; its sharp and horny points, inclined back- 
wards, being used for tearing away the softer parts 
of the animal substances on which they prey. The 
perception of touch is said to reside very delicately 
in the small bulbs at the base of the mustachios. — 
WUsim. 

, Why does aU the cai tribe possess such grectt streng^- 
tfjaw? 

Because the opening of the mouth is of great ex- 
tent in proportion to the size of the animals; the mus- 
cles which move the lower jaw are also of great 
bulk, and the point on which they immediately act, 
is brought so far forward* in consequence of the 
breadth and shortness of the muzzle, as to give them 
the highest degree of attainable force. 

Why are the claws of the cat tribe always sharp ? 

Because their edge and point is preserved by the 
animal withdrawing them in sheaths, enclosed within 
&ldf of skin, which cover the extremities of the toes. 



THE LION. 

Why has the lion heen styltd * king of the btasta V 

Because, in strength, he surpasses all other animals. 
His generosity and courage are more doubtful. Mr 
Burcheli, the African traveller, says: ' when men 
first adopted the lion as an emblem of courage, it 
would seem that they regarded great size and 
strength as indicating it; but they were greatly mis- 
taken in the character they have given to this indo* 
lent, skulking animal, and have overlooked a much 
better example of true courage, and of other virtues 
ala5, in the bold and faithful dog.' 

fVhy is the lion sciftly attacked whUe sleeping ? 

Because of the dulness of his sense of hearing, the 
difficulty of awakening him, and his want of presence 
of nriind if he be so awakened. Thus, the bushmen 
of Africa are enabled to keep the country tolerably 
clear of lions, without encountering any great dfio* 

fVhy has the lion a terri/ie roar ? 
Because of the great comparative siase of his larynx, 
or that part of the throat which forms the upper part 
of the windpipe; the principal organ of voice hi all 
animals The absolute size of the larynx of the whale 
and the elephant is the largest, but relatively, the 
larynx of the lion has a still greater circumference. 

Why is the bone of the lion*s fore leg of remarkable 
hardness ? 

Because it contains a greater quantity ofphosphate 
of lime than is found in ordinary boi^es.; so that it 
may resist the powerful contraction of ihe muscles. 
The texture of this bone is so compact, that thesub« 
stance will strike tire with steel. 

Why does the lion draw in his daws when in quest 
of prey? 

Because by this means, and the soft cushions of hia 
feet, or fur upon which he treads, he is enabled |a 
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move towards bis victim with greater slillness. The 
claws can, however, be instantly extemjcd to saize 
the prey.. 

}fhy Iff fe lion extremely strong in the Jore-leg ? 
. Because the muscles of that leg. are unusually 
firm, as are also those of the thigh of a fighting cock* 
— Home. 

Why has the lion svperior firmness and pliancy qf 
limb ? 

Becausie his joints are knit together by the re* 
markable strength of the muscles. 

Why is the weight of the lioti^s body very remarkable 
as compared y^ith his size P 

Because of tbe extraordinary density of his mus- 
cles, and tbe compactness of his principal bones. 

Why has the lion hut liile sense of taste} 

Because his lingua], or tongue, nerve, is not larger 
than that of a middle-sized do^. — DesmotUins, 

Why should we discredit stones of lions licking the 
hands of men without injuring them ? 

Because the lion's tongue has sharp and horny 
points, inclining backwards, so as not to be able to 
lick the hand without tearing away tbe skin. 

Why does the lion, when irritatedy strike his sides 
%pith his tail ? 

Because he may excite himself by a prickle or S|iur 
at the extremity of the tail,, and concealed in the tuft 
of long black hairs there.* This circumstance is no- 
ticed by Homer, and Blumenbach some years since 
verified the existence of the prickle ; but the fact was 
unnoticed by naturalists, till last year, when it was 
further corroborated, on the death of two lions in 
the Menagerie Royal at Paris. The prickle ad- 
heiini^ only to the skin by the circutpference of its 
base, IS very easily detached* 
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THE DOMESTIC CAT. 

Why is it evident that cats have been domesticated 
Jrom the most remote antiquity ? 

Because the miinunies of the cat found in the se- 
pulchres of Thebes, and the figures sculptured on 
rrjonumeiits bearing the names of the Pharaohs, 
concur with the Sacred Scriptures to prove, that in 
the earliest ages, the cat existed in Kgypt and Pa- 
lestine, in the domestic state. 

fVhy is the cat in China called * Mao^ or * MiaoV 

Because of its resemblance to its cry. 

Why do cats see in the dark ? 

Because the external rays of light, of which there 
is some in most dark places, after being concentrat- 
ed by those parts which are called the cornea and 
the crystalline leiis, are refl'erted in a briliiaiit con- 
cave mirror at the bottom of the eye, called the to- 
petum. — (Home.) This effect may be constantly 
seen in the domestic cat. In the strong light of the 
day, the iris is so contracted, that a very sinall quan- 
tity of light is admitted to this m'rror ; but in the 
twilight the iris opens, and then the mirror being 
completely exposed, the eye glares in the manner 
with which we are all fan)iliar. The construction, 
therefore, of the eye of the cat tribe enables them 
to collect in one focus whatever light may be found ; 
— and few |>laces are so dark but that some light 
may be found ; — as we know when we have gone 
into a cellar, where the darkness at first appears 
impenetrable, but where, even with our diflereiitly 
constructed organ of vision, we soon distinguish ob- 
jects without difficulty. — Lib.Ent, Knotol. 

Why does the pupil of the caVs eye serve to mark 
time ? 

Because it is like a thread at eleven at night, eleven 
in the morning, and ^\q in the morning; likeajuju- 
bier nut at one in the morning, one in the afternoon, 
seven in the morning, and seven in the eveuyig ; and 
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like the full moon at three in the morning, at one, 
nine, and eight in the evening. The tip of its nose 
is always cold, excepting on the day of the summer 
solstice, when it becomes lukewarm, ^r- Japanese 
EncuchpiBdia. 

nhy does a cat shrink on the whiskers of her upper 
lip being putted ? 

Because the Whiskers are attached to a bed of 
close glands under the skin ; and each of these long 
and stiff hairs is connected with the nerves of the 
lip. r-^ (Cuvier,) The slightest contact of these whis-r 
kers with any surrounding object is thus felt most 
distinctly, although the ht^irs themselves are indent 
sible. 

Why does the cat lick herself? 

Because the tongqe is the chief instrument in 
cleaning herself, and is constructed somewhat like 
a curry-comb, or rather a wool-card, being bent 
with numerous horny points, bent downwards and 
backwards, and which serve several important pur-^ 
poses, such as lapping milk, filing minute portions 
of meat from bones, and especially, keeping the fur 
smooth and clean ; and cats are by no means spar- 
ing in their labour to effect this. The female cat is 
still more particular with her kittens than herself, 
and always employs much time in licking their fur 
smooth* — Mr Rennie-^in Journ, Roycd Insiit^ 

}fhy does the eat destroy mice ? 

Because its ruling passion is for animal food, or 
rather the desire to destroy a living animal. Hence, 
also, the cat devours insects, as Hies, beetles, cock-« 
roaches, &c. 

Why do cats bury their extr^ment ? 
' Because of an instinct of distrust resulting from 
their wild state, which revolt* against the feeling of 
domestication, because the strong smell of their ex- 
crements might reveal their retreat, and the abode 
f(,nd asylum of their young, which (ire to . remain 
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eoneealed. Thus, it is not from cleanliness, as gen- 
erally supposed. 

Why is it commonly thought that eats will always 
faU upon their. feet ? 

Because of the facility with which they balance 
themselves when springing from a height; which 
power of balancing is in some degree produced by 
the 0exibility of the heel, the bones of which have 
DO fewer than four joints. 

ffhy do cats alight soJUy on their feet ? 

Because in the middle of the foot there is placed a 
large ball, or pad, in five parts, formed of an elastic 
substance ; and at the base of each toe is a similar 
pad. It is impossible to imagine any mechanism 
more calculated to break the force of a fall. 

THE SLOTH. 

Why is the sloth slow in his movements, and in a 
ftate of pain, when confined in a menagerie ? 

Because his feet are not formed for walking on 
tbe ground; they cannot act in a perpendicular di- 
rection : and his sharp and long claws are curved. 
He can only move on the ground by pulling himself 
along by some inequalities on the surface, therefore 
on a smoojth floor he is wretched. He is intended 
to pass his life constantly suspended by his four legs 
from under the branches of trees, thus travelling 
from branch to branch, and sleeping when he is 
satis^ed, 

THE CAMEL. 

Why is the camel used for travelling in the deserts of 
hot countries ? 

Because its feet are formed to tread lightly upon a 
dry and shifting soil; its nostrils have the capacity of 
closing, so as to shut out the driving sand, when the 
whirlwind scatters it over the desert ; and it is pro-r 
vided with a peculiar apparatus for retaining water in 
its stomach, so that it can march from well to well 
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vritbout great inconvenience, although they be se- 
Teral hundred miles apart. 

Ifhy do camele travel in a single JUe ? 

Because if any of the loads gel out of order, they 
can be adjusted by leading the camel out of the line, 
before those behind have come up ; whereas, if they 
marched witli a wide extended front, the whole ca- 
ravan must stop when any accident happens to a 
single camel. — Bttrckhardt, 

tVhy do camel drivers srive camels three times their 
vsunl quantity of food be/ore proceeding over a sterile 
district ? 

Because the construction of the stomach eni^bles 
the animals to ruminate upon this supply of food 
during a very long march. — Burekhardt, 

Why does the carnal kneel doton to receive its burthen ? 

Because soon after a camel is born^, his owner ties 
his feet under its belly, and having thrown a large 
cloth over its back, heavy stones are put at eat^h 
corner of the cloth, which rests on the ground. In 
this* manner the camel becomes acchstomed to' re- 
ceive the heaviest loads. — Prevost, Voyages. 

Why is the cameVs tread perfectly noiseless ? 

Because its feet are as soft as sponge or leather, 
being composed of an elastic kjubstance, and covered 
with hair ; wherefore the large creature moves along, 
under a very heavy load, with no greater noise than 
is made by the deer bounding over the grassy turf. 

Why has the camel a hump on iu back ? 

Because the soft, fatty substance of which the 
bump is composed) nmy, when the animal is with- 
out food in the desert, become absorbed into the 
system, and thus afford nourishment to the animal; 
the hump being renewed when the camel obtains 
pasturage. 

Why are dromedaries used for riding ? 
' Because of their superior swiftness to the heavy 



oarael, Tfau^ the camel of the caravan, or the bag* 
gage ca{|iel| may be compared to the dray-horse ; 
the dromedary to the hunter^ and, in some instan- 
ces, to the race -horse. 

THE Ar^TELOFE. 

ffhf. are some antelopes called lyre antelopes ? 

Because their horns are in the shape of the lyre. 

}Vhy is a certain species of antelope called the 
springbok? 

Because it takes remarkable flying leaps, rising 
with the back curved or elevated tO the height of 
eight feet in the air, as if about to take flight. — 
Burchell^s Travels. 

Ifhy is the age of the antelope in some measure to 
he estimated by its horns P 

Because the horns, which appear in the seventh 
month, increase rapidly in size until the third year, 
when they have completed two spiral turns, and are 
marked by about twelve elevated rings. After this 
their growth is less rapid ; but at six years old the 
number of convolutions is lucreased to three, and 
that of the circular rings to twenty-seven. They 
are then about thirteen inches in length, nearly 
close at the base, and about a foot apart at the 
points. At a still more advanced period they may 
attain sixteen, twenty, or even twenty-four inches 
in length ; but the number of complete convolutions 
seldom reaches four. 

Why are hawks flown at antelopes in hunting them ? 

Because the hawks keep the antelopes occupied 
until the dogs have time to come up with them and 
seize them. 

Jfhy is the term ^ gazelle^ figurative of perfect 
beauty} 

Because the gazelle, a species of antelope, is one 
of the most elegant animals in nature. Its skin is 
beautifully sleek, its body extremely graceful, its 
bead peculiarly light, its ears highly fLexM^t its eyes 
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most brilliant and glancing, and its legs as slender 
as a reed. The Arabian describes his mistress as * an 
antelope in beauty'-— * bis gazelle einploys all his 
soul, ^c,' — and Byron in speaking of thedark eyes 
of an eastern beauty, says, ^ Go look on those of the 
gazelle.' 

THE CNICORX. 

ffhy has the eanstence of the unicorn been denied? 

Because it^s impossible that a ruminating cleft- 
footed animal could have one horn, as the unicorn is 
represented to have : since the frontal, or forehead 
bone being originally divided in two, a born could 
not have grown in the centre of the division. — 
Camper. 

Why is the unicorn supposed to represent the horned 
antelope ? 

Because the idea of the unicorn has probably aris- 
en from the coarse figures traced by savages on rocks : 
^norant of perspective, and wishing to present in 
profile the horned antelope, they could only give it 
one horn, and thus originated the unicorn. The 
unicorns of the Egyptian monuments are most pro- 
bably but the productions of a similarly crude style, 
which the religion of the country imposed on thQ 
artist. Many of the profiles of quadrupeds have 
only one leg before and one behind : why then 
should they show two horns ? It is possible that 
individual animals might be taken in the chase, 
whom accident had despoiled of ope horn, as it 
often happens to chamois and the Scythian antelope: 
pnd that would suffice to confirm the error which 
these pictures originally produceil. It is thus, pro-^ 
bably, that we find anew the unicorn in tb^ moun- 
tains of Thibet. — Cuvier, 

THE CHAMOIS. 

Ifhy does the chamois safely bound J>ver wide chfums^ 
of rocks ? 
Pepause of his ajttraordinar^ power of bakmcing 
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the body — of instiintly finding the centre of grav- 
ity, -**• and pef;uli«irity uf all the p^oat tribe, to which 
the chamois is nearfy allied. The ability of the eye 
to measara distances, with such undeviating exact- 
ness, is associated with this power of finding the 
centre of gravity. — Lib, Ent. KnowL 

THE ox. 

ffhv 19 the hump of the zebra or Indian ox kighiy 
fnized? 

Because it is chiefly composed of fat, and is reck- 
oned the most delicate part. The whole of the 
breeds are treated with great veneration by the Hin- 
doos, who hold it sinful to kill them. 

fFhy art certain cotos called Mdemey ? 
Because the breed originally came Irom Alderney, 
a single British island, containing only one village. 
It is high, rugged, and encompassed by dangerous 
reefs, and tbe islanders have very little intercourse 
with the rest of the world. 

ffhy is ike lower smaller than the upper jaw of a 

Because tbe cow and all other ruminating animals 
have their grinding teeth intersected by indented 
transverse furrows, and the crowns are not placed 
horizontally, but incline obliquely, so that in the 
upper jaw the outer side is highest, and in the 
lower, that next the tongue. 

r 

THE ftlKAFFE. 

Hhy is the giraffe also called a camelopard? 

Because the Romans, who so named it, faincied it 
a combination of the characters of the camel and 
leopard: its ancient denomination was Zuraphoy 
whence the nam^ giraffe. 

JVhy were the descriptions of the camelopard for- 
merly received as fabulous ? 

Because of the absence of the animal from Eu- 
rope^ for three centuries and a half; whencoi its ex- 
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traordinary height and apparent disproportioDa 
caused it to be classed with the q nicer ns, aphinxea^ 
&c, of ancient poets and naturalists. 

Why were the legs of the giraffe <m€e «ou/ to be 
longer before than behind ? 

Because of the height of the witliers, which ac- 
cording to the animurs age, may exceed the height 
of the rump hy sixteen or twenty inches, and which 
disproportion, when seen at a distancis, must haye 
led to the above erroneous inference. — Le VaiUafU, 

Why does the tongue of the giraffe differ from thai 
of other animals ? 

Because it not only is the organ of taste, but has 
besides nearly all the powers of the proboscis of the 
elephant, although 'UOt possessed of the same 
strength. They differ, indeed, in one being an e- 
longation of the organ of smell — - the other of the 
organ of taste. — Sir E. Home* 

Why does the giraffe mxtve awkardly ? 

Because of the disproportion of the hinder parts of 
its body, and the immense length of the neck, whteh, 
instead of being arched, forms an angle with the 
shoulders. In walking it moves the fore and hind 
foot of the same side together, like an ambling 
horse, from which circumstance it has a very re- 
markable motion, whence — the move of the knight 
at chess is derived. — Blununbadu 

DKER. 

Why is the fur of (he retn-tfe^f used by aUthe tribes 
of the arctic circle^ for tointer clothing ? 

Because the hairs composing the coat of the deer 
are so thick, that it is hardly possible to discern the 
least portion of the naked hide ; and * a suit of cloth- 
ing made of this skin is so impervious to the cold, 
that, with the addition of a blanket of the same ma- 
terial, any one so clothed may bivouaok on the ano w 
with safety, in the most intense cold ef -sa aretic 
winter** nightJ — Dr Hkhardsm. 
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if^hy is the rein-deer a serviceable bettst of burden ? 

Because of the great strength of its shoulders aud 
fore -quarters, and the musoularity of its loins. 

•ff'ky do the Laplanders migrate toith their herds of 
Ttin-deer from the interior to th% coast of Lapland ? 

Because the interior, particularly its boundless 
forests, is so infested by stinging insects, that no 
animal can escape their incessant persecutions, but 
by fleeing to the coast; the cool sea-breezes being 
unfavourable to the insects. — 2>e Brokers Travels. 

ffhjf does the rein-deer produce a crackling noise 
while running? 

Because of the contraction of its hoofs, when the 
foot is raised from the ground. 
' Why are the hoofs of the rein-deer broad and spread- 
ing? 

Because the foot may present a large surface 
i^hen the rein-deer crosses the yielding snows ; and, 
like the snow-^hoe of the Norwegians and Canadian 
Indians, assist to prevent the animal sinking so deeply 
as it would if the hoof were small and compact, like 
that of the fallow deer, which finds its food upon un- 
yielding surfaces. 

FALLOW-OEEft. 

Why does the fallow-deer^ while drinking,plunge and 
keep its nose under water for a considerable time ? 

Because it has two spiracula or breathing-places 
besides the nostrils ; one at tlie inner corner of 
each eye, having a communication with the nose.-* 
C. White. 

Why was stag-hunting in England formerly very 
perilous ? 

Because when the stag turned to bay, the ancient 
hunter went in upon, and killed or disabled, the des- 
perate auimal. At certain times of the year this was 
held particularly dangerous, a wound re<?eived from a 
stag's horn being then deemed poisoneus, and more 

r ART II. 4 
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dangerous than one from the tusks of a boar, as tbe 
old rhyme testifies : — 

(Jf thoa be hurt with hart, it brings thee to thy Mer, 
But barber** hand wiU boar's hurt heal, thereof thoa tf eed*st not fetfr.' 

SirWdtUr SooU. 

Why do aidlers differ from horns? 

Because the autler is a real bone ; it is formed in 
tbe same manner, and consists of the same elements 
as other bones. — JVbtes to Blumenbach. 

Why is harVS'horn jelly nutritious ? 

Because the horn of the stag contains a large pro- 
portion of gelatine. 

Why is the deer poetically said to weep ? 

Because, in the heads of deer and antelopes, there 
are cavities imbedded in a bony case, and believed 
by French naturalists to be receptacles for tears, of 
which the thinner part evaporating, a substance re- 
mains, called by them, /arine« de eerf,or deer's tears, 
the receptacles themselves being called larmiers. 

Why is the de^er cls strong cts he is fleet ? 

Becauseofthepeculiar hardness of the bone of his 
foot. 

Why is the fallow-deer often seen domesticated in 
stables ? 

Because he manifests a sort of afifection for the 
horse. 

Why ioere sheep formerly excluded from grazing on 
forests? 

Because being such close grazers, they would pick 
out all the finest grasses, and hinder the deer from 
thriving. — G. White. 

In the Holt, where a full stock of fallow-deer has 
been kept up till lately, no sheep are admitted to this 
day. 

SWINE. 

Why do swine roll themselves in mire ? 

B«cauM thiey may protect themselvef from filies^by 
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the mud when dry ; and not from any liking or in- 
clination for uncleanness, particularly as no animal 
is more careful to have its bed clean and dry, than 
the pig. — Rennie, 

TH& ELEPHANT. 

Why dots tkt elephant move differently /mm the horse ? 

Because^without reckoning the joint which unites 
the hoof, the hort^e has three bones in the leg — the ele- 
phant has two. Thus the horse moves with an elastic 
pace, while the elephant has a grave or stiff progres- 
sion; and this want of elasticity renders it disagreeable 
to ride on him for any distance. The peculiarity of 
his movement is generally attributed to the weight of 
khe elephant's body, which, in some instances, is up- 
wards of SOOOlbs. 

Why is the elephant one of the safest beasts of burden ? 

Because its step is so sure that it never stumbles, 
even on the worst roads. 

Why is the elephant the natural inhabitant of rich 
plains, where vegetation attains its utmost luxuriance ? 

Because of the simple construction of his stomach 
and intestines,which require frequent supplies; of the 
great quantity of food which he consumes for his ordi- 
nary support; of the waste which is necessarily pro- 
duced by the weight and bulk of his body; and of the 
conformation by which he is fitted to move on level 
ground. 

H'hy are more ceUs filed with air in the skvU of the 
elephant than in other animals ? 

Because the surface may be increased for the attach- 
ment of those large muscles which belon g to the lower 
jaw, proboscis, and neck of the elephant, and the me- 
chanical power of these muscles, may be augmented 
by removing their attachments further from the centre 
of motion. These air-cells do not increase the weicht 
of the head ; a precaution especially necessary in thia 



^ 
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instance, an the head is more heavy and massy in this 
than in any other animal. — Lib. £nL Knowledge. 

Ifhy art the scent and hearing of the elephant remark- 
ably OA^ute ? 

Because, living in troops, hut often dispersed for 
food, they may gatlier together without difficulty. 
Elephants are known to discover a tiger-track by the 
smell. 

IV hy does not the elephant smell with his trunks 

Because the passage of aj]y liquid through the 
canals of the trunk would not accord with the deli- 
cacy of the hningof the nostrils in the head. Thus 
man hs in pain when any liquid enters the nose; and, 
in like manner the sense of smell does not exist in 
tbd nostrils of those animals that are constantly 
using them as a passage for water, as the whale. 
The sense of smell in the elephant is confined to that 
part of the nostrils which is enclosed in the bones of 
the head. — Cuvier. 

Jfhy does the elephant throw up his trunk when at- 
tacked by the tiger ? 

Because it may be as far as possible out of reach, 
and if the trunk be qnce scratched by the tiger, the 
elephant becomes ungovernable. 

iVhy does the trunk of the elephant seize upon large 
and small objects with equal certainty ? 

Because the muscles of the trunk, which are nearly 
40,000, have the power of distinct motion. — Cvvier. 

ffhy, in crossing^ rivers^ is the elephant safe when his 
body ts completely immersed in water ? 

Because it is only neccdisary for him to bring the 
tip of his trunk to the surface, so as to breathe the 
external air. 

ff^hy are the clephnnl's tusks tiow brought to Europe, 
ofsmiaUer size than formerly ? 

Because herds of olephotits are scarce in the present 
day, and those which are fuund are unsparingly hunt- 
ed for their ivory ; so that probably few elephants live 
the natural term of their life. 
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Why art the tuiks of the elephant tteth^ and noi 
horns, as was once supposed ? 

Because, although ivory-, they are foriped like 
other teeth by successive secretious from a pulpy 
root. The tusk does not adhere to this root, but is 
held in its socket as a nail is held in a plank, by the 
elasticity of the parts alone. 

Why are the tusks of an elephant an uncertain stand 
ardfur estimating his size ?. 

Because the tusks grow throughout the life of the 
animal, and the body does not. 

Why are the teeth of the elephant renewed whent h^ 
are worn out ? 

Because he may masticate not only a larger quan- 
tity of food than other animals, but through a long 
series of years. — ' The teeth of the elephant last a 
century : if the animal were to grow to double its 
present size, there is a provision for the continuance 
of the teeth : but as soon as the growth of the jaw 
is arrested, the succession of the teeth is arrested 
also, which fixes the duration of the animal's life. 
— ^ Sir E, Home. 

Why dots the elephant sleep in a standing positionf 
against a tree ? 

Because his tusks furnish him with support, and 
placing them against the tree, he relieves the weight 
which his bead carries, and enjoys a partial repose 
with tolerable ease. 

Why is the elephant a peaceable animal ? 

Because he subsists upon vegetable food, and 
therefore has neither the desire to destroy life, 
which characterizes the carnivorous animals, nor 
the means of gratifying such a desire. 

Why is the elephant sometimes white? 

Because it is an Albino : that is, an animal made 
white b^ disease. 

Jfhyxs the genercd use of elephants forbidden at and 
near Ualattta ? 

PAKT II. 4* 
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BeMHise they might occasion frequent accidents 
by frightening horses. — Heher. 

Why is the white elephant pari of the roiled train at 
Ava? 

Because the court and people would consider it as 
peculiarly inauspicious to want one of these ani- 
mals ; and the more there are, the more perfect is 
the kingly office considered. — CraufartPs Travels, 

Why has the elephant superstitiously been consider- 
td a religious ammal ? 

Because of an exaggerated notion of the aniinaPs 
Mgacity. 

Why has the employment of the elephant been discon- 
tinveain modern warfare ? 

Because of his terror of fire-arms, which makes 
bim unmanageable, and destructive of both friends 
and foes. 

Why does the elephant appear more sagacious than 
he really is ? 

Because the facial line, or the vertical height of 
the skull, \Klien compared with its horizontal length, 
is elevated by causes which have no connexion with 
the volume of the brain. 

Why is the elephant proud of his trappings? 

Because he is accustomed to wear them upon 
potBpous cel'emonials, where he receives impres- 
sions in unison with the parade of the scene. 

Why is the elephant employed in hunting the tiger 
in India ? 

Because of his delicate scent, his strength to 
make way through the thickest covers, his sagacity, 
and especiaUy his great stature, by which thehunt- 
e» is lifted out of danger.- 

HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Why^ is the ivory tusk of the Hippopotamus preferred 
for artificial teeth ? 
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Beciause it dues not, from exposure to the air, turn 
yellow so soon as the ivory of the elephant, and is 
also at first harder and whiter. 

THE RATKL. 

H'hy is the subsistence of the ratel entirely on honey, 
doubted by naturalists ? 
^ Because it9 teeth correspond more closely with 
tho^e of cats than atiy other quadruped, and exhibit 
a carnivorous character, scarcely, if at all, inferior 
to that of hysBoas. 

Why does the raid attack bees with impunity ? 

Because of the roughness of its hide. Such is its 
tenacity of life, that * it is a species of amusenient 
for the farmers at the Cape, to run knives through 
different parts of its body, without being able for a 
length of time to deprive it of existence.' — Barrow, 

THE HORSE. 



Why is the ear of the horse so interesting apart of 
his anatomy ? 

Becaui^e it is one of the most beautiful parts about 
him, and even more intelligible than the eye ; and 
an observer of the horse can tell, by the expressive 
motion of the ears, almost all that he thinks or 
Miean:«. 

Why is it a good sign for a horse to carry one ear for- 
ward and the other backward, when on a journey ? 

Because this stretching of the ears iu contrary 
directions, shows that he is attentive to everything 
that is taking place around him, and, while he is so 
doing, he cannot be much fatigued, or likely soon 
to become so. Few horses sleep without pointing 
their ears as above, that they may receive notice of 
the approach of objects in every direction. 

* When horses or mules march in company at 
night, those in front direct tkeir ears forwards; 
those in the rear direct them backwards ; and those 
in the centre turn them laterally or across; the 
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whole troop seeming thus to be actuated by one 
feeling, which watches the general safety. — JtmoU, 

Why dots the eye of the horse point a little forwards 
from, Sie side of the head ? 

Because the animal may have a more extended 
field of vision. 

Why does rwt the loss of one eye enfeehle sight ? 

Because the other acquires greater energy ; though 
it much contracts the field of vision. It is said to 
render the conception erring,, and the case of mis- 
judgment of distances is the one commonly brought 
forward to show this. One-eyed horses, have, how- 
ever, been found extraordinary leapers. 

Why is it a vulgar error to suppose wall-eyed horses 
not liable to blindness ? 

Because there is no difference of structure which 
can produce this exemption ; but the wall-eyed 
horse, from this unseemly appearance, and his fre- 
quent want of breeding, may not be exposed to 
many of the usual causes of inflammation. 

Why does the pupil of the eye expand when a horse 
is brought to the door of the stable ? 

Because it may keep out the extra quantity of 
light, which would be painful to the animal and in- 
jurious to vision. When opposed directly to the 
sun, the pupil, or aperture in the iris, will almost 
close. 

Why was the injlammaiion of the horse's eye former^ 
ly called * moon-blindness* ? 

Because of its periodical return, and some sup- 
posed influence of the moon ; an absurdity which is 
its own contradiction. 

Why are the eyes of horses kept clean ? 

Because, like birds, they have a kind of third eye- 
lid, called the Aau7, moistened with a pulpy substance 
or mucilage, to take hold of the dust on the eye-ball, 
and wipe it clean ; so that the eye is hardly everset^^ 
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With any thing on it, though gfeatly exposed from 
its size and posture. 

Why do horses shy as they groto old? 

Because of a decay in their sight ; a loss of con- 
vexity in the eye, lessening the convergency of the 
rays, and throwing the perfect image bejond, and 
not on tiie retina. 

ffhy are the teeth a criterion of the horse^s age ? 

Because the incisor or front teeth of the horse 
have a production of enamel in their centre ; but the 
cavity which this forms, containing no cement, is 
merely filled by the particles of .food, &c. As the 
enamel descends only to a certain extent in the tooth, 
the teeth disappear at last, from the constant wear 
of the part in mastication; and this is improperly 
called the filhng upof the teeth. — Blumenhach. 

Why are the grinders of the horse never perfect ? 

Because the tooth is not finished when it cuts the 
gum : the lower part of its body is complete, while 
the upper part is worn away by mastication, and the 
proper fang is not added till long after. Thus, if 
the part out of the gum is complete, the rest of the 
body is imperfect, and there are no fangs: on the 
contrary, when the fangs are formed, much of the 
body has been worn away in mastication. — Blumen- 
hcLch, 

fVhy has the horse the pack-wojc, or a strong cord 
from the hack of the head to the bones of the back ? 

Because the head hangs in a slanting position from 
the extremity' of the neck, and the neck itself projects 
considerably from the chest; thus the whole weight of 
the head and neck is suspended from the chest, and 
very great poweris requisite to support them. In addi- 
tion to the simple weight of the head and neck,the neck 
projecting from the chest, and the head hanging from 
the extremity of the neck, act with enormous mechan- 
ical force, and require more than a hundred-fold the 
power necessary to support them. As an illustration, 
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it may be observed, that it requires a strong man to 
lift a small table from the ground at armVlength. 

Why are large nostrils a perfection in hunters and 
running horses ? 

Because they afford the animals freer respiration * 
when they are hard-ridden or run.-^ G. White. 

Why are horses toiih white legs and feet less valuable 
than those which have them not ? 

Because, even in a wet soil and climate, white hoofs 
are more brittle, and more liable to accident and 
lameness than black ones ; and in stony soils white 
hoofs are much more liable to break and to contract 
than those of a darlc colour. 

ff'hy is it difficult to distinguish the species of a horse 
from the inspection of his bones ? 

Because the size can scarcely be assumed as a 
specific character, it varying remarkably in the same 
species. Hence the bones of fossil horses present no 
precise character to distinguish them from the medi- 
um-sized existing species. 

Why does a bulky, heavy horse make less progress than 
a compact muscular animal ? 

Because the fat horse makes but little exertion, 
much of his force being expended in transporting 
his own overgrown mass. 

Why does the speed and wind of the horse depend on 
the size of the lungs ? 

Because in proportion to the quantity of air which 
they contain, and the less frequent necessity of renew- 
ing that air by breathing, will the animal be at his 
ease, or distressed,when violent exertion is demanded 
of him. 

Why does the rider sit almost undisturbed onthe hack 
of a fast-going horse ? 

Because the back is divided into numerous bones, 
and between each pair there is a highly elastic sub- 
stance, which will yield and give way to every jar, — 
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forming altogether a springy mass. If the back were 
of unyielding materials, if it resembled a bar of wood 
or iron, the jar or jolting, in the rapid motion of the 
animal, could not possibly be endured. 

Why is a long-hacked hoise easy in his paces ? 
Because the increased distance between the fore 
and hind legs, which are the supports of the spine, 
will afford greater room for the play of the joints 
of the back. A long spring has n*:ich more play 
than a short one, and will better obviate concussion. 
ffhy does a horse improve his pace when whipped on 
the hips ? 

Because his organ of touch is situated in the hips, 
which are furnished with many nerves. 

Why does a horse grunt when exercised on a full sto^ 
mach? 

Because the pressure of the stomach on the lungs 
impedes the breathing. 

Why artjockies torrect in the term * blood and hone^ 
to distinguish the breed and genealogy of horses? 
' Because blood is an allowable term for the race, 
and bonS is so far significant, that the bone of a 
running-horse is remarkably compact, compared 
with the bone of a draught-horse. It will be readily 
understood, that the space in the gallop must give a 
shock in proportion to its length ; the greater the 
muscular power, the denser and stronger is the bone. 
Why do jockies judge of a horse by his sinews or ten- 
dons? 

Because the condition of the tendon indicates the 
state of the muscle; the muscularfibres forming what 
is termed the belly of the muscle, and the tendon 
through which the muscle pulls, being two parts of 
one organ. Strong muscles being powerful contract- 
ors, cause high and round action, and such horses are 
safe to ride. Their feet are generally preserved good, 
owing to the pressure they sustain from their high ac- 
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tion. But this excellence in a horse will not make 
him a favourite at Newmarket. The circular motion 
cannot be the swiftest: a blood-horse carries his foot 
near the ground. 

Why is strength of sinew in the fore-legs essential to 
the speed of a horse ? 

Because the feet may be well thrown out before ; 
lot if these sinews be not strong, the joints will be 
unable to sustain the weight of his body, when power- 
fully thrown forward, by the exertion of his hind- 
quarters, and he will be apt to come with bis nose 
to the ground. 

FOREIGN HORSES. 

Why does the Arabian horse probably differ least firom 
the native stocky and rankjirst m our aomestic races ? 

Because, instead of crossing the breed, as we so 
frequently do, the Arabs take every precaution to 
keep it pure and unmixed. They preserve, with the 
greatest care, the genealogies of their horses: those 
of the first kind are called nobles^ being * of a pure 
and ancient race, purer than milk;' two other kinds, 
which have been degraded by common alliances, 
sell at lower prices. The Arabs say the genealogy 
of their finest horses is known for 2000 years. 

The Greek sporting-men held the same' opinion, 
long before the Arab horse was known. *What 
chance have I of winning.^', inquired a youth whose 
horse was about to start on the Olympic course. *Ask 
the dam of your horse,' was the experienced reply. 

Why are the horse and the ass used by the •Arabians 
and Tartars to discover springs in the desert ? 

Because both these animals are^ in some measure, 
aware of the existence of water from a great dis- 
tance. — Wilson, inthe Quarterly Joum. Agriculture, 

Why are the horses ofArabia, Persia, and Barbary, 
the most beauiiful and perfect of their kind? 
Because of the fint climate of those countries, where 
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the heaveDs are almost perpetually serene ; the at- 
mosphere is very dry, and the soil light, and for the 
roost part sandy. In Europe, the Spanish breed, 
which enjoys a climate less different from that of 
the east than most £urop»ean countries, is naturally 
the finest on our continent. The strength, beauty, 
and swiflness of English horses are rather to be at- 
tributed to the wealth, perseverance, and peculiar 
fancies of the English nation, than to any natural 
advantages of climate, -s— WUson, 

Why is a certain species of horse called a Barb ? > 

Because the breed is from Bg^rbary, in Africa. 

Why do the Arabs reckon the genecdogies of their 
horses froriidhe mothers ? 

Because the female is more concerned than the 
male in the excellence and value of the produce. 

Why has the Arab horse an apparent sagacity seldom 
seen in other brieds ? 

Because of the kindness with which he is treated 
from a foa^l. The mare and the foal inhabit the same 
tent with the Bedouin and his children ; and the ani- 
mal acquires that friendship and love for man which 
occasional ill-treatment will not cause him to forget. 

Bishop Heber says his Arab horse had ^almost as 
mucTi attachment and coaxing ways as a dog. This 
seems the general character of the Arab horse. It 
IS not the nery dashing animal I had supposed, but 
with more rationality about him, and more appa- 
rent confidence in him, than the majority of English 
horses.' 

Ifhy are the unld horses in the plains of America ^ to 
the south of the Rio de la Platat called *- insurgent ?' 

Because, in troops sometimes of 10,000 individu- 
als, preceded by videttes and detached skirmishers, 
they advance in a close column, which nothing can 
break. If a travelling carriage, or a body of caval- 
ry is perceived approaching, the leaders of the wrld 
horses advance upon a reconnoissiiDc»y and then, 

PART II. 5 
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according to the movements of the chief^ the whole 
body passes at a gallop to the right or left of the 
caravan ; in viling, at, the same time, the domeatic 
hor&e)!« to desertion. The latter often join tfi^ir late 
companions, and are never again observed volunta- 
rily to return to the domestic stat6. Th«se wild 
troops often return again with a threatening aspect, 
sweeping round the caravan, or hovering near it 
like a cloud. At other times, they describe a single 
bold circle, »nd, after uttering a cry of defiance, 
they disappear over the wilderness. Each of these 
great squadrons is composed of a reunion of small 
companies, separately formed of as many mafesaa 
a single horse is able to keep !in subjection. — 
Wilson, 

Jfhy do wild horses, in triweUingto a didani jMCr- 
iure, always run against the wind r 

Because they may \)e more speedily apprised ef 
whatever danger may await them in their intended 
course. 

Why are (he horses of Sweden Jlnelylimhed and^sure- 
footed, notwithstanding the cold and moist climate ? 

Because of the great precautions used to defend 
them from humidity, even in the stable; by which 
means they are preserved from those defluxions 
which so frequently attack horses in moist climates. 

f THE BRITISH S0R8E. 

Why are. English race-horses named ^ first UoodT ? 

Because they are as near as possible to ^be fo- 
reign stock. 

Why is the great Lincolnshire black horse now but 
rare in the caoairy of England ? 

Because, in active service, its great size rend^n 
it unwieldy; wherefore, others of a smaller but 
more active kind are preferred. 

Why has the Suffolk Punch immwnse power ? 

Because the low position of his shoulder enables 
him K^ throw so much of hia weight inte the coHar.. 
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Why is the Clydesdale horse so ceUled ? 

Because it is principally bred in a district on the 
Clyde, in Scotland. 

Why is the Galloway so called ? 

Because of its origin from a breed of horses once 
found in the south of Scotland, on the shore of the 
Sol way Firth. 

ffhy is the Irish horse generally smaller than the 
English ? 

Because he is stinted in his growth, from the po- 
verty and custom of the country imposing on him 
much hard work, When he is unfit for labour, of any 
kind. 

Why is the leaping of an Irish horse superior to the 
English^ 

Because the leap of the Irish horse is the proper 
jump of the deer ; whereas the leaping of the En- 
glish Is 'striding, as It were, over a low fence, and 
stretching at hia full leilgth over a higher one. 



Why was^ horsemanship t informet times^ of a higher 
order than in the present day ? 

Because its objects, war and gallantry, with their 
attendant virtues, courage and. chivalric honour, 
were more ennobling in their effects than the gam* 
bling zeal of St Leger. 

Why are hells placed on horses ? 

Because they were a favourite addition to the 
equipment of ahorse in the early times of chivalry. 
An old Troubadour poet, Arnold of Marsan, states 
▼cry gfave reasons for wearing them. He says, 
^Let the neck of the knight's horse be garnished 
with bells, well hung. * Nothing is more proper to 
inspire confidence in. a knight, and terror to an ene- 
my. The war-horse of a soldier of a religious order 
of knighthood might have his collar of bells, for 
their jangling was loved by a monk himself — 

>Uul wlwn lie rode, men might his bridle liear, 
Oingleliig in a whistling wind u elere, 
And eke as loud as doth Uie chapel hH*. 
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Why were (he old English war horses necessariiy 
very heavy ? 

Because the soldier was cased in ponderous ar- 
mour, and the knight, with all his accoutrements, 
often rode more than 25 stone. No little bulk and 
strength were therefore required in the animal des- 
tined to carry tliis back-breaking weighty 

Why was the price^ of the English horse formerly 
regulated by proclamation ? 

Because breeders and dealers, then, ae now, skil- 
ful in imposing on the inex{)erienced, obtained from 
many of* our young grandees enormoiis prices. 
Such was the value of English horses in 1386, 
when Richard I issued a proclamation for the above 
purpose. 

Why is the use of the pack-horse discontinued ? 

Because of the great modern improvements in 
roads and carriages. 

The gigantic proportions and immense powers of 
our dray-horses are only equalled by their intelli- 
gence and docility. It may safely be ^aid, that this 
breed of horses is no|^ to be paralleled on the fiiee 
of the earth. -^ Cuvier. 

One of our powerful draught horses of London, 
will draw, fer a short distance, the enormous weight 
of three tons. 



Why is horse-racing less cruel than is generally ima- 
gined? 

Because the horse enters into the spirit of the race 
as thoroughly as does his rider : indeed, the jockey 
becomes a part and portion of him ; every motion 
of his arms and body corresponding with and as- 
sisting the action of the horse. 

Why do we use the phrase of ^bearing away the 
beU?' ** . 

Because the prize in horse-racing was, formerly, a 
wooden bell adorned with flowers. This was after- 
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wards changed for a silver bell, and ' given to him 
who should run the best and furthest on horsebacki 
on Shrove Tuesday.' 

Why art horses so short-lived in England ? 

Because of the absurd practice of running our 
race-horses at two or three years old, working others 
long before their limbs are knit, or their strength 
come, and cruelly exacting from them services far 
beyond their powers. Their age does not average 
eleven years. Cuvier says that ' it may safely be 
asserted, that more horses are consumed in England, 
in every ten years, than in any other country in the 
world, in tea times that period, except those which 
perish in war.' 

ff'hy dots the pace kill horses in posting ? 

Because a horse at a dead pull, or at the beginning 
of his pull, is enabled, by the force of his muscles, to 
throw a certain weight into the collar. If he walk 
four miles in the hour, some part of that muscular 
energy must be expended in the act of walking ; and, 
consequently, the power of drawing must be propor- 
tionally diminished. If be trut eight miles in the 
hour, more animal power is expended in the trot, and 
less remains for the draught ; but the draught con- 
tinues the same, and to enable him to accomplish this 
work, he must tax his energies to a degree that is cruel 
in itself, and that must speedily wear him out. 

THE ZEBRA. 

Why was the zthra called by the Romans a hippo- 
tiger, or horse-tiger ? 

Because it possesses the proportions of a horse, 
with the striped hide of a tiger. 

THE ASS. 

Why does the ass choost the narrow and irregular 
paths by the way^sidt ? 

Because his natural locality is the mountains, and 
this choice is probably a remnant of instinct. The 

FART II. S* 
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base oil which he is sustained, while walking, is ex- 
tremely narrow, and is produced by the vertical 
compression of the body, — from which necessarily 
results greater sureness of foot, while moving ra- 
pidly over a narrow surface, than is to be found in 
those animals whose feet touch the ground at prO'> 
portionally greater distances. — TfUson, 

Why are the hind quarters of the ass naturally several 
inches higher than its fore ones ? 

Because it is a mountain animal, and this inequali-^ 
ty, as in thehare, facilitates its ascent of steep heights. 

fVhy is the skin of the ass ccdled ' chagrin f* corrupt^ 
^d into shagreen ? 

Because of its derivation from the Turkish aagri. 
— Wilson. 

Its engrained appearance is not, however, natural 
to it, but is produced by a chemical process. 

Why is an ass, mating thistles, vulgarly thought em-i 
blematical of the ridiculous ? 

Because it is related that Crassus, a distinguished 
Roman, never laughed in his life but once, and that 
at an ass eating thistles : * a circumstance,' says Dr 
Shaw, ' by no means ridiculous.' 

THE MULE, 

Why does the mule bray like the. ass? 

Because it possesses exactly the same larynx as 
the ass, without any of the peculiar vocal organs of 
the mare or mother. 

»^ 

THE MOLE. 

Why has it been asserted that ihe mole does not see ? 

Because, although naturalists have found~the eye, 
anatomists do not find the optic nerve, which, in 
other animals, serves to transmit the visual sensa- 
tion to the brain. 

Why is not this nerve evident in the mole ? 

Becau/!"* i^ ispre vented,by the creat extensioQ of tl»# 
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olfactory apparatus, from following the course which 
is taken in other animals. 

The eye of the mole is very small, in the bulk, at 
the most, of a grain of millet ; in colour, ebony, and 
bard to the touch. Besides the eye-lid which coversit, 
it is protected by long hairs, which, crossing one ano- 
ther in all directions, form a thick and closely- woven 
band. 

Why does the breast bone of the mole in shape re- 
semble a plough-share? 

Because it may assist the animal in digging under 
ground. 

fFhy does the fine fwr of the mole yield in every di- 
rediony and offer no resistance to the touch ? 

Because the mole may not be impeded in its retreat, 
while retiring backwards, as it always does upon 
suspicion of peril, not turning round, which the size 
of its runs does not permit, but tail foremost, until 
it arrives at some collateral gallery, when its flight 
IS bead foremost, as with other creatures. If this 
fur had been strong, as in the rat or mouse, it would 
doubly have retarded the progress of the creature : 
first, by its resistance, and then, acting as a brush, 
so as to choke up the galleries, by removing the 
loose earth from the sides and ceilings of the arched 
ways. — Knapp. 

Why is the smell of thefiesh of the mole remarkably 
offensive? 

Because its sole food is worms. 

It is doubtful whether any other animal exists, 
which is obliged to eat at such short intervals as the 
mole. Ten or twelve hours appear to be the maxi- 
mum of its fasting ; at the end of that time, it dies. 
They are essentially carnivorous : Cuvier tells us 
that if two moles are shut up together without food, 
there will shortly be nothing len of the weakest, but 
its skin, slit along the belly. 

Why do moU-ccUchers draw the body of a captured 
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mole through their traps, and the adjoinir^ runs and 
passages ? 

Because they may remove all suspicious odours, 
which might arise from the touch of their fingers, 
the mole's sense of smelling being unusually acute. 
— Knapp, 

Why do mole-catchers tread lightly when in quest of 
moles ? . 

Because the feeling of the mole is so acute, that, 
when casting up the earth, it is sensible of the press- 
ure of a very gentle foot ; and unless this caution 
is used| it ceases from its operation, and instantly 
retires. — Knapp. 

Ifhy are moles said to be bene/kicd to vegetation ? 

Because they loosen the soil about the roots of 
plants. ECvelyn and others censure them as injuria 
ous ; and Buffon accuses them of eating all the 
acorns of a newly-set soil. 

fFhy are some mole-hills considerably larger than 
others ? 

Because the nest or den of the mole is beneath. 

fVhy are (here no moles in Ireland ? 

Because, it is supposed, of the dampness of the 



THE BEAVER. 

ffhy have beavers very power/id incisor teeth ? 

Because they may strip off and divide the bark of 
the trees, which forms their principal nutriment, and 
gnaw through thick trunks to obtain the timber for 
building their habitations. Their teeth are re-pro* 
duced from the base as fast as they are worn down at 
the extremity. By good authority it is stated that a 
beaver will lop off with his teeth, at a single effort, a 
stem of the thickness of a common walking-stick, as 
leanly as if done by a gardener's pruning-knife, 

ff'hy has the beofoer a longy broody flat tail ? 

Because it may serve in the water, as a paddle and 
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a rudder, to urge then onwards and to direct them 
in their course. The stories of the beaver using its 
tail as a sledge, and as a trovy^el, are irnpositious on 
the credulous. The tail is altogether unfitted for 
such operations : for mixing up the mud with tlie 
rest of xhe materials, it employs the fore-pnws and 
the mouth. — Sec. Zoology Soc. 

lVhy.%8 ihe lointer season preferredfor taking beavers? 

Because the winter coat is far superior to the sum- 
mer. The skin of the young or cub-beaver is the 
darkest and most glossy^and consequeutly the most 
valuable. 

Why was the fur of the heaver universally tised, at 
an early period^ for making hats ? 

Because of a proclamation issued in the year 
1638, forbidding the use of any materials in making 
hats, except beaver stiiiT or beaver wool. 

fVhy do the hind feet of ihe beaver turn in ? 

Because it may keep its fur in order, and cleanse 
it from dirt and moisture, which the beaver could 
not do if the toes were straight. 

THE SEAL. 

Why does the stal see equally well under water ^ as 
%n air ? 

Because it can lengthen or sh'^rten the axis of 
the organ of sight at pleasure, and thus see equally 
well in two media of very different density, viz, air 
and water. 

Why is a species of seal called the sea-lion ? 

Because of the lion-like mane of the male. 

Why is another species of seal called the sea-ele- 
phant ? 

Because it has a nose resembling th^ proboscis 
of the elephant. 

Why is the nose of the seal considered by physiolo- 
gists to be the niostperftcl nose belonging to the class 
of quadrupeds ? 
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Because it has been computed that the smelling 
surface in the npse of a single seal amounts to the 
enormous quantity of '240 square inches. 

Why is the seal so vahuible to the Esquimaux? 

Because it furnishes food for his table, oil for his 
lamp, clothing for his person ; even the boneis and 
skins of «ea1s supply materials for his light portable 
boats, and his summer tents. 

Why is the domesHctftion of the seal much easier than 
that €f other animals ? 

Because its brain is ofgreater proportionate nuig- 
nitude than in any other quadruped, and not only 
does it exhibit in its countenance the appearance of 
sagacity, but its intelligence is !n reality far greater 
than in most land quadrupeds. It is likewise sua- 
septible of more powerful attachment, and DrHar* 
wood observes, that, aware of its disposition to be* 
come familiar, and this participation in the good 
qualities of the dog, it is Astonishing that mankind 
have not chosen this intellectual and finely organi- 
zed quadruped, for aquatic services, scarcely less 
important than some of those in which the dog is 
employed on land. —Branie** /ourttflrf. 

THE ORNITHORTNCUS. 

Why is the ornithoryncus called the duck-^hiUed 
animal? 

Because it is distinguished from all mamtniferous 
animals yet known by the unprecedented formation 
of its jaws, which <;losely resemble the broad flat bill 
of a duck, are covered in the same way with a soft 
membrane, plentifully supplied with nerves for tast- 
ing, and also, like it, serrated at the natural edges. 
The feet ase provided with webs, which, in the front 
ones, project beyond the claws, and can by that 
means be folded up or expanded like a fan. ]S[o ap- 
pearance of teats has hitherto been discovered In 
either sex. This wonderful animal lives near the 
lakes about Botany Bay, in the flAh part of the 
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World| so rich in creatures of remarkable formation. 
— Blumenb€tch. 

THE WALRUS. 

Wty is the gnat walrus able to climb slippery rocks ? 

Because its hind feet are constructed upon a me- 
chanism resembling cupping-glasses. 

Why is the walrus suppotid to have been mistaken 
for a mermaid ? 

Because the front face, when seen at a little dis- 
tance, has a striking resemblance to the human 
countenance. 

Why does the walrus lie on the ice of the A'ctic re- 
giorts, without inconvenience ? 

Because, as a defence against the extreme cold, 
it has not only a skin an inch thick, covered with 
close hair, but d coating of oily fat, completely en- 
Telopingthe body. . 

HERMAinS* 

V J9%y is the dugong believed to be the mermaid of early 
writers 7 

Beeause^ of all the cetacea it approaches the near- 
est in form to man ; and when its head and breast 
are raised above the water, and its pectoral fins, 
resembling hands, are visible, the dugong might 
easily be taken by superstitious seamen for a semi- 
human jbeing. The duffong is the only animal yet 
known that grazes at the &)ttom of the sea with- 
out legs. It is of the form and figure of the whale. 
The position and structure of the mouth enable it 
to browse like a cow in a meadow, and the whole 
structure of the masticating and digestive organs, 
shows it to live Entirely on vegetables. It never 
comes on the land, or into fresh water, but fre- 
Guents shallow inlets of the sea of two, or three 
fathoms deep. The length of the dugong is eight 
or nine &et, and the flesh, when cooked, entirely 
resembles young and excellent beef.. 
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The manatus, or lamantine is said to carry its 
young between its paws, and when viewed in this 
attitude, it may have given rise to the belief in the 
niermaid. 

THE WHALE. 

ffhy %8 the whale so called ? 

Because of its derivation froni wal-Jisch^ or wallow 
fish. ^ 

Jfhy art whales classed ioith mammalia ? 

Because, although their home be entirely in the 
depth of the waters, they have several features in 
common with the larger quadrupeds. 

Why is the whale not ajlsh ? 

Because its lungs, heart, intestines, &c, resemble 
those of quadrupeds ; they breathe by lungs, not by 
gills; suckle their young; have no scales, and a 
horizontal tail, the reverse of fishes. 

The whale is the largest of all known animals, 
weighing upwards of one hundred thousand pounds. 
Those that are taken at the present day are rarely 
longer than from sixty to seventy feet. 

Why are the whale tribe called Cetacea^or Cetaceous 
animals ? 

Because Ceie in Latin signifies whalies. 

Why are whales and other cetaeea without the lacry- 
mat apparatus ? 

Because their eyes are preserved in a moist state 
by the element in which they live- 

Why is the brain of the cetaceous tribe considered 
small in comparison unth the size of the body ? 

Because the brain of a comniun vvliale, nineteen 
feet in length, has been found by Mr Scoresby to 
weigh about 3| pounds, although the weight of the 
animal was nearly ll,20('lbs. Here the weight of 
the brain was about one-thousandth part of that of 
the body, whilst that of the brain of an adult man is 
about 41b, and that of the body 140, the brain being 
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the one-thirty-fifth part of the weight of the whole 
body. — JVbtes to Blumenbach, 

Why do whales rise to the surface of the wcUer to breath e ? 

Because they have a heart with two ventricles (or 
cavities,) and lungs through which they respire; and 
are unable to separate the air from the water, as fishes 
do by means of their gills. Hence it is a vulgar error 
to call the whale a fish ; yet he is entirely an inhabit- 
ant of the sea, having a tail, while his front limbs 
much more resemble fins than legs, and are solely 
used for pawing the deep. 

ffhy has the whale blowing holes on the head? 

Because they may serve for respiration, and for 
the rejection of water which enters with the food. In 
consequence of their situation at the top of the head, 
the water is easily elevated beyond the surface of 
the sea, while the mouth is usually under water. 

Mr Scoresby has ascertained that these blowing- 
boles emit only a moist vapour, and are huge nos- 
trils. When this vehement breathing or blowing is 
performed under the surface, much water is thrown 
out into the air. The sound thus occasioned is the 
only similitude of a voice emitted by the animal ; 
and, in the case of a violent respiration, it resembles 
the discharge of a cannon. 

Why are the hreast-fins of a whale called hands ? 

Because, instead of being composed of straight 
spioes like those of fishes, they conceal bones and 
muscles formed very like the fore-legs of land-ani- 
mals; but so enveloped in dense skin, that the fingers 
have no separate motion, though the Aan^ is fiat, very 
pliant,largeand strong, enabling the whale to sustain 
the young closely compressed to its body, as was re- 
marked by Aristotle. — Br Harwood, 

ffhy do the fins or sxoimming paws of the whale 
terve as a helm rather than as oars ? 

PAftV II. 6 
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Because, while the whale swims, the fins lie flat 
on the surface of the water, and are not instrumental 
in producing its motion, which arises entirely fron> 
the ta\\.—(Scoresby.) Such is the spring and vitality 
of these fins, that, if we may believe Oe Reste, they 
continue to move for some time after being separated 
from the body. 

}fhy is the globe of the eye of ike whale nearly spher- 
ical^ and projecting through the iris ? 

Because there may be Ijttle or no room left for 
aqueous humour, the whale being so much under 
water. The aqueous humour being of the same 
density with the water, would there have no power 
of refracting rays of light : its place is therefore 
supplied by an increased sphericity of the lens. — 
Notes to Blumenhach. 

Why has the tail of the whale such tremendous power} 

Because it consists of two beds of muscles con- 
nected with an extensive layer surrounding the 
body, and enclosed by a thin covering of blubber. 
It does not rise vertically like that of most fishes, 
being flat and horizontal, only four or five feet long, 
but more than twenty feet broads A single stroke 
will throw a large boat with all its crew into the 
air. 

ifhyisthe body of the whale surroundedwiffi bluUer} 

Because it may be enabled to defy the most dread- 
ful extremities of cold,and to preserve a strong animal 
beat, even under the eternal ice of the Pole. 

Why is the palate of the whale covered wiffi hateen ? 
(improperly termed whalebone). 

Because it may strain the water, which the whale 
takes into its large mouth, and retain the small ani- 
mals on which itsubsists. For this purpose the baleen 
is in the form of sub- triangular plates, with the free 
tdge fringed towards the mouth, the fixed edge at- 
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tached to the palate, the broad end fixed to the gum, 
and the apex (or point) to the inside arch. These 
plates are placed across each other at regular dis- 
tances. — Fltming'*8 Philosophy of Zoology. 

Why ate the whales seen tn the greatest numbers in 
the 4^hve waters of the Greenland sea ? 

Because of the incalculable number of medusce, 
or animalculse in these waters, which occupy about a 
fourth of the Greenland sea, or above 20,000 square 
miles. The whales cannot derive any direct sub- 
sistence from the animalculoe ; hut these form the 
food of other minute creatures, which then support 
others, till at length animals are produced of such 
size as to afford a morsel for their mighty devourers. 

Mr Scoresby estimates that two square miles of 
these waters contain 23,888,000,000,000,000 animal- 
cul» ; and, as this number is beyond the range of 
human words and conceptions, he illustrates it by 
observing that 80,000 persons would have been em- 
ployed since the creation in counting it. 

Why is a certain species of whale called rator-hack ? 

Because it has a horny protuberance or fin at the 
extremity of the back, which part of the body rises 
into a narrow ridge. 

Why is it an error to suppose that the great northern 
whale feeds on herrings ? 

Because the structure of its throat and mouth pre- 
vent it from swallowing so large a fish ; it has no 
teeth, and its throat is very narrow. Its food is ma- 
rine worms and insects taken into its mouth with a 
volume of water, and strained through the fibres of 
the whalebone fixed in its palate. 

The whale that pursues the herrings on the coast 
of Scotland, is the bottle-nose, an"" animal of very 
different anatomy and habits from the great north- 
ern whale. — JVotes in various Sciences. 
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Why do whalers first attack the suckefs or young of 
the tohale ? 

Because tliey are under the assurance that the 
raother will start forth in her own defence. 

If^hy is the tvhite tohale more vcUuable than any other 
species ? 

Because it yields spernnaceti ; which is found in 
the form of a milk-white oil, in the body, near the 
blubber, and in cavities on the head. On exposure 
to the air, it hardens into a semi-transparent kind of 
tallow. The blubber yields sjierm oil: and amber- 
gris is formed in the large intestines when the whale 
is diseased. 

One of this, species was taken in 1829, near Whit- 
stable ; measuring sixty-two feet in length, and sixty- 
two feet iiv height; the oil from which was worth 720/, 
exclusive of the spermaceti. 

THE NA*WH4LE. 

Why has the riartokale been called the sea-unicorn ? 

Because it has been very frequently found with 
only one tusk. Yet there can be no doubt that it 
possessed originally two of these, one in either jaw- 
bone ; and that which is wanting must have been 
lost by accident, as we can easily suppose. — Shaw, 

Why wets it supposed that the female narwhcUe had 
no tusks ? 

Because the tusks in the female come much later 
than in the male. Linnaeus, and the captains of 
the Greenland ships fell into ^jis error ; but the 
question has since been decided as above, by Sir E. 
Home. 

THE DOLPHIN. 

Why was the dolphin said by the ancients to be at- 
tached to man? 

Because it is known to accompany ships to consid- 
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erable distances, asitoes the shark, but with different 
motives. 

GENERAL ECONOMY. 

}Vhy art mamnUferous animals the most useful to man? 
Because of the difference in their forms, their great 
docility and their strength. From no other class of 
animals has man been able to obtain such faithful, 
serviceable, and valuable assistants ; no others are 
So indispensable to him for his immediate use and 
support. Whole nations are enabled to supply nearly 
all their most urgent necessities with a single species 
of raammiferous animals: — theGreenlanders, witb 
the seal; the Laplanders, Tunguses, &c, with the 
rein-deer ; the Aleutians with the whale. 

The various uses of mammiferous animals to man, 
may be classed as follows: — for riding, draught, 
husbandry, carrying burdens — the horse, mule, ass, 
ox, buffalo, rein-deer, elephant, camel, llama, dog. 
For hunting and watching — the dog. For destroy- 
ing mice and other vermin — the cat, hedgehog, ant- 
eater. For food — the flesh of oxen, the sheep, goat, 
swine, ihe deer genus, hare, rabbit, besides lard, tal- 
low, blood, milk, butter and cheese. For covering 
and clothing, — furs, leather, hair, wool. For fuel 
and burning — tallow, train-oil, spermaceti. For 
writing, bookbinding, &c, — parchment, leather. 
For other miscellaneous uses — bristles, hair, ant- 
lers, horns, hoofi?, ivory, teeth, bone, whalebone, 
bladders. For glue — guts, tendons, and bones. 
For strings — guts, (cat gut). Blood for Prus- 
sian blue and other colours. Bones and hoofs for 
ivory black, &c. Fat and marrow for Boap. Ex- 
crement for manure, fuel, sal ammoniac, &c. Last- 
ly, for medicines — musk, castor, hartshorn, milk, 
and other articles. — Blumenbach. 

Why may several animals of this kind be also said to 
be direcUy or indirectly injurious to man ? 

Because many carnivorous animals, particularly of 
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the cat tribe, attack him. These, and many others, 
as the weasel, marten, polecat, glutton, otter, and 
whale, destroy serviceable animals, or injure trees, 
plants, fruit, corn, &c, as the field-mouse, hamster, 
lemming, deer, hare, beaver, monkey, elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus : — or consume our pro- 
visions — as the rat, mouse, and bat. No animal of 
this class appears to be venomous when in a state of 
health, except, perhaps, the male of the duck-billed 
animal, (omilhorinciis) the spur on the hinder leg of 
which is considered poisonous. — Blumenbach. 

Why are the skins of animals steeped in the infusions 
of certain harks for forming leather ? 

Because the skins being previously prepared by 
soaking in lime-water, which renders the cuticle and 
hair easily separable, and afterwards softened by al- 
lowing them to enter into a degree of putrefaction, 

— the action of infusion of oak-bark, or other as- 
tringent vegetable matter, is increased until a com- 
plete combination has taken place, which is known 
by the leather being of an uniform brown colour 
throughout; whereas, in imperfectly tanned leather 
a white streak is perceptible in the centre. — Brandt. 

— Such is the process of tanning. 

Jfhy is leather curried tvith oil while moist ? 

Because, as the humidity evaporates, the oil pene- 
trates into the pores of the skin, giving it a peculiar 
suppleness, and making it; to a considerable extent, 
water-proof. As familiar examples of this and the 
preceding processes, the thick sole-leather for shoes 
and boots is tanned; the upper leather is tanned and 
curried, — Aikin. 

ffhy is it commonly supposed thai the flesh of young 
animals contains more gelatine than thai of old ones ? 

Because the young fiiesh is merely more soluble 
and more easily extracted by boiling. 

Why^ in making animai jdly, is simmerinsr nrtfer- 
aliU to hoilin^ ? 
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Because, by boiiing, tbe albumen is so firmly co- 
agulated as to envelope the gelatine and protect it 
from tbe solvent power of water ; whereas, simmer- 
ing at a temperature from KM) to ]20 removes from 
the muscle the whole of the jelly. — £rafu2e. 

Why have all animals more or less fat ? 

Because it may serve as a store of nourishment ; 
being most abundant, when the animal is weH fur- 
nished with a copious supply of food, and gradually 
diminishing in quantity as the food becomes scarcer, 
and disappearing when, from want, alingeringdeath 
has been produced. — Fleming* s Zoology. 

Why is it necessary to vary the food of animals ? 

Because the stomach, like other organs, can be 
excited to the due performance of its functions only 
by supplying it with an appropriate stimulus. The 
same alimentary substance long continued probably 
loses its stimulating power, and thus, though it 
abound with nutritive properties, the stomach is in- 
capable of acting upon it. 

ff hy does the blood ofdijferent animals vary in smell ? 
Because the b)ood of each species contains a prin- 
ciple peculiar to each, which is very volatile, and has 
an odour resembling the sweat or exhalations of the 
animal. This principle may be separated by a very 
simple process ;* when it will appear that the blood 
of the ox has a strong odour of the perspiration of 
the horse ; that of the sheep^ a strong odour of wool, 
impregnated with the perspiration of that animal ; 
that of the dog, the odour of the transpiration of ii» 
dog, that of a pig, the disagreeable odour of a pig- 
gery ; that of a rat, the bad odour belonging to a rat. 
— From the French of M. Barual. 

* Put a few drops of blood into a glaaa, to which add one-tiiird or 
half as much concentrated sulphuric acid, and stir the ^(diole togethsr 
with a tube, whsn the odorifiMroos principle will be eihtied. 
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Why are there great changes in animals an their in- 
troduction into a new country ? 

Because ever^v aniinai appears, like man, to require 
time to accustom itself to climate. Thus, in Ame- 
rica the bog multiplies very rapidly, and assumes 
much of the character of the wild boar. Cows did 
not at first thrive, but in St Domingo, only twenty- 
seven years after its first discovery, 4,000 in a herd 
was not uncommon. Cows never thrive nor multi- 
ply where salt is wanting either in the plants or in 
the water. They give less milk in America, and do 
not give milk at all if the calves be taken from them. 
Among horses the colts have hU the amble as those 
in Europe have the trot: this is probably an liere- 
ditary effect. Bright chestnut is the prevailing col- 
our among the horses. The lambs which are not 
from merinos, at first are covered with wuol, and 
when this is timely shorn it grows again ; if the pro- 
per time is allowed to elapse, the wool falls off, and 
is succeeded by short, shining, close hair, like that of 
the goat in the same climate. 

Jfliy is it concluded that no lar^ce species of animals 
remains to be discovered in America ? 

Because there is no good reason assignable why 
any such should exist in that country, with which 
we are acquainted ; and in fact, none have been dis- 
covered there during the last 150 years. 

If^hy are not the bon^ uniform in shape ? 

Because each bone is not,^s a mere pillar, intend- 
ed to bear a perpendicular weight ; but, according 
to its place, bears up against the various forces which 
are applied to it ; and is expanded at the head to give 
a greater, and consequentlya more secure surface for 
the joint, while its funii regulates the direction in 
which the joint is to move. Archdeacon Paley has, 
with great propriety, instanced the form of the ends 
of bones, as proving design in the mechanism of a 
joint. 

ffhy do certain animals change colour ? 
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Because of the effects of age and climate. Thus, 
the seal changes colour with his age. Many also 
become either gray, as the squirrel, or snow-white, 
as the ennine ; with us, merely during the ^epth 
of winter, but in the north, throughout the whoJe. 
- — Blumenbach. 

IfJiy have ruminating animals ajovr-fold stomach ? 

Because its remarkable structure and mechanism 
may assist the rumination of tlieir food. Thus the 
food, when first swallowed, and in a half crude 
state, is received into the immense ^r.9£ stomachy as 
into a storehouse in which it is only a little soften- 
ed. From it small portions of food are successively 
taken up by the second stomach, winch appears mere- 
ly an appendage to the first, and propelled a second 
time through the gullet into the mouth. Next, the 
food, after being again chewed, is carried by a par- 
ticular groove direct from the gullet into the third 
stomach, without passing through the two first ; 
lastly, it is transmitted to be completely digested in 
the fourth, which approaches most closely to the 
stomach of other niammiferous animals. 

DOMESTICATION. 

}fhy does domestication produce certain variations 
in animals ? 

Because of the degrees of slavery and subjection 
under which those animals are (o man. They do 
not proceed in half-dBinesticated species. In the 
cat, for example, a softer or harsher fur, more bril- 
liant or more varied colours, greater or less size — 
these form the whole extent of the varieties in the 
species: the skeleton of the cat of Angora difiTers 
in no regular or constant circumstances from the 
wild cat of Europe. 

Why are the most remarkable variations produced in 
the dog ? 

Because that animal is most completely under th« 
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Because they were furnished by fantastic repre- 
sentations on the ancient monuments of Egypt, in 
which the parts of .different kinds of creatures are 
strangely combined, ^incn with the heads of ani- 
mals, and animals with the heads of men. — Cuvier. 

Ifhy was the fable of pigmies credited ? 

Because of the custom of exhibiting in the sfime 
sculpture, in has relief, men of very different heights, 
of making kings and conquerors gigantic, while thefp 
subjects and vassals are represented as only a fourth 
or nfth part of their size. — Cuvier. 

Why is the carnivorous hull of Jigatharddes a mon- 
ster of invention ? 

Because nature has never joined cloven hoofs and 
horns, as in the bull, with teeth adapted for cutting 
and devouring animal food. 

The mouth of this bull, says the fable, extending 
from ear to ear, devoured every other animal that 
came in its way. — Ciwier. 

Why had the ancients their fables about the graves 
of giants ? 

Because they believed giants to have been buried 
wherever the bones of elephants were dug up. — 
Cuvier. 
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THE CALENDAR. 



Why is a table of the year called a calendar 9 

Became the RomaDS called the first days of each 
month Calends^ from a word which signified called; 
on account of the pontiffs on those days calling the 
people together, to apprize them of the festivals in 
the month then beginning. 

fFhy 18 a calendar of the year called an almanack ? 

Because of its derivation from the Arabic, Alman- 
achj to count. Verstegan makes the word of German 
origin, Minonat ; and says that our Saxon ancestors 
were in the practice of carving, the annual courses 
of the moon upon a small piece of wood, which they 
called Mnumaught^ (al-moon-heed). 

Why are the days of the week called by their present, 
names ^ 

because our Saxon ancestors dedicated them re- 
spectively to their gods: thus, Sunday from Sunnan- 
Daeg, or sun's-day, because it was dedicated to the 
worship of the sun ; Monday from Monan-Deeg, to 
the moon ; Tuesday from Tuisco, the most ancient 

fod of the Germans ; Wednesday, a contraction of 
kTodin's or Odin's day ; Thursday from Thor's l>9dg^ 
or the Thunderer's day, to the worship of Thor, the 
bravest of the sons of Odin ; Friday^ from Friga, the 
wife of Odin ; and iSoiurdaj/, from Seater-Dseg, from 
the idol Seater. 
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Why art f^o weeks called a fortnight ? 

Because of its contraction from the Saxon for 
fourteen nighta ; from the custom of the ancient 
northern' nations to count by nights ; thus we say, 
this day seven, or se'night, for a weelc. 

fFhif was the eve or day before a solemn feast eaUed 
a vigtl? 

Because the primitive Christians were wont to 
watch, (vigilaref Latfn) fast and pray in their churches. 

Why had the monks a Floral calendar ? 

Because they had for each day in the year, a 
flower dedicated to a particular saint, on account 
«f its flowering about the saint's festival.- 

Why are fairs so often held on church holidtvys ? 

Because they originated in an attempt of Uregory 
the Great to render popular the festival of the patron 
saints of churches; fbr which purpose he encouraged 
the people, on the day of the festival, to erect booths 
of branches about the church, and to f^ast atiet be 
merry in them with innocence. This custom wad In- 
troduced into England from the continent, andcikost 
have been equally (kmiliar to the Britons and Saxons^ 
being observed among the churches of Asia and JCin 
rope in the sixth century, and by those of Western 
Europe in the seventh. And equally in Asia and fin- 
rope, equally on the continent and the ishimfs, these 
celebrities gave rise to those commercial marts, which 
we call/atr<. The people resorted in crowds to the 
festival, and a considerable provision would be wanted 
for their entertainment. The prospect of interest in- 
vited the little traders of the country to come with 
their wares; thus, among the many pavilions fbr hos* 
pitality in the neighbourhood of the church, various 
booths were erected for the sale of commodities. In 
large towns, surrounded with populous districts, the 
resort of the people to the wake would be great, and 
the attendance of traders at the celebrity was nume- 
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rous ; and this resort, and this attendatflto, constitut- 
ed a fair. 

Basil expressly mentions the numerous appearance 
of traders at these festivals in Asia, and Gregory 
notes the same custom to be common in Europe. 
And, as the festival was observed on a Feria, or holy- 
4) ay, it as naturally assumed to itself^ and as natur- 
ally communicated to the mart, the appellation of 
JVria, or fair. The same among the Saxons, the 
French, the Germans, the Britons, Fager^ FoixyFtytr^ 
Fairt ; the word was derived from the same source 
in all these nations — the one ecclesiastical language 
of West Europe at this period. Several of our 
most ancient fairs appear to have been actually held, 
and have been actually continued to our own time, 
on the original church holidays of the places ; as 
that on the festival of St Peter's Church, in West- 
minster ; another on the feast of St Cuthbert, in 
Durham ; and a third on the holiday of St Barthol- 
omew, in London. — Dr WhUaJur, 

Why <tre public holidays less prtjudidal to trade than 
is generally imagined ? 

Because, if by an agreement amongst themselves, 
or by a statute, the shops of tradesmen were shut on 
one other day besides Sunday in every month, fort- 
night or week, as much of their wares would be sold 
as ever ; the business that would have been trans- 
acted on the new holiday, would be done on one of 
the remaining days; some ease would be gained, 
and no custom lost by the whole company. It is no 
inconvenience to the public that nutmegs and pep- 
per cannot be procured on a Sunday — nor would 
It be if the same disability was extended to a Wed- 
nesday. It would, however, be very inconvenient 
if there were only one day in the year on which 
cpices could be transferred. — This is the rationale 
'of holidays. 

In mechanical occupations it is some what different. 
Whilst the saw and the shuttle are still, the gains of 
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th6 joiner aild weaTer stop also ; but if thera be an 
adequate motive for vigorous exertions, every -one 
roust have observed, that in mechanical arts,altJiough 
it may not be possible to put the labour of a month 
into a week, it is very easy to do the work of ten 
days in nine. A holiday that has been spent in an 
agreeable and rational manner, has an invigorating 
effect; and the anticipated holiday is still more 
animating ; besides, unceasing toil is injuriou», and 
en excess of labour, like all other excesses, is mis- 
chievous, and destroys the power of labouring. — 
Edinburgk Review. 

Why %8 the first day of the year dedicaied to Jdnua ? 

Because Janus, being two-l^ced, is the emblem of 
retrospect and foresight united. 

ffhy do we make gifts on JVew Year*s day ? 

Because such was the custom in the time of Roinu« 
lus and Tatius, when the usual presents were figs 
and dates covered with leaf gold, and sent by cFieDts 
to patrons, with a piece of money, which was ex- 
pended to purchase the statues of deities. 

Why is Twdfth Day also called Epiphany ? 

Because Epiphany signifies manifestation, and 
this is the iday whereon Christ was manifested to 
the Gentiles. 

Jfhy are * King and Queen' drawn on Twelfth Day ? 

Because of its origin from a custom among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, who, on the festival days 
of Saturn, about this season of the year, drew lots 
for kingdoms, and like kings, exercised their tem- 
porary authority. — Brand, — Mr Fosbroke affirms, 
that * the King of Saturnalia was elected by beans, 
and that from thence came our king and queen on 
this day.' 

Why is the first Monday after Twelfth Day called 
Plough Monday ? 

Because it was the first day after Christnlffs that 
husibancUnen resumed the plough. 
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JFh^ is a certain inflammatory dtsease taUtd St An- 
thony^sflre ? t 

Because when it raged Tiolently, in yarious parts, 
in the eleventh century, according to the legend, 
the intercession of St Anthony was prayed for, and 
it miraculously ceased. 

Why was St Vincenfs also called Sunbeam Day ? 

Because of an old proverb that it bbdes good luck 
if the sunbeams break out during this day. A Latin 
proverbial line has it, * Vincenti festo si sol radiat, 
vtenwr esto f thus in English, and extended : — 

Remember, on St Vincent's Day 
If that tbe sun bis beams display, 
Be sure to mark the transient beam 
Wbich tbrougti the casement sheds a gleam; 
For His a token bright and clear, 
Of prosperous weather all tbe year. 

St Vincent, a Spanish martyr, was burnt in 304 ; 
mnd Dr Foster thinks the custom may haveHbeen de- 
rived from a notion that the sun would not shine 
continuously on the day whereon the Saint was 
burnt. 

Why was St PavVs also called Prognostic Day ? 

Because of the ancient superstitious observance 
of the weather of this day, considered as ominous 
of the future year, of which the following quotation 
gives tbe best account : an old proverb s^iys — 

* Clari dies Pauli bona tempera denotat anni. 
Si ftierint venti designant poeilia genti. 

Si fuerint nebulae pereunt animalia quaeqne ; 
Si nix, si pluvia, designant tempora cara j 
Ne credas certA, nam fallit regula sspe.* 

Which hisis been thus paraphrased : 

* If St Paul's Day be fair and cleare, 
It doih betide a happy yeare ; 

But if by chance it then should raine,' 
It -will make deare all kinds of fpraine ; 
And if the clouds mak&dark the skie, 
Then neate and fowles this year shall die ; 
If blustering winds do blow aloft. 
Then wars shall trouble the realm fuU oft.* 
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ffhy is PurjficaHon Day also called Candlemas ? 
Because, before mass is said this day, the churcb 
hlessts htr candles for the whole year, and makes a 

Erocession, with hallowed or blessed candles in the 
ands of the faithful. — Old Catholic Tract, 
ffhy is (he festival of St VcLUnline, or St VdUntine^s 
Day, preserved in our Calendar ? 

oecause it ^ was the practice in ancient Rome, 
during a great part of the month of February, to 
celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts in 
honour of Pan and Juno, whence the latter deity 
was named Februata, Februalis, and FebruUa. On 
this occasion, amidst a variety of ceremonies, the 
names of young women were put into a box, from 
which they were drawn by the men, as chance di- 
rected. The pastors of the early Christian church, 
who by every possible means endeavoured to eradi- 
cate the vestiges of pagan superstitions, and chiefly 
by some commutations of their forms, substituted, 
in the present instance, the names of particular 
saints, instead of those of the women ; and as the 
festival of the Lupercalia had commenced about the 
middle of February, they appear to have chosen 
Valentine's Day for celebrating the new feast, 
because it occurred nearly at the same time. 

Brand says, ' I have found unquestionable author- 
ity to evince, that the custom of choosing Valentines 
was a sp»rt practised in the houses of the gentry in 
England, as early as the year 1476.^ 

Why were leeks worn by the fVelshf or ancient Britons^ 
on St David's Day. 

Because of a signal victory obtained by the Britons 
under the command of a famous general, known vul- 
garly by the name of St David ; when the Britons 
wore a leek in their hats, to distinguish their friends 
from their enemies in the heat of the battle. Other 
explanations are given \ but Mr Brand thinks this is 
the best solution. 
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Mr Hone observes, it is probable that leeks were 
a Druidic symbol, employed in honour of the British 
Cciutven, or Ceres, presuming that the Druids were 
a branch of the Phoenician priesthood. Both were 
addicted to oak worship ; and durine the funereal 
rites of Adonis and Byblos, leeks and onions were 
exhibited in pots, with other vegetables, and called 
thjB gardens of that deity. The leek was worshipped 
at Ascalon, (whence the modern term of Scallions,) 
as it was in Egypt ; leeks and onions were also de- 
posited in the sacred chests of the mysteries, both of 
Isis and Ceres, the Cendven of the Druids: leeks 
are among the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and some- 
times a leek is on the head of Osiris; and at other 
times grasped in an extended band. Porrus, a leek, 
is derived by Bryant from the Egyptian god Pi-orus, 
who is the same as the Beal Peor of the Phcenicians, 
and the Bel or Belli nis of the Druids. 

fFhy iV the day before Shrove Tuesday called CoUop 
Monday? 

Because it was the last day of flesh-eating before 
Lent, when our ancestors cut their flesh meat into 
collops or steaks, for salting or hanging up till Lent 
was over : hence, in miiny places, it is still a custom 
to have eggs and collops, or slices of bacon, at din- 
ner on this day. 

ffTiy are pancakes eaten on Shrove Tuesday ^ 

Because they are taken from the heathen Foma- 
calia, celebrated on the 18th of February, in memory 
of making bread before ovens were invented by the 
goddess Fornax. — Foshrooke. 

Why is the day before Lent called Shrove Thiesday ? 

Because of its corruption from Shrive, an old 
Saxon word signifying confession. Hence, Shrove 
Tuesday means Confession Tuesday, on which day 
all the people in every parish throughout the king- 
dom, during the Romish times, were obliged to con- 
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fess their alns, one by one^ to their own parish prieBts, 
in their own parish churches. 

Why was thrmving at cocks formerly customary on 
Shrove Tuesday? 

Because the crowing of a cock once prevented our 
Saxon ancestors from massacring their coDquerors, 
another part of our ancestors, the Danes, on the 
morning of a Shrove Tuesday, while asleep in their 
beds. 

This is the account generally received, although 
two lines in an epigram * On a Cock at Rochester,' by 
the witty Sir Charles Sedley, imply that the cock suf^ 
fered this annual barbarity by way of punishment for 
St Peter's crime, in denying his Lord and Master; — 

* Mayst thou be pnnifih'd for St Peter's crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.* 

A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine also says: — 
^The barbarous practice of throwing at a cock tied to 
a stake on Shrovetide, I think I have read, has an 
allusion to the indignities offered by the Jews to the 
Saviour of the World before his Crucifixion.' — EU%9*s 
J^otes to Brand. 

Why was cock'fgkling a popular sport in Greece ? 

Because of its origin from the Athenians, on the 
following occasion.— WhenThemistocIes was march- 
ing his army against the Persians, he, by the way, es- 
pying two cocks fighting, caused his army to halt,and 
addressed them as follows: — ^Behold! these do not 
fight for their household gods, for the monuments of 
their ancestors, nor for glory, nor for liberty, nor for 
the safety of their children, but only because the one 
will not give way to the other.' This so encouraged 
the Grecians, that they fought strenuously, and ob- 
tained the victory over the Persians ; upon which, 
cock-fighting was, by a particular law, ordered to 
be annually celebratedby the Athenians. 

Csesar mentions the English cocks in his Commen- 
taries; but the earliest notice of cock-fighting in Eng- 
land, is by Fitzstephen the monk, who died 1 191. 
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Why is Lent so called ? 

Because of the season wherein it is observed ; 
liCnt in the Saxon language signifying Spring, being 
now used to signify the Spring Fast, which always 
begins so that it may end at Easter, to remind us of 
our Saviour's sufferings, which ended at his resur- 
rection. — Wkeatley on the Common Prayer, 

Why is the first day of Lent called Ash Wednesday ? 

Because, in the Roman Catholic Church,the priest 
blesses ashes on this day, and put^ them on the heads 
of the people. 

Why toas leprosy so prevalent in England before the 
Hefbrmaiion ? 

Because of the necessity of eating salt fish and 
salted meat during a great portion of the year, from 
the ordinances of the old religion, as well as from 
the defective state of agriculture. 

Jfhy is the shamrock or trefoil the national emblem 
of Ireland ? 

Because it is said that when St Patrick landed near 
Wicklow, to convert the Irish in 433, the pagan in- 
habitants were ready to stone him ; he requested to 
be heard, and endeavoured to explain God to them 
as the Trinity in Unity, but they could not understand 
him; till, plucking a trefoil from the ground, he said 
*• Is it not as possible for the Father, Son, and Holy 
6host,as for these leaves,to grow upon a single stalk.' 
Then the Irish were immediately convinced. — Brand. 

An ingenious naturalist has lately attempted to 
prove that the original plant was not the white clo- 
ver which is nowemptoyed as the emblem of Ireland. 
He conceives it should be something familiar to the 
people, and familiar too when the national feast is 
celebrated. Now, the white clover is not fully ex- 
panded on St Patrick's Day, and wild specimens 
could hardly be obtained at this season. Besides, it 
was certainly uncommon in Ireland during its early 
history, having been introduced into that country in 
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the middle of the seventeentb century, and made 
common by cultivation. Old authors prove that the 
shamrock was eaten by the Irish; and one who went 
over to Ireland in the sixteenth century, says it was 
eaten, and was a sour plant. The name, also^ of 
shamrock is common to several trefoils, both in the 
Irish and (jraelic languages. Now, clover could not 
have been eaten, and is not sour. fVoad-aorrel aloiie 
is sour, is an early spring plant, is a]t>undant in Ire- 
land, and is a trefoil. The old herbalists call it sJutm- 
rogj and it is sour ; while its beauty might entitle it 
to the distinction of being the national emblem. The 
substitution of one for the other has been occasioB- 
ed by cultivation, which made tlie wood-sorrel less 
abundant, and the Dutch clover plentiful.-*- a^^TM^^^ 
from the Philosophical Magazine, 

Why is Lady 'bay so called ? 

Because it is the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary; 
whose ancient and popular name was * Our Lady.' 

Why are fried peas, eaten in the J^orih on the Sbn- 
daVy before Palm Sunday, called Carlings ? 

Because the day was formerly called Carle,orCarle 
Sunday, as may yet be seen in some old almanacs. 

Why were beans applied to religious uses amMig iks 
"Romans ? 

Because they were thought to belong to the dea4* 
Pliny observes that *• b^ ans contain the souls of the 
dead ;' and Plutarch held them to be of the highest 
efficacy for invoking the manes. The repast for the 
dead commonly consisted of beans, lettuces^&c; and 
in the Lemuria, held to paciQr the ghosts of the dead^ 
the Romans threw beans on the nre of the altar^t* 
drive them out of their houses. 

Why is Palm Sunday sp named ? 

Because, on that day, as the Ritualists say^ the 
boughs of palm trees used to be carried in proceseioni 
in imitation of those which the Jews strewed in the 
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way of Christ when he went up to Jerusalem. Box- 
wood is still used for palm in Roman Catholic coun< 
tries; — (Brand) — and willow, laurel, yew, and 
box for decoration, in England. 

fFhj are ike blossoms of die toUlow called palm ? 

Because, the blossoms coming forth before any 
leaves appear, and flourishing most before Easter, 
are gathered to deck houses on Palm Sunday, 

The ceremony of bearing palms in England was 
retained till the second year of the reign of Edward 
VI. Mr Douce says, ' I haye somewhere met with a 
proTerbial saying,^bat he who hath not a palm in his 
band on Palm Sunday must have his hand cut off.' 

Palm Sunday was also specially observed as a 
Church festival : in the church-wardens' account of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, occurs : — 1. Henry VIII. 
* For ale upon Palm Sunday, on syngeing of the 
Passion, 01. Os, Id.* 

ffhy is U customary to make fools on the first of 
jiprU? 

Because, says Mr Doiice, 'after all the conjectures 
which have been formed touching its origin, it is cer- 
tainly borrowed from the French, and may, I think, 
b« deduced from this simple analogy. The French 
call them april fish, {poissons d**AvrU) i, e. simpletons, 
or, in other words, silly mackerel, which suffer them- 
selves to be caught in this month. But, as with us 
April is not the season of thht fish, we have very 
properljr substituted the word Fools.' 

9rhy u a stupid person in the JVorth caUed a gowkf 
or a gauMe ?' 

Because Gauch, in the Teutonic, is rendered 
stuUuSf fool. — Brand. 

Why are persons thus imposed iqtonyin the J^orth of 
England caUed ' April gowks' ? 
Because a gouk,orgowk,i8 properly a (uckoo,and is 
used here metaphorically, for a fool. The cuckoo 

PART lit. 3 
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is, indeed, evefy where a name of contempt. In 
Scotland, open April-Day, ' they hunt the gowk,' by 
sending silly people upon fools' errands, from place 
to place, with a letter, in which is written : — 

( Oh the first day of April, 

Runt the gowk another mile.' — Bremd. 

Why is an absurd errand called * sleeveless^ ? 

Because, to * sleave atwo' is an old expression for 
untwisting or unfolding, and ' less' final being 
negative, sleeve-less plainly implies that which can- 
not be untwisted or explained. — EUis^s JVotes to* 
Brand, 

Jfhy is the day before Good Friday called Maundag 
Thursday? 

Because of a custom of the king's distributing 
alms to a certain number of poor persons at White- 
hall, on that day, from maunds, or baskets, originally 
from the Saxon mand. — JVares. 

Part of the ceremony consisted in washing the 
feet of the poor in the Royal Chapel, which was 
formerly done by the kings themselves, in imitation 
of our Saviour's pattern of humility, &c. James II, 
was the last king who performed this in person; 
(Genileman^s Magazine) it being now the office of the 
Lord High Almoner. • ' 

fVhy are buns on Good IViday marked toith a cross ? 

Because the cross is a received symbol of the 
Roman Catholic relrgion, and commemorates the 
passion of Christ on this day. 

The cross is the most popular emblem of popery 
that the Reformation has spared in England. The 
Tarioususes ofthecrose,devotionalas well as secular, 
deserve notice. ' In the North of England, the coun- 
try people make with a knife, many little cross marks 
on their cakes, before they put them into the oven. 
Persons wh<| cannot write, initead of signing their 
ii8mee,make their marks intfae form of across. From 
tbecross at thebeginning of a horn book,the alphabet 
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is called the Christ Cross Row. The cross tised in 
shop-books, Bntler seems to derive Irom the same 
origin. The round O of a milk-score is, if 1 mistake 
not, marked with a cross for a ^shilltng. Flecknoe 
says, (1665) that fanatical i-feformers attached ill luck 
to a bird flying with its wings across, a ship with its 
cross-yard sail upon the sea, and profaneness to a 
tailor sitting cross-legged ; which detestation of the 
cross-form took its rise from the odium at that time 
against every thing derived from popery. Among 
the Irish, when a woman milks her cow, she dips 
her finger into the milk, with which she crosses the 
beast, and piously articulates a prayer,saying,* Mary 
and our Lord preserve thee till I come again.' — 
( Geni. Ma ^az. 1795.) 

In the West of England, is a vulgar notion, that 
the straight stripe down the shoulders of the ass, 
intersected by a long one from the neck to the tail, 
is a cross of honour conferred upon him hy Christ, 
and that before Christ rode upon the ass, that animal 
was not so distinguished. 

Why are these hiAns so called ? 
Because of the origin of the term from a species of 
Bftcred bread, which used to be offered to the gods, 
and was called Boun, The Greeks, who changed 
the nu final into a sigma, expressed it in the nomi- 
native Bovsy but in the accusative^ more truly Boun, 
Bow. Heyschius speaks of the 6ou9i, and describes 
It. a kind of cake, with a representation of twohorns« 
Julius Pollux mentions it ai\er the same manner, a 
sortof cake with horns. Diogenes Laertiiis, speak- 
ing of the same offering, made hy Empedocles, de- 
scribes the chief ingredients of which it is composed. 
* He offered one of the sacred Liba, culled a Boiise, 
which was made of fine flour and honey.' It is said 
of Cecrops, that he first offered up this sortof sweet- 
bread. Hence we may judge of the antiquity of the 
custom, from the times to which Cecrops is referred 
(1080, B.C ) The prophet Jeremiah takes notice of 
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tbif kind of offering, when be is speakiog of the 
Jewish women at Pathros in £gypt, and of their 
base idolatry ; in all which their husbands had 
encouraged them. The women, in their ex{K>stu- 
lation upon his rebuke, tell him, ' Did we not make 
thee cakes to worship her ?' Jer. xliv. 18, 19. vii. 18. 
* Small loaves of bread,' Mr Hutchinson observes, 
' peculiar in their form, being long and sharp at both 
«nds, are called buns.* These Mr Bryant derives as 
above, and concludes : — ' We only retain the name 
and form of the Boun^ the sacred uses are no more.' 
— Brand. 

Why did the Kings of England formerly hallow rings 
on Good Friday ? 

Because the wearers should liot be afflicted with 
the falling sickness ; a ring which had long been pre- 
served with great veneration,in Westminister Abbey, 
being supposed to have great efficacy against the 
cramp and falling sickness, when touched by those 
who were afflicted with either of those disorders. 
This ring is reported to have been brought from 
Jerusalem. 

* Crampe rings' are also mentioned by Lord Bor- 
ners ; and in our times jet rings are by weak persons 
believed to be singularly efficacious. 

IVhy is Friday superstitiously consider^ an unlucky 
day? 

Because, probably, of the crucifixion of our Saviour 
on a Friday — a day of fear, trembling, of darkness, 
and earthquakes. The fast ordained bv the Church 
contributes to perpetuate these mournful ideas. 

The Romans had their lucky eindunlucky days, and 
on the latter would not undertake any business, fi>r 
feat it should have a bad conclusion: theyconsidertd 
them as unhappy and of bad omen. The French have 
also an unlucky or unfortunate day,and this is Fridcy, 
On this day, they will not undertake any business of 
importance,for fear of its turning out badly; or a long 
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journey, lest it mrfy abound with distressing acci- 
dents ; a marriage is seldom contracted on this day, 
lest it should be unhappy. — Leigh Hunt tells us that 
• Lord Byron believed in the iU-lntk of Fridays, and 
was seriously disconcerted if any thing was to be 
done on that frightful day of the week/ 

Why is Easter so called ? 

Because it is derived from the goddess Eastor, 
worshipped by our Saxon ancestors, with peculiar 
ceremonies, in ApriL The anniversary festival in 
honour of ChrisVs resurrection falling at the samt 
time of the year, occasioned the transfer of the 
heathen name in this country to the Christain cele- 
bration. 

Why are churches decorated with flowers and shrubs 
an Easter Day ? 

Because the plants are most probably intended as 
emblems of the resurrection, having just risen fVom 
the earth, in which, during the severity of winter, 
they seem to have been buried. — Gent, Mag. 1783. 

Why are ' Paste Eggs'* given as farings in the 
northern counties at Easter ? 

Because the custom is the remains of an aneient 
superstition of the Roman Church, adopted from 
the Jews. Thus, in one of their prayers : ' Bless, O 
Lord, we beseech thee, this thy creature of eggs,' &c. 

Eggs were held by the Egyptians as a sacred em- 
blem of the renovation of mankind after the deluge. 
The Jews adopted it to suit the circumstances of 
their history, as a type of their departure from the 
land of Egypt ; and it was used in the feast of the 
passover, as part of the furniture of the table, with 
the Paschal lamb. The Christians have certainly 
used it on this day, as retaining the elements of 
future life, for an emblem of the resurrection. — 
Hutchinson's JVorthumherland, 

Why are these eggs called * Paste* ? 

Because they celebrate Pasche^ or Easter. 

FART III. 2* 
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Wiy art tansy puddings and cakes eaten ak EomUt ? 

Because they were introduced by the monks, as 
•ymbolical of the bitter herbs in use among the 
Jews at this season; though, at the same time, 
bacon was always a part of the Easter fare, to de- 
note a contempt of Judaism. 

Why are mint and sugar a genend sauce/ar Utmh ? 

Because of its origin from the above custom of 
eating bitter herbs : the Jews contriving to dimmish 
the bitter flavour of the tansy, by making it into a 
sauce for their paschal lamb.* 

}fhy was the custotm of^ heaving or lifting* formerly 
very general at Easter ? 

Because it was intended to represent our Saviour's 
resurrection. — Brand. — The men lift the women 
on Easter Monday, and the women the men oo 
Tuesday. One or more take hold of each leg, and 
one or more of each arm, near the body, and lift the 
person up in a horizontal position, three times. — 
Gent. Mag. 1784. 

Why is it erroneous to suppose that thejigvres on the 
Biddenden cakes represent the donors of the gift?f 

Because the givers were two maidens, named Pres- 
ton ; and the print of the women on the cakes has 
taken place only within these 50 years, and was in- 
tended to represent two poor widows, as the general 
objects of a charitable benefaction. — Hasted*s HiH. 
o/kent. 

* From the Greek mucKa^ also from the Hebrew ptttceky paasoTefi 
wehayepoKAo/ ; applied to the lamb which formed part of theeveninf 
meal, the last of which oar Saviour partook, before hja death, with hit 
twelve disciples. 

t The gift was 20 aeres of land at Biddenden, given by persons on- 
known, the yearly rents of which are to be distributed am<Hif the poor 
of this parish. Tliis is yearly done on Easter Sunday, in the afternoon, 
in 600 cakes, (each of which has impressed on il the figures of two wo- 
men), which are given to all such as attend the church *, and 270 loaves, 
weighing S 1-2 lbs. each, to which latter is added 1 1-2 lb. rhoow. 
are given to the parishioners only, at the same time. The viUgv 
tradition is that the above figures were twins. Joined together in their 
bodies, and who had lived thua together, till they were betwaeii 20 
and SO years of age. 
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H'hy is the Sunday «^r EtuUr Day. ca(M i^^><^ 
Sttnday? 

Because the ceremonies performed in the ancient 
church were not of so grand and pompous a nature 
as the high festival of Easter. DSmUnica in JUbia is 
also another title of this Sunday, which took its 
origin from the chrisoms, or white robes, considered 
as emblems of purity and innocence, being then laid 
aside, which had been placed upon those christened 
on Easter-eve. 

Why ia St George the patton saint 0/ England ? 
Because, when Robert, Du ke of N ormandy, the son 
of William the Conqueror, was fighting against the 
Turks, and laying siege to the famous city of Antioch, 
which was expected to be relieved by the Saracens, 
St George appeared with an innumerable army, com- 
ing down from the hills, all clad in white, with a red 
cross on his banner, to reinforce the Christians; this 
so terrified the infidels, that they fled, and left the 
Christians in possession of the town. — Butler. 

Why ia St George uaually painted on horaebackyUnd 
tiUing at a dragon under his feet ? 

Because the representation is emblematical of his 
fi&ith and fortitude, by which he conquered the devil, 
called the dragon in the Apocalypse. — Butler. ~ 
Jfhywaa the Order of the Garter inatittUed? 
Because of the victory obtained over the French at 
the battle of Cressy ; when Edward ordered his garter 
to be displayed as a signal of battle ; to commemorate 
which, he made a garter the principal ornament of 
an order, and a symbol of the indissoluble union of 
the knights. The order is under the patronage or 
protection of St George, whence he figures in its 
insignia. Such is the account of Camden, Fern, 
and others. — The common story of the orijer being 
instituted in honour of a garter of the Countess of 
Salisbury, which she dropped in dancing, and which 
was picked up by King Edward, has beendenounc* 
«d as fabulous by oiur best antiquaries* 
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Why is St George the patron of the army ? 

Because be was himself a soldier in the army of 
Dioclesian. — Butltr. 

Why is St Mark usually depicted with a lion eon- 
chant, wingedy by his side ? 

Because the lion is emblematical of the nervous 
solidity of his writings; and the wings, of the more 
than human powers displayed in their composition. 

Why is the Jewish festival of the Passover ^ or the 
Pasecd Lamb, celebrated on the 25th ofAprU ? 

Because of the directions given in Exodus, xii, 3 
to ^, beginning, < Speak ye unto all the congregation 
of Israel, saying, in the tenth day of this month, (Ni- 
san) they shall take to them every man a lamb, with- 
out blemish, a male of the first year.' On this occa- 
sion, every house was not only ordered to provide a 
lamb to be killed on the fourteenth day in the evening, 
but its blood was to be sprinkled on the door-posts, 
and the lamb eaten by the people i^n their travelling 
attire ; because it was known, that in consequence 
of the dreadful plagues, the Egyptians would send 
them forth in haste. They were also ordered to take 
of the blood, and strike it on the two side-posts of the 
door, in order that, when the destroying angel passed 
through to smite all the first-born of the land of 
Egypt, seeing this blood, he would pass over the 
children of Israel, so that the plague should not be 
upon them to destroy them. The feast of the paschal 
lamb, or passover, was therefore ordered to be kept 
throughout all generations, by an ordinance, forever. 
■— Times' Telescope, 1815. 

Why did the anderU Jews at Jerusalem reserve cri- 
minals for execution till the celebration of the most 
solemn feasts ? 

Becaui^e then, (at the Passover, the Feast of Weeks, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles) the Jews came up to 
Jerusalem to sacrifice, and the malefactors were then 
executed, in order that all Israel might see and fear. 
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Whf art paroekialperttBdiuhHmM mwie,4md bound$ 
beaten on Ascension Vay ? 

Because tbey are in imitation of the lieatiieii feast 
called Terminalia, dedicated to tbe god Terminiu, 
(Latin for bound) wiio was considered as tlie guardian 
of fields and landmarks, and tbe keeper up of friend- 
ship and peace among men. (Spdvum^ cited by 
Bourne.) ' Tbe primitiTe custom used by Christians 
OB this occasion,was/or tbe people to accompany tbe 
bishop or some of the clergy into the fields, where 
Litanies were made, and tbe mercy of Ood implored, 
that he would avert the evils of phigue and pesti- 
lence, that he would send them good weather, and 
give them in due season the fruits of the earth. -^ 
Brand, 

Shaw, in his history of Staffordshire, .says, this 
eeremony has probably its origin in the Roman of- 
ferings of the primUuB (or first fruits). < Tbe idea 
was, no doubt, that of returning thanks fo God, bv 
whose goodness the face of nature was renovated, 
and fresh means provided for. the sustenance and 
comfort of His creatures*' The ceremony was some- 
times performed at crosses, for in a curious sermoB, 
date 1$90, we find that the Catholics had their * go»- 

e»lles at superstitious crosses deck't like idola ;' and 
r Plott says, at Stanlake, Oxon^ the minister of tbe 
parish, on this occasion, * reads the gospel at a bar- 
roi's head, in the cellar of the Chequer Inn, in Uiat 
town, where some say there was formerly a hermit- 
age ; others, that there was anciently a cross, at 
which they read the gospel in former times ; over 
which, the house, and particularly the cellar, being 
built, they are forced to continue the custom as 
above. At Oxford, at this time, tbe little crosses, 
cut in the stones of buildings, to denote the division 
of the parishes, are whitened with chalk. — JEUis^s 
J>totts to Brand. 

Why is RogaHon Sundaif so caUed ? 

Because of the derivation of the term from the 
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Latin rogare to ask ; and on the three subsequent 
days supplications were appointed by Maniniertus^ 
bishop of Vienna, in the year 1469, to be offered up 
with fasting, to Ood, to avert some particular cala- 
mities that threatened his diocese. 

Why is Rogation Week, in the north of Bnglwnd, 
called gang week? 

Because gang there signifies to go ; and at this 
time the people mak« parochial perambulations. 
Thus, gang-days were holidays ; and gadding about 
originated in the same custom. 

Why is if hit Sunday, or' Whiten Sunday, so catttd? 

Because, partly^ from the glorious light of heaven, 
which was this day sent doWn upon the earth, from 
the Father of lights ; but principally, because this 
. day being otie of the stated times for baptism in the 
ancient church, those that were baptised put oo 
white garments, 9L3 types of that spiritual purity which 
they received. — Time's Telescope, 1814. 

Why are certain feasts at Whitsuntide, Sec, caUtd 
4des ? 

Because much ale was drank then : other etymo- 
logies have been attempted ; but this is the most 
natural and most probable. There were bride-ales, 
c^erk-ales, give-ales, lamb-ales, leet-ales. Midsum- 
mer-ales, seot-ales, Whitsun-ales, and several more. 
-— JVares. 

In Poor Robin's almanack for 1676, stool-ball and 
barley-break, are spoken of as Whitsun sports. In 
the almanack for the following year, in June, oppo- 
site Whitsunday and holidays, we read : — 

* At Ifdingtoii) 

A'fiiir tbey hold; 
Where'cak€fl and aJe 

Are to t)e sold. 

In ^antient tymes,' Whitsun plays were acted at 
this season. At Chester, these plays were twenty- 
five in number, and were performed for above three 
centuries, annually. 



At Highgate and 
Ai HoUoway, 

The like is kept 
Here every day. 



At Totnam-conrt, ' 
And Kentish Town, 

And all those, places, 
Up and down.' 
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ffhy is * the MvnUnC celebrated every third year^ on 
Whit Tuesday^ at Eton ? 

Because, in the opinion o^ Mr Lysons, it originat- 
ed in the ceremonial of the Bairn, or Boy-Bishop. 
Mr Hake will, (in his History of Windsor) asks, ' why 
may not this custom be supposed to have originated 
in a procession to perform an annual mass at the 
altar of some saint, to. whom a small chapel might 
have been dedicated) on tjie mount called Salt Hill ? 
— a ceremony very common in Catholic countries, 
as such an altar is a frequent appendage to their 
towns and populous villages. As for the selling of 
salt, it may be considered as a natural accompani- 
ment, when its emblematical character, as to its use 
in the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church 
is contemplated.' 

ffhy is the first of May a festive holiday ? 

Because its customs hail the return of Spring, 
and chiefly taken from our conquerors, the Romans. 
Hence, these festivities are as old as any we have on ' 
record. On the 4th of the calends of May, the Ro- 
mans held their Floralia, or festival in honour of 
Flora. 

Mr Borlase says : ' May customs are nothing more 
than agratulation of the Spring, to testify universal 
joy at the revival of vegetation.' And Mr Douce 
oi^erves, ' that there can be no doubt that the 
Queen of May is the legitimate representative of 
the goddess Flora, in the Roman festival.' 

It was anciently the<custom for all ranks of people 
to go out a maying, early on the first of May. Bourne 
tells us that in his time, in the villages in the north 
of £ngland, the juvenile part of both sexes were 
wont to rise a little afler midnight on the morning of 
that day, and walk to some neighbouring wood, ac- 
companied with music and the blowing of horns, 
where they broke down branches from the trees, and 
adorned them with nosegays an4 crowns of flowers. 
This done, they returned homewards with their 



booty,idM>at the lima of sttnrise, and made ibeir doors 
and windows triumph in the flowery spoif. ' There 
was a time when this custom was obseFved by noble 
androyal personageB,a8 well as the vulgar.' -^ Brand. 

The supposed cosmetic virtues of may -dew, when 
gathered before sun-rise, are pretty generally remem- 
bered in the country ; and a writer in the ^^arUr- 
hf Review playfully observes^ * it was probably an 
allegory, by Which some village Zadig attempted to 
induce the maidens to attend to the wholesome ob- 
servances of early riling and exercise.' 

Mr EUlis occupies upwards of fifty quarto pages 
with May-day customs, few only of which we can 
find room to notice* In an old pamphlet quoted by 
him, we find the May- pole, mentioned in a new and 
curious lieht. We gather from the writer, that our 
ancestors field an anniversary assembly do May-day, 
and that the column of May^ whence our May-pole, 
was the great standard of justice, in the Ey-com- 
roons or fields. Here it was that the people, if they 
saw cause, deposed or punished their governors, 
their barons, and their kings. The judges' bough 
or wand (at this time discontinued, and only fainUy 
represented by a trifling nosegay) and the staff or 
rod of authority in the civil and in the military, (for 
it was the mace of power and the truncheon of tA 
field ofiicer) are both derived from hence. A mayor, 
he says, received his name from this May, in the 
sense of lawful power ; the crown, a mark of dis* 
parity, was also taken from the May, being repre- 
sentative of the garland or crown, which>^ when hung 
on the top of the May or pole, was the great signal 
for convening the people ; the arches of it, which 
spring from the circlet and meet together at the 
mound, or round ball, being necessarily so formed, 
to suspend it to the top of the pole. He also tells 
of a raock-battle custom between youth, the one 
party in winter, ami the other in spring livery ; when 
spring was sure to gain the victmy. 
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The puritans fought a stubborn battle with the 
mav-poJes, < those heathenish vanities of superstition 
and wickedness,' and the poles never held up their 
heads again. The last upon record, was that in 
May Fair, which was * begged' by Sir ]«aac Newton, 
as a stand for his telescope. 

Superstition was busy on this day : and among 
other omens attached to it, waa the iu luck of being 
married in the month of May, — as old as Ovid. Scot, 
in bis * Discovery of Witchcraft,' also tells us of an 
old superstition : 'To be delivered from witches,they 
hang in their entries (among other things) May-thorn, 
otherwise white-thorn, gathered on May-day.' The 
only rdics of May-customs in our timea,are the May- 
day milking-pail, the saturnalia of chimney-sweeps; 
and the occasional decoration of horses. Of the milk- 
pail, Strutt ol)serv§s : 'The mavings are in some pan 
yet kept up fty the milk-maids at London, who g«^ 
about the streets, with their garlands and music;, 
d|ancing; but this tracing is a very imperfect shadow 
of the original sports^ for, may-poles were set up in 
the streets, with various marshal Ihows, morris- 
dancing, and other devices, with which, and revel- 
ling, and good cheer, the day passed away. At night 
Uiey rejoiced, and, lighted up their fires.' 

With the poetry of this festival the reader is pro- 
bably more familiar, from Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Herrick, to ' May-day with the Muses,' by Bloom^ 
field. Still more recent is, from the devoutly-elegaai 
pen of the late Bishop Heber, the following 

CAKOI. rOR MAT-nAT. 

QoMB of frMli dow^n. 

Whom Temal stars obey, 
Bring thy warm showers, 
Bitef thy genial my. 
In Kntnre'k greenest lirery drest. 
Descend on earthHi expectant breast, 
To earth and heaven a welcome guest, 
TIkni merty laoBth of If ay. 

PART III. 3 
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Mark how we meet thee 
_ At dawn of dewy day ! 

Hark how we greet thee 
With our roundelay! 
While all the goodly things that be 
in earth, and air, and ample sea. 
Are waUng up to welcome th^, 
Thou merry month of May. 

Flocks on the moimtidng, 

And birds on their spray, 
Tree, turf and fountains 
All hold holiday: 
And love, the life of living things, 
Love waves his torch, love claps his wings, 
And loud and wide thy praises sings, 
Thon merry month of May. 

Why 18 the first of May, in Scotland^ caUed BcUiem 
dav? 

Because of a rural sacrifice held there, called the 
Bahein or Fire of Daal. BaaK or BaU, is the only 
word in Gaelic for a globe. This festival was, pro- 
bably, in honour of the sun, whose return, in his ap- 
parent annual course, was celebrated, on account of 
his having such a visible influence, by his genial 
warmth, on the productions of the earth. That the 
Caledonians paid a superstitious respect to the sun, 
is evident, not only by the sacrifice at Baltoin, but 
upon many other occasions. When a Highlander 
eoes to'bathe, or to drink water out of a consecrated 
fountain, he must always approach by going round 
the place,^om East to West, on the South side, in imi- 
tation of the apparent diurnal motion of the suo. 
This is called, in Gaelic, going round the right or 
the lucky way. And if a person's meat or drink 
affect the windpipe, or come against his breath, they 
instantly cry out deisheal! which is an ejaculation, 
praying that it may go the right way. — Ellis* 

Why are Morris-dancers so caUed ? 

Because they originated from the Moors; Moriscoy 
in Spanish, signifying a Moor. In the dance there 
were usually five men, and a boy dressed in a girfa 
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habiU whom they called the Maid Marrion, or, per- 
haps, Morion, from the Italian Morione, a head-piece, 
because her head was wont to be gaily trimmed up. 
Common people caU it a Morris-dance. — Blount. 

Dr Johnson says : ' The Morris-dance, in which 
bells are jingled, and staves or swords clashed, was 
learned by the Moors, and was probably a kind of 
Pyrrhic or military dance.' Morris-dances, as well as 
May-poles, have been, in the worst spirit of party 
zeal, anathematized as relics of paganism. 

Why does the oldpr&verh say — 

The longest day, and the skortest night P 

Because, Barnaby or Barnabas-day, is the sum- 
mer-solstice or sun-steed, when the sun seems to 
stand, and begins to go back, it being the longest 
day in the year, about the eleventh or twelfth of 
June : it is taken for the whole time, when the days 
appear not, for fourteen days together, either to 
lengthen or shorten. — Festa Anglo Romana, 

n^hy were bonfires formerly lit on Midsummer-eve ? 

Because the bon-fire was a feu dejoie, kindled at 
the very moment the year Efegan; for, the first of all 
years^nd the most ancient that we know of, began at 
this month of June. Thence, the very name of this 
month, junior, the youngest, which is renewed ; while 
that of the preceding one is May, major, the antient. 
Thus, the one was the month of young people, while 
the other belonged to old men. Hhesefotuc de joie 
were accompanied with vows and sacrifices for the 
prosperity of the people and the fruits of the earth. 
They danced round the fire, and leaped over it: each 
on departing took away a fire-brand, great or small, 
and the remains were scattered to the wind, which, 
at the same time that it dispersed the ashes, was 
thought to expel evil. When, after a long train of 
years, the year ceased to commence at this solstice, 
still the custom of making fires at this time, was - 
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eoQtinued by force of habit, and of those supersti- 
tious ideas that are annexed to it. — (kbdiny cited by 
Brand, who thinks the leaping over the fires was as 
much a religious act as making them. Ovid men- 
tions leaping over the fires at the Palilia, feasts in 
Bfay, to drive away wolves from the folds, and dis- 
tempers from the cattle. Borlase reckons them 
* among the relics of the Druid superstitious fires.' 

fFhy Ufas it customary to watch at the ckarch-pordk 
at MUsummer-cve ? 

Because it was believed, that persons so watching, 
would, at midnight, see the spirits ^f the persons of 
the parish who should die that year come and knock 
at the church-door, in the order and succession in 
Which they were to die. — Grose. 

The Vonhoisseiir, No. 56, says, on this custom: 'I am 
sure my own sister Hetty, who died just beforeChrist- 
mias, stoofl in the church porch last Midsumnier-eve,. 
to iree all that Were to die in our parish, and she saw 
her own apparition.*— r This superstition was, how- 
ever, more generally practised on the eve of StMark. 

Gathering roses, and sowing hemp-seed fot love 
divinations, were also Midsummer-eve customs. Scot 
also tells us: 'against witched hang boughs, hallowed 
on Midsummer-Day, at the stall where the cattle 
stand.' 

Why is U said, that * if it rains on St Swithin^s- Day^ 
it wiU rain forty days follotnng ?' 

Because, in the year 865, Swithin, Bishop of Win- 
chester dving, was canonized by the then Pope. He 
was, at his own request, buried in the church-yard ; 
but the monks thinking it disgraceful for the saint to 
lie in open ground, resolved to remove his body into 
the choir. Which was to have been done with solemn 
procession, on July 15. It rained, however, so vio- 
lently on that day, and for forty days succeeding, as 
had hardly ever been known, which made them set 
aside their design, and instead, erect a chapel over 
his grave. 
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ffky toere little knive^ given at Croj^and Ahb^, to 
aU comers, on St Bartholomew's Day ? 

Because of their allusion to the knife wherewith 
St Bartholomew was flead. — Gough. 

Why toere the rood and cross synonomous ? 

Because the rood, when perfectly made, and with 
all the appurtenances, had hot only the image of our 
Saviour extended upon it, hut the figures of the Vir- 
gin Mary and St John, one on each side : in allusion 
to John xix, 26. * Christ on the cross, saw his mother, 
and the disciple whom he loved, standing by.' — 
Fuller. 

Such was the rood usually placed over the screen 
which divided the nave from the chancel of the 
churches. To our ancestors, we are told, is thus 
conveyed a full type of the Christian church : the 
nave representing the church militant, and the chan- 
cel the church triumphant, denoting, that all who 
would go from the one to the other, must pass under 
the rood, that is, carry the cross, and suffer affliction. 
Many of our rood-lofts were not taken down till late 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. — Ellis. 

Why are sticks chopped and hob-nails counted by the 
City €^ London authorities fin the Court of Exchequer, 
on Michaelmas Day ? 

Because the tenants of a manor in Shropshire are 
directed then to come forth to do their suit and ser- 
vice ; on which the senior alderman below the chair 
steps forward, and chops a single stick, in token of 
its having been customary for the tenants of that 
manor to supply their lord with fuel. The owners 
of a forge in the parish of St Clement, (which for- 
merly belonged to the city, and stood in the high 
road from the Temple to Westminster, but now no 
longer exists) are then called forth to do their suit 
and service ; when an officer of the court, in the 
presence of the senior alderman, produces six horse- 
shoes, and six hobnails, which he counts over in 
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form before the Cursitor-baron, who, on this par- 
ticular occasion, is the immediate representative of 
his sovereign. — Gentleman*a Magazine. 

Why is it customary to eat goose on Michaelmas Day? 

Because of its forming part of the royal dinner 
when the. news was brought to Queen Elizabeth of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada ; when her chi- 
valrous Majesty commanded, that the dish (a^oose) 
then before her, might be served upon every 29th of 
September, to commemorate the above glorious 
event. 

Mr Douce saw the above reason ' somewhere ;* 
but Mr Brand thinks this rather to be a stronger 
proof that the custom prevailed even at court in 
Queen Elizabeth's time. Beckwith, in his edition 
of Blount's Tenures, says, * Probably no other rea- 
son can be given for this custom, but that Michael- 
mas Day was a great festival, and geese at that time 
most plentiful. In Denmark, where the harvest is 
later, every family has a roasted goose for supper on 
St Martin's Eve.' — ; Bringing a goose 'fit for the 
Lord's dinner' on this day, appears to have been 
customary even in the time of Edward IV; and in 
Gascoigne is the following : — 

* And when the tenauntes come to pay their quarter's rent, 
They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish offish at Lent; 
At Christmasse a capon, at Michmlnuu a goose. 
And somewhat else at Newyere's tide, for feare their lease Jiie loote>^ 

The practice of eating goose on Michaelmas Day, 
does not appear to prevail in any part of Prance. 
Upon St Martin's Day they eat turkey at Paris. 
They likewise eat geese upon St Martin's Day, 
Twelfth Day, and Shrove Tuesday, at Paris.— 
EUis^s JVotes to Brand. 

Why was it said that ' if you eat goose on Michaelmas 
Day, you vnll never want money all the year round V 

Because, as we read in the British Apollo, before 
quoted — 

* The custom came up from the tenants presenting 
Their landlords with geese, to incline their relenting 
On following payments.' 
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Again : — 

* For doubUem 'twas at flnt deaigiMd 

To make the people «ca«oiM mind. 

That so they mi|^t apply thafr care 

To all those things which needflil wert ; 

Ahd by « food industrious hand, 

£nbw whett and how t' improTe their land.' 

Why is the first of August caUed Lammas ? 

Because it is a corruption of Loaf-Mass, it being 
customary for the Saxons to offer an oblation cw 
new bread on this day, as the first fruits of the har- 
yest ; and from its being observed with bread of 
new wheat, it was an usage in some places for the 
tenants to be bound to bring in wheat of that year 
to their lord, on or before August 1. 

Mass, it may be added, was a general word for fes- 
tival, as the festivals of Christ-mass, Candle-mass, 

Whf was it formerly thought in England^ thai every 
manhad his guardian angel from the cradle to thegraver 

Because the Egyptians believed that every man 
had three angels attending him ; the Pythagoreans 
that every man had two ; the Romans, that there 
was a good and evil genius. Sheridan,^ in his notes 
to Persius, says, ' every man was supposed by the 
ancients at his birth to have two genii, as messen* 
gers between the gods and him. They were sup* 
posed to be private monitors, who, by their insinua- 
tions, disposed us to good or evil actions. They 
were also supposed to be not only reporters of our 
crimes in this life, but registers of them against our 
trial in the next, whence they had the name of 
Manes given them.' 

Why has it been asked whether every man has a good 
and oad angel attending him ? 

Because the ministration of angels is certain, bat 
the matter is how is the knot to be untied. 'Twas 
generally believed by the ancient philosophers, that 
not only kingdoms had their tutelary guardians, but 
that every person had his particular genius, or good 
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angel, to protect and admonish him by dreams, vi- 
sions, &c. We read that Origen, Hierorae, Plato, 
and Empedocles, in Plutarch, were of this opinion ; 
and the Jews themselves, as appears by that instance 
of Peter's deliverance out of prison ; they believed 
it could not be Peter, but his angel. But for the 
particular attendance of bad angels, we believe it 
not, and we must deny it, till it nnds better proof 
than conjectures. — ^kenian Oracle. 

Why do toeak persons pay attention to partxeular 
dreams ? 

Because, probably, of this antient notion of good 
and evil genii attending each person: the vulgar, it 
should seem, thinking dreams the means these in- 
visible attendants make use of, to inform their wards 
of any imminent danger. — Brand. 

Why is St Luke the patron of painters ? 

Because he is said to have been very skilful in paint- 
ing, especially in his portraits of Jesus Christ. The 
usual oath of King William (Rufus) was by the face 
of Christ depicted by St Luke. 

Why is St Crispin the patron-saint of shoemakers ? 

Because Crispin, and bis brother Crispianus, hav- 
ing travelled to Soissons, in France, in the year 303, 
to make converts to Christianity, they maintained 
themselves by shoemaking ; whence they became re- 
garded as the patrons of the * gentle craft.* They 
were both born at Rome. 

Why is the Ist of November the festival ofaU Sednts? 

Because it serves to commemorate all those saints 
and martyrs to whom no separate day has been as- 
signed. 

fVhy is the find of November the festival of aU Sovls ? 

Because of its institution in the 9th century, by 
Qdilon,Abbotof Cluny,to make intercession for the 
souls supposed to be detained in purgatory. The tor- 
tured soul once released, it is said, cannot again be 
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doomed to suffering. Various tenures were held 
by services to be performed on this day. 

Why is M-HaUow-Even in the nwih, vulgarly 
ceiled ^iUeraek ^ght f 

Because it is a restival io which nuts and apples 
compose the entertainment; when the nuts are 
thrown into the fire, or cracked, to propitiate omens 
touching matrimony : if the nuts lie still and burn 
together, they prognosticate a happy marriage or a 
hopeful love ; if, on the contrary, they bounce and fly 
asunder, the sign is unpropitious. — Hutchinson. 

Burns, in a note to his poetical description of 
Hallow-e'en, says : * Burning the nuts is a favourite 
charm: they name the lad and lass to each particu- 
lai* nut as they lay them in the fire ; and, according- 
ly as they burn quietly together, or start from beside 
one another, the course and issue of the courtship 
will be.' A similar custom, according to Mr Ellis, 
prevails in Ireland. The superstitious notions in 
cracking nuts generally, is well known. Bonfires, 
ringing of bells, and feasting, are also customary on 
All-hailow-e'en. 

ffhy was it customary also to sow hemp on aU hql- 
Unt-e'en ? 

Becaiise it whs believed that by looking over the 
left shoulder, the sower might see his or her true 
love. The ceremony is thus described by Burns : 
* Steal out unperceived, and sow a handful of hemp- 
seed, harrowing it with anything you can conveni- 
ently draw after yoti. Repeat, now and then, 
^ Hemp seed, I saw thee, hemp seed, I saw thee ; 
and him (or her) that is to be my true love, come 
after me and pou thee." Look over your left shoul- 
der, and you will see the appearance of the person 
invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp. Some 
traditions say " Come after me and show thee," 
that is, show thyself, in whioh case it simply ap- 
. pears. Others omit the harrowing, and say, " Come 
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after me, and harrow thee."' Gay describes a 

fiimilar rite at Midsummer. Burns likewise describes 
several other customs on this lestival, as clivinatioo 
by pulling stalks of corn ; by blue clue ; ehting the 
Apple at the glass ; running round the stack three 
times, &c. 

JVhy is the seventeenth of November kept as a holiday^ 

Because it is the anniversary of the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. A writer in the time of George 
I, observes: 'This might well be a great promoter 
of jthe tailow chandlers' welfare ;ybr marvellous tZ- 
luminations tDiU be set forth in every window^ as em- 
hlema of her shining virtue ; andwHl be stuck w 
fHay^ to put the world in mind that grace, wisdom, 
beauty, and virginity, were unable to preserve the 
best of women from mortality.' 

Why is St Cecilia regarded as the patroness of musiiS 

Because tradition relates that she was so skilful^a 
musician, that an angel who visited her was drawn 
from the mansions of the bless^ by the charms of 
her melody ; to which circumstance Dry den alludes 
in the conclusion of his celebrated Ode to Cecilia. 

Why is an anchor the device of St Clement ? 
' Because his legend relates that he was cast into 
the sea with an anchor about his neck ; and that on 
the first anniversary of his death, the sea retired from 
the place where he saffered, though three miles from 
the shore, and discovered a superb temple of the fin- 
est marble,,which contained a monument to the saint 
The sea withdrew in this way for several years, for 
seven days in succession. In allusion to this circum- 
stance, the device of an anchor may be seen in va- 
rious parts of the Church of St Clement Danes, 
London, and on the boundary marks of the parish. 

ffhy is a certain firework called the Catherine tohed? 

PiBcause of its resemblance to the instrument of 
torture h^ which St Catherine, according to the le- 
gend, suffered martyrdon^. This was by four cut- 
^iujy^ wheels^, jn which were saws of iron, sharp nails, 
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and sharp knives ; the wheels turned one against 
another, and thus the saws, knives, and nails met. 
She was so tied to one of the wheels, that the other, 
being turned the contrary way, her body might be 
torn in various places with the sharp instruments 
— hence, St Catherine is usually represented with 
a large wheel by her side. 

Ifky is old Martinmas Ml noticed in our aitMh 
nacka on Nov. 23 ? 

Because it was one of the ancient quarterly pe- 
riods of the year, at which even to this time, a few 
rents become pavable. — Brady's Ctavis Calmdaria, 
1812. 

Why is St Andrew* s cross part of the insignia of the 
Scottish order of the Thistle ? 

Because Andrew is the tutelar Saint of Scotland^ 
and he sufiered martyrdom on a cross in the forrar / 
of an X. The Scotch likewise assert that his re- 
mains were deposited in Fifeshire, in the year 368. 

Why is St Nicholas the chosen patron of schoolboys ? 

Because of the following circumstance, related in 
a story in an Italian Life of Nicholas, 3rd edition, 
4to. Naples, 1645. 

' The fame of Nicholas's virtues was so great, that 
an Asiatic gentleman, on sending his two sens to 
Athens for education, ordered them to call on the 
Bishop for his Benediction ; but they, getting tolMira 
late in the day, thought proper to defer their visit fill 
the morrow, and took up their lodgings at an inn ; 
where the landiord,tosecaretheir baggage ande^cts 
to himself, murdered them in their sleep, lind then 
cut them into pieces, saking them, an^ putting them 
into a pickling tub with some pork, which was there 
already, meaning to sell the whole as such. The 
Bishop, however, having had a vision of this im- 
pious transaction, immediately resorted to the rnn, 
and calling the host to him, reproached him for his 
horrid villainy. The man, perceiving that he was 
discovered, confessed the crime, and entreated thci 
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BMop to intercede on bis behalf to tbe Almlghqr 

for bis pardon ; who, being moved with compasaioo 
at his contrite behaviour, confession, and thorough 
rjBpentance, besought A4migbty God not only to 
pardon the murtherer, but also, for tbe glory of his 
name, to restore life to the poor innocents who bad 
been so inhumanly put to death. The saint had 
hardly finished his prayer, when the mangled and 
detached pieces of the two youths were by divine 
power reunited ; and perceiving themselves alive, 
threw themselves at the feet of the holy man, to kiss 
and embrace them. But the Bishop, not sufiTering 
their humiliation, raised them up, and exhorted them 
to return thanks to God alone for this mark of bis 
mercy, and gave them good advice for the future 
conduct of their lives ; and then, giving them bis 
blessing, hp sent them with great joy to prosecute 
their studies at Athens. This, I suppose, sufficient- 
ly explains the naked children and tub, ^ tbe well- 
known emblems of St Nicholas." ' 

The election of the Boy-Bish49p on St Nicholas's 
Day, in almost every parish in England, has been 
traced to thethirteenth century. Heworetheepiscopai 
vestiTients, with mitre and crosier, and, strange as it 
may appear,he took possession of the church,and, ex- 
cept mass, performed all the ceremonies and officsf. 

Tbe Boy- Bishop walked about in procession with 
his fellows ; in 1542 this show was abrogated. The 
practice of electing a Bey-Bishop appears also to 
have subsisted in common grammar-schools. Mr 
Warton thinks that the Montem at Eton (tee p. 33.) 
*■ originated from the ancien^nd popular practice of 
theatrical processions in collegiate bodies ;' but lb 
Brand shows that it is only a corruption of the cere- 
mony of the Boy-Bishop and his compauions ; who 
bemg,by Henrythe Eighth's edict,prevented from mi- 
micking any longer their religious superiors, gave a 
new face to the festivity, and began their presentji2fly 
at iolditrs. This shows how early our youth began to 
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imitat^ the martial manners of their elders in these 
sports, for it appears from the Close Rolls of Ed- 
Mrard J, that a precept was issued to the Sheriff of 
Oxford, in 1305, from the king, < to prohibit tounia- 
ments being intermixed with the sports of the scho- 
lars, on St Nicholas' Day.' 

Why is St JSlxcholas the patron of Parish Clerks ? 

Because schojars were anciently deaominated 
clerks. In Shakspeare's first part of Henry IV, 
Act 3, Sc. 1, robbers are called ^St Nicholas's clerks. 
They were also called St Nicholas's knights. St 
Nicholas being the patron of scholars, and Nicho- 
las, or Old Nick, a caiit name for the devil, this 
equivocal patronage may possibly be solved ; or per- 
haps it may be much better accounted for by the story 
of St Nicholas and some thieves,whom he compelled 
to restore some stolen goods, and brought ' to the 
way of trouth ;' fbr which the curious reader is re- 
ferred to the Golden Legend. — Ellis^s ATotes to Brand. 
' Sir Walter Sco^t, it may be added, attributes the 
origin of Old Nick, as a cant name for Satan, to 
Nixas, or Nicksa, a river or ocean god, worshipped 
on the 'Shores of the Baltic. Hence, the British 
sailor, who fears nothing else, confesses iiis terror 
fbr this terrible being, and believes him the author 
of almost all the various calamities to which the 
precarious life of a seaman is so constantly exposed. 
— Letters on Demonology and Witchcrc^ 

Ifhy was St J\/%cholas considered the patron of 
sailors ? 

Because of the two boys in a tub (part of the 
saint's emblems) being mistaken for their sailing in 
a ship. Armstrong, speaking of Ciudadella, says : 
'Near the entrance of the harbour stands a chapel, 
dedicated to St Nicholas, to which the sailors resort 
that have suffered shipwreck, to return thanks fbr 
their preservation and to hang up votive pictures, 
representing the dangers they have escaped, in 
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gratitude to the saint for the protection he vouch- 
safed them, and in accomplishment of the vows thejT 
mode during the height of the storm. This custom 
originated with the Greeks and Romans. Bion, the 
philosopberj was shown several of these votive pic- 
tures, hung up in a temple of Neptune, near the 
sea-side : Horace also alludes to them. 

ffky i$ Dec. 13, in the Ephemeris o/JVaiure, called 
Ruminudia, or Bare-bough- day ? 

Because the leaves by this time are all fallen, and 
the branches bare. 

Why was U formerly supposed that cocks crowed all 
Christmas-eve ? 

Because the weather is then usually cloudy and 
dark, (whence 'the dark days before Christmas,') and 
cocks, during such weather, often crow nearly all 
day and all night. Shakspeare, alludes to this 
superstition in Hamlet. — 

"~- 8ome say tbat even 'gainst that hallowed aeaaon, 
At which our Saviour's birth is celehrated, ■ 
The Bird of Dawning croweth all night long. 
V The nights are wholesome, and no mildew falls, 

No planet strilies, nor spirits walk abroad ; 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to chaim, 
So gracious and so hallowed is the time. 

The ancient Christians divided the night into four 
watches, called,the evening,midnigbt,and'two morn- 
ing cock-crowings. Their connexion with the belief 
in walking spirits, will be remembered: 

The cock crows, and the mom grows on. 
When 'tis decreed I must be gone. — Btuler. 



-The tale 



Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O'er some new-open'd grave: and, strange to tell, 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock. — Blair, 

Who can ever forget the night-watches proclaimed 
by the cock in that scene in Comus, where the two 
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brothers in search of their sister, are benighted in a 
Ibrest: — 

-Might we bat hear 



^ The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotei, 
Or sound of pasUMral reed with oaten stops. 
Or whistle fi-om Uie lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames,- 
Twould be some solace yet, some little cheerini;, 
Ia this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 

Dr Forster observes : ^ There is this remarkable 
circumstance about the crowing of cocks,. — they 
seem to keep night-watches, or to have general 
crowing matches at certain periods ; as, soon after 
tw^elve, at two, and again at day-break. These are 
th/9 Alectrephones mentioned by St John. To -us, 
tnese eock-crowings do not appear quite so regular 
in their times of occurrence, though they actually 
observe certain periods, when not interrupted by the 
changes of the weather, which generally produce a 
great deal of crowing. Indeed, the song of all birds 
is much influenced by the state of the air.' Dr F. 
also mentions, Uhat cocks began to crow during the 
darkness of the eclipse of the sun, Sept. 4, 1820; and 
it seems that crepusculum, (or twilight) is the sort of 
light in which they crow most.' 

Why was Chrisimaa-eve called by the ^nglo-Saxons 
Myd'Wyrdres maesse-daeg ? 

Because Christmas itself was called Mid-mntery 
and Mid'Wynires maesse-da^, as they gave the name 
of Midsummer to St John's Day. 

It was once believed that if we were to go inCo a 
cow-house, at twelve o'clock at night, all the cattle 
would be found kneeling. Many also firmly believed 
that bees sung in their hives on Christmas eve, to 
welcome the approaching day. 
> ^fFhy is the evening before Christmas-day celebrated ? 

Because Christmas-day, in the primitive Church, 
was always observed as the Sabbath Day, and, like 
it, preceded by an eve, or vigil. -^ Brand. 
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ffhif is Christmas-day so caUed ? 

Because of its derivation from Christi Missa, the 
mass of Christ; aBd thence the Roman CathoJic 
Liturgy is termed, their Missal, or Massbook, About 
the year 500, the observation of this day became 
general in the Catholic Church. 

Why was the word Yule formerly used to signify 
Christmas ? 

' Because of its derivation from the word ol, ale, 
which was much used in the festivities and merry 
meetings of this period ; and the / in lol, icol^ Cimb. 
as the ze and zi in zehol, zeol^ ziol. Sax. are premised 
OBly as intensives, to add a little to the signification, 
and make it more emphatical. 01, or Ale, did not 
only signify the liquor then made use of, but gave 
denomination to the greatest festivals {see page 22) 
as that of zehol or Yule, at Midwinter; and as is 
yet plainly to be discovered in that custom of the 
Whitsun ale at the other great festival. 

Why are certain initials affixed to crucifixes ? 

Because of their signifying the titular tributes paid 
to the Saviour of the world* Thus, I. N. R. I. are 
universally agreed to be the initials of the Latin 
words Jesus jiazarenus Rex Judmorupiy i* o* Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews, a title which Pilate 
wrote and affixed to the cross. — See John, ch. xiz. 
The initials I. H» C. appended to other crosses, are 
said to imply, Jesus Humanitatis Consolator, — Jesus 
the Consoler of Mankind ; and the L H. S. imply, 
Jesus Hominum Salvator, Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
The first mentioned initials, are, however, found on . 
the most ancient crosses. 

Why is a certain song called a carol ? 

Because of its derivation from cantare, to sing, 
and rola, an interjection of joy. — Bourne, 

Bishop Taylor observes that the ' Glorih in excel- 
«9|' the well-known hymn sung by the angels to the 
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shepherds at our Lord's nativity, was the earliest V 
Christmas carol. Bourne cites Durand to prove that 
in the earlier ages of the Churches, the Bishops were 
accustomed on Christ nias-dlty, to sing carols among 
thctr clergy. Fosbroke says : * It was usual, in an- 
cient feasts, to single out trperson, and place him in 
the midst, to sing a song to God.' And Mr Da vies 
Gilbert states, that till lately, in the West of England, 
on Christmas-eve about seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening, festivities were commenced, and * the sing- 
ing of carols begun, and continued late into the night. 
On Christmas-day, these carols took the place of 
psalms in all the churches, especially at afternoon 
service, the whole congregation joining, and at the 
end it was usual for the parish-clerk to declare, in a 
loud voice, his wishes for a merry Christmas and a 
happy new year to all the parishioners.' 

Mr Hone observes in his work on * Ancient Mys- 
teries,' that ' the custom of singing carols at Christ- 
mas, prevails in Ireland to the present time. lu 
Scotland, where no church fasts have been kept 
since the days of John Knox, the custom Is unknown. 
In Wales 'it is still preserved to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than in England: at a former period, the 
ilVefah had carols adapted to most of the ecclesias- 
tical festivals, and the four seasons of the year, but, 
at this 4ime, they are limited to that of Christmas. 
After the turn of midnight, on Christmas-eve, ser- 
vice is performed in the churches, followed by sing- 
ing carols to the harp. Whilst the Christmas holi- 
days continue, they are sung in like manner in the 
nouses; and there are carols especially adapted to 
be sung at the doors of the houses by visiters before 
they enter. Lfyr Carolan, or the Book of Carols, 
contains sixty-six for Christmas, and five summer 
carols. Blodsngerdd Cymrii, or the Anthology of 
Wales, contains forty-eight Christmas carols, nine 
summer carols, three May carols, one winter carol, 
one nightingale carol, and a carol to Cupid. On 

FART III. 4* ' ' 
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the Continent, the custom of carolling at Christmas 
is almost universal. During the last days of Ad- 
vent, Calabrian minstrels enter Rome, and are to be 
seen in every street sali^tin^ the shrines of the Vir- 
gin mother with their wild music, under the tradi- 
tional notion of charmin^^ her labour pains on the 
approaching Christmas.* 

Why do the Christmas carols of the present day differ 
from the carols of earlier times ? 

Because the original carols were festal chansons 
for enlivening the merriment of the Christmas cele- 
brity ; and not such religious songs as are current at 
this day, with the common people, under the same 
title, and which were substituted by those enemies 
of innocent and useful mirth, the Puritans. 

Dr Johnson, in a note on Hamlet, tells us, that the 
pious chansons, a kind of Christmas carol, contain- 
ing some Scripture History, thrown inta loose 
rhymes, were sung about the streets by the common 
people, when they went at that season to beg alms. 
— Brand, 

fVhy is laurel used with otfj^er evergreens to deck 
houses at Christmas ? 

Because of its use among the ancient Romans as 
the emblem of peace, joy, and victory. In»the 
Christian sense, it may be applied to the victory 
gained over the powers of darkness' by the coming 
of Christ. — Bourne, 

Why is the misletoe so called ? 

Because its seeds are said to be dropped by the 
misle- thrush, which feeds on its berries. 

Why was the misletoe held sacred by the Druids ? 

Because they had an extraordinary reverence for 
the number three, and not.only the berries, but the 
leaves of the misletoe grow in clusters of three unit- 
ed' on one stalk. Its growing upon the oak, their 
sacred tree, was doubtless another cause of its vener- 
ation. 

When the end of the year approached, the Druids 
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marched with great solemnity to gather themisletoe 
of the oak, in order to present it to Jupiter, inviting 
all the world to assist them at this ceremony, with 
these words: ' The tiew year is at hand, gather the 
misletoe.' — Borlaae. v 

We read of a celebrated oak at Norwood, near 
London, which bore misletoe, ' which some people 
cut for the gain of selling it to the apothecaries of 
London, leaving a branch of it to sprout out ; but 
they proved unA>rtunate after it, for one of them fell 
jame, and others lost an eye. At length, in the year 
1678, a certain man, notwithstanding he was warn- 
ed against it, upon the account of what the others 
had suffered, adventured to cut the tree down, and 
he soon after broke his leg.' — Camden. 

Mr Brand, however, thinks that misletoe was 
never put up in churches but by mistake or igno- 
rance of the sextons; it being a heathenish and 
profane plant, and therefore assigned to the kitchen. 
Mr Brand made many diligent enquiries after the 
truth of this point. He learnt at Bath that it never 
came into churches there. An old sexton at Ted- 
dington told him that misletoe was once put up in 
the church there, but was by the clergyman imme- 
diately ordered to be taken away. 

fVhy is holly so caUed ? 

Becaase of its supposed corruption from holy^ as 
Dr Turner, our earliest writer on plants, calls it holy 
and holy-tree ; which appellation was given it, most 
probably, from its being used in holy places. It has 
a great variety of names in Germany; amongst 
which is Christdorn ; in Danish it is also called 
Christhorn; and in Swedish ChrisUonm^ amongst 
other appellations : from whence it appears that it 
is considered a holy plant by certain classes in those 
countries. — Phillips^ s Sylva Florifera, 
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ffk^ is rosemary so caUed ? 

Because its botanical name, rosmarinus, is derived 
from ros, dew, and marinus, alluding to its situation 
on the sea-shore. At Christmas, the boar's head was 
stuffed with rosemary. 

ffliy ipcfs the boards head/ormeriy a prtmt disk ai 
Christmas ? 

Because fresh meats were then seldom eaten, and 
brawn was considered a great delicacy. Holinsbed 
says, that Mn the year 1170, upon the day of the 
young prince's coronation, King Henry I, served hi* 
Sonne at table as server, bringing up the boar's head 
with trumpets before it, according to the manner.' 
For this ceremony there was a special carol. Dug- 
dale also tells us, that 'at the inns of court, during 
Christmas, the usual dish at the first course at din- 
ner, was a large borers head, upon a silver platter, 
with minstralsaye.' In one of the carols We read 
that the boar's head is * the rarest dish in all the 
londe, and that it hq^s been provided in honour of 
the king of bliss.' 

Why were mince-pies originaUy made in a long 
shape at Christmas ? 

Because they might imitate the cratch, that is, 
rack or manger wherein Christ was laid. — Selden, 

Why was one of the andeni Christmas charchiters 
called a Lord of Misrule ? 

Because of the origin of the office from an Impera- 
tor or masterof the plays exhibited at the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge : or, it may be more directly 
explained by the election of mock monarchs for the 
season, among public societies during Christmas. In 
Polydore Vergil, we find such brief authorities men- 
tioned as *Christemass Lordes,'^ to whom all thehouse- 
hold and family, with the master himself, must be obe- 
dient; and that the custom began of the equability 
that servants hadwith their masters in the Saturnalia. 
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Warton tells us ' when the Societies of the Law 
performed their shows within their own respective 
refect<^ries, at Christmas, or any other festival, a 
Christmas Prince, or Rood Master, was constantly 
appointed. At a Christmas celebrated in the hall of 
the Middle Temple, in the year 1635, the jurisdiction 
privileges, and parade of this mock monarch are thus 
circumstantially described. He was attended by his 
Lord Keeper, Lord Treasurer, with eight white 
staves, a Captain of his Band of Pensioners, and of 
his Guard; and with two Chaplains, who were so 
seriously impressed with an idea of his regal dignity, 
that when they preached before him on the preced- 
ing Sunday in the Temple Church, on ascending 
the. pulpit, they saluted him with three low bows. 
He dined both in the Hall and in the Privy Chamber, 
under a cloth of estate. The pole-axes for his Gen- 
.tlemen Pensioners were borrowed of Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Holland, his temporary Justice in Eyre, sup- 

Slied him with venison on demand ; and the Lord 
[ayor and Sheriffs of London with wine. On 
Twelfth Day, at going to Church, he received many 
petitions which he gave to his Master oT Requests ; 
and, like other Kings, he had a favourite, whom with 
others, gentlemen of high quality, he knighted at re- 
turning from church. His expenses all from his own 
purse, amounted to 2000/.' After he was deposed, 
the King knighted him at Whitehall. Stow likewise 
tells us that the King, every Nobleman, and the 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London, each had their Lord 
of Misrule. The name only of the Lord of Misrule 
is now remembered : for the gloomy Puritans of the 
reign of James I, suppressed their ludicrous, though 
costly, frolics. 

Jfhif are men and tvomeii merry-making anddreMsed 
in each other's clothes called Mummera ? 

Because Mummer signifies a masker ; one disguised 
under a wizard ) from the Danish Mumme, or Dulch 
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Mqmme. Lipsius tells us, in his 44th epistle, book iU, 
that Momar, which is used by the SiciliaDS for a fool, 
signifies in French, and in our language, a fierson 
with a mask on. In Langley's Polydor Vergil we 
read that ' the disguising and mummyng that is 
used in Christemas tyme in the northe partes came 
out of the Feastes of Pallas, that- were done with 
vizars and painted visages, named Quinquatria of 
the Romaynes.' 

The festal character of December and the two fol- 
lowing months, it may here be observed, is thus ex- 
plained by the author of the ' Convivial Antiquities,' 
who says, ' that as the heathens had their Saturnalia 
in December, their Sigillaria in January, and the 
Lupercalia and Bacchanalia in February, so, 
amongst Christians, these three months are devoted 
to feasting and revellings of every kind.' 

Why was Christmas calUd the Feast of Lights in 
the Western or Latin Church ? 

Because they used many lights or candles at the 
feast ; or rather because Christ, the light of all lights, 
that true light, then came into the world. Hence the 
Christmas candles, and what was, perhaps, only a 
succedaneum, the yule block, or clog, before candles 
were in general use. Thus, a large coal is often set 
apart at present, in the noith, for the same purpose : 
i. e. to make a great light or yule on Christmas-eve. 
Lights, indeed, seem to have been used on all festive 
occasions. Thus, our illuminations, fire- works, &c, 
on the news of victories. 

The lower class of Irish, in the present time, il- 
luminate their rooms with mould candles ; and to 
this customary illumination at Christmas may be 
traced the practice of tallow chandlers giving 
' Christmas candles' to the children of their custoqi- 
ers. 

In ancient times, to which we could trace up the 
origin of these almost absolete oustoms, blocks, logs, 
or clogs of dried woody'might be easily procured and 
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provided against this festive season. At that time 
of day it must have been in the power but of a few 
to command candles or torches for making their 
annual illumination. — &ran<f — who, however this 
may be, Is ' pretty confident that the yule block will 
be found, in its first use to have been only a coun- 
terpart of the Midsummer Fires, (ste page 27^ made 
"within doors because of the cold weather at the 
"winter solstice, as those in the hot season, at the 
summer one, are kindled in the open air. 

Why are gifts at Christmas called Christmas boxes ? 

Because in olden times, the Roman Priests had 
masses for almost every thing : if a ship went to the 
Indies, a priest had a box in her, under the protection 
of some saint ; and for their masses to be said to that 
saint, the poor people put something into the priest's 
box, which was not to be opened till the ship's return. 
The mass at that time was called Christmas; the 
box called Christmas-box, or money gathered against 
that time, that masses might be made by the priests 
to the saints to forgive the people their sins at that 
.ti^e.; and from this, servants had the liberty to get 
boxrmojiey that they too might be enabled to pay 
the priest for his masses, well knowing the truth of 
the proverb, 'no penny, no pater-noster. Fosbroke 
says an altar was erected in every village, where 
persons gave money. The apprentices' boxes were 
formerly made of pottery ; and Aubrey mentions a 
pot, in which Roman denarii were found, resembling 
in appearance an earthen Christmas-box. 

Why is the Wassail-bowl so called ? 

Because of its derivation from the Saxon was-haiLe, 
' be in health,' which was the form of drinking a 
health ; the customary answer to which was drinc- 
tieil, * I drink your health.' 

Verstegan refers it to the time of Hengist, but 
Selden justly consider^ it as older. — Ndres, 
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Verstegan traces its origin to Vortigcrn and Row- 
ena,the daughter of Hengist. — On their first inter- 
view, she kneeled before him, and presenting a cup 
of wine, said, Hlaford Kyning, woes-hail, * Lord King, 
health be to you.' The king, being unacquainted 
with the Saxon language, asked the meaning of the 
terms, and being told, that they wished his health, 
and that he should answer by saying Drinc-keU, he 
did so, and commanded her to drink ; then taking 
the cup, he kissed the damsel and pledged her. 
From this time the custom long remained in Britain, 
that> whoever drank to another at a feast said teas 
heU, and he that received the cup answered drine- 
heU, The wassail songs were sung during the fes- 
tivities of Christmas, and in earlier times by the it 
inerant minstrels ; of whom, with the practice sonfe 
remains may be traced in our present waits and 
carols. The wassail-cup was anciently placed on the 
tables of princes, as well as of abbots. In the 
eleventh volume of the * Archceologia,* there is an 
engraving of one of these cups, which formerly 
belonged to Glastonbury abbey, and a dissertation 
upon it by Dr Milner. The inside of the cup, which 
holds two quarts, is furnished with eight pegs, at^ 
equal distances, one below tho other, in conformity 
with Edgar's law, to repress excess of drinking. 
This measurement allowed of half a pint to each 
person ; no doubt this law was * more nonoured in 
the breach than in the observance.' 

ff^hy has the ctisiom of wassailing hctn restricted to 
Christmas ? 

Because an image of our Saviour was originally 
carried about with the wassail-cup, to which it Has 
been considered as an appendage. 

Why is it customary, in some districts, to roast apples 
on Christmas-eve ? • 
Because roasted apples were formerly carried about 
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with the wassail-cup; and though wassailing is 
discontinued, the apple custom remains. 

Why art waits so called ? 
Because of the derivation of the term from wayghtts^ 
or hautboys, of which, it is not unworthy of remark, 
there is no singular number. From the instrument 
its signification was after a time transferred to the 
performers themselves. The wayghtes or waits of an- 
cient times were attendant musicians on great per- 
sonages, mayors, and bodies corporate, generally 
furnished with superb dresses, or splendid cloaks ; 
they were in the service of the court in the reign of 
£d ward lY, and had their regular allowance of coals, 
pitched candles, bread, ale, &c. Todd derives the 
term from toahts ; nocturnal itinerant musicians, 
(Beaumont and Fletcher;) Bayley on account of their 
waiting on magistrates, &c, or ofgttet, a watch ; or 
from the French guetter to watch ; because anciently 
they kept a sort of watch all night. It appears, there- 
fore,that the persons formerly called waites, or waits, 
were musical watchmen, the word implying oboes. 
They were, in fact, minstrels, at first annexed to the 
King's Court, who sounded the watch every night ; 
and in towns, paraded the Streets, during winter, to 
prevent theft. At Exeter they were set up with a 
regular salary, in 1400 ; and although suppressed by 
the Puritans, were reinstated in 1660.* — The Mir- 
ror, 18^7. 

Jfhy are waits supposed to be of heathen origin ? 
Because they correspond with a description of per- 
sons among the Romans, called spondatdcBf from 
which, it is supposed the wayghts or waits of our an- 
cient kings were borrowed. .The Roman waites, or 
8ponda\d<B, played and sung hymns during sacrifices, 
whose measure consisted of spondees or poetic feet 
of two long syllables. — The Mirror, 1827. 

* The King^s Coch-crower^ an officer comparatively but lately dis- 
pensed with by the English Court, probably priginated from this sys 
tern of watching. 

PART III 5 
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ffhy have eommeniators puzzled themselves aatoHu 
actual food of St John the Baptist in the Wilderness 
— locusts and wild honey ? 

Because some writers thought locusts improbable 
food for the Saint, imd accordingly substituted the 
cassia-fistulata, or tocusi-trte^ &lc ; whereas locusts 
afe an article of food in Persia and Arabia in the 
present day, they are fried until their wings and legs 
fall off, and io that state are eaten with rice and 
dates, &c, and the wUd honey is found in the clefts 
of the rocks in Judoea as abundantly as in the caves 
of Hindustan. — Forbes* s Travels. 

Why has Childermasj or Innocents* Day^ been iv- 
perstiUously considered of unlucky omen? 

Because of the murder of the Jewish children by 
Herod on this day. Brand (from Bourne) says, none 
ever marry on a Childermas-day. Melton, in bis 
Astrologer, says, it is not lucky to put on a new 
suit, or begin anything, on that day. The corona- 
tion of Edward IV was put off till the Monday, be- 
cause the preceding Sunday was Childermas-day. 
The learned Gregory tells us that it was customary, 
among thirty housewives, ' to whip up the children 
on Innocents' Day morning, that the raemorie of 
Herod's murder of the Innocents might stick the 
closer; and, in a moderate proportion, to act over 
the crueltie again in kinde.' 

In allusion to the festivals of St Ste|)hen, St John, 
and that of Innocents, Mr Wheatley has observed, 
* that, as there are three kinds of martyrdom ; the 
first, both in will and deed, which is the highest ; the 
second, in will but not in deed ; the third, in deed but 
not in will ; — so the Church commemorates three 
martyrs in the same order. St Stephen first, who suf- 
fered both in will and deed ; St John next, who suf- 
fered in will, but not in deed ; the Holy Innocents 
last, who snffercd in deed but not in will.' 
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Why were certain days superstitiously cwmdtrtd 
hieky or unlucky ? 

Because of a custom among the heathens of ob- 
serring one day as good, another as bad : some were 
dies airif and some dies iUbi. The airi were pointed 
out in their calendar with a black character,* the cdbi 
'With a white ; the former to denote it a day of bad 
suceess, the latter a day of good. Thus have the 
monks, in the dark and unlearned ages of popery, 
c<»pi«d after the heathens, and dreamed themselves 
into the like superstition, esteeming one day more 
successfiil than another. — Bourne. 

Grose tells us,*tbat many persons have certain days 
ortfae week and month on which they are particularly 
fortunate, and others in which they are as generally 
unlucky. These days are different to different per- 
sons. Mr Aubrey has given several instances of 
both in divers persons. Some days, however, are 
commonly deemed unlucky; and, among others, 
FHday labours under that opprobrium. (See Good 
Friday, p. 16.) Likewise, respecting the weather, 
there is this proverb : — 

— — Friday's moon, 
fome when it will, it comes too soon. 

Id the Calendar prefixed to Grafton's ' Manual,' or 
Abridgment of his Chronicle, 1565, the unlucky days, 
according to the opinion of the astronomers, are not- 
ed, as follows: 'January 1, % 4, 5, 10, 15, 17, 29, 
very unlucky. February 26, 27, and 28, unlucky ; 
8, 10, 17, very unlucky. March 16, 17, 20, very un- 
lucky. April 7, 8, 10, 90, unlucky ; 16, 21, very un- 

* W^o does not recollect Blade Monday^ or the first Uondsy after his 
return to school. The great Lord Burleigh, iu his * Preoeptes to his 
«onne,' says, ' Though f think no day amisse to undertake apy good 
enterprise or businesse in hande,yet have I observed some and no 
jneane clerkes very cautionarie to forbeare these three Mundayes in 
the yeare, which 1 leave to thine owne consideration, either to use, or 
to refiise ;— viz. 1. The first Munday in April, whicn day Calne was 
bom, and his brother Abel slaine. 2. The second Munday in August, 
'wdiieh day Bodome and Gomorrah were destroyed. 3. The last Mun- 
day in December, which day Jttdai wat bom, that betrayed our 8a- 
Tiovr Christ. 
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lucky. May 3, 6, unlucky ; 7, 15, 20, very unlucky. 
June 10, 22, unlucky ; 4, 8, very unlucky. July 15, 
21, very unlucky. August 1,29,30, unlucky; 19, 
20, very unlucky. September 3, 4, 21, 23, unlucky ; 
6, 7, very unlucky. October 4, 16, 24, unlucky ; 6, 
very unlucky. November 5, 6, 29, 30, unlucky ; 15, 
20, very unlucky. December 15, 22, unlucky ; 6» 7, 
9, very unlucky. 
The observances of such absur(Uties,both id ancient 
and modern times, in particular districts, would occu- 
py hundreds of pages. Sir John Sinclair noticesyia 
1793, Logierait, Perthshire, where ' that day of tbe 
week upon which the 14th of May huppenatolaHyis 
esteemed unlucky through all the remamder of the 
year ; none marry or begin business upon it. Nona 
chuse to marry in January or May ;. orto have their 
banns proclaimed in the end of one quarter of the 
year, and marry in the beginning uf the next. Soma 
things are to be done before the full moon; others 
after. In fevers, tbe illness is expected to be more 
severe on Sunday, than on the other days of the week; 
if easier on Sunday^ a relapse is feared.' In soma 
parts of Orkney, we also read, ' in ncumy days of the 
year they will neither go to sea m search of fish» 
nor perform any sort of work at honije.' 

Sir Walter Scott tells us, that the Scottish, even of 
the better rank, avoid marriage in May. * Thia ob- 
jection is borrowed from the Roman pagans ; anti tbe 
ancients have given us as a maxim, that it is only bad 
women who marry in that month, — m€i!<B nukmi 
Maia.^ — See Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft: 

It is hardly necessary to say a word upon these 
absurdities. The pretended accuracy with which 
they were marked out by our ancestors, will at 
least ei^plain their popular observance. 

Why^ does Ff'^ting differ Jrom Ahatintntt m ike 
Catholic Church ? 

Because fiisting implies tbal only one meal a day 
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18 to be taken ; whereas abstinence merely indicates 
the abstaining from animal food. 

Why do Catholic priests so often change the colour 
of their dresses ? 

Because different colours are used on different 
festivals : thus, the white is used on the feasts of our 
Lord, of the Virgin, and of all the saints who are not 
martyrs. The red is used at Whitsuntide, on the 
Invention and Exaltation of the Cross, and on the 
feasts of the apostles and martyrs. The purple, or 
Tiolet, which is the penitential colour, is used on all 
the Sundays and /eria« of Advent, and of the peni- 
tential time from Septuagesima till Easter : as also 
on vigils, emberdays, and rogntion-days, when the 
office is of them. Green is also used on Sundays 
and ferias from Trinity to Adve*nt exclusively, and 
from the Octave of the Epiphany to Septuagesima 
exclusively, whenever the office is of the Sunday ; 
but in the Paschal time the white is used. The 
black is used on Holy (or Good) Friday, and in 
masses and requiems for the dead ; which may be 
said on any day that is not a Sunday or a double, 
except the days from Palm Sunday to Low Sunday ; 
«nd during the Octaves of the Epiphany, of Pente- 
cost, and of Corpus Ghristi. Paschal time begins 
On Holy Saturday, and continues to the nrst 
vespers on the eve of Trinity Sunday. We quote 
this from the ' Circle of the Season^,' the editor 
of which, a zealous Catholic, observes, that * many 
of his readers, who may not be Catholics, but who 
occasionally go into Catholic chape]s,maybe curious 
to know the rules observed in the choice of colours 
for the priests' dresses.' 

ffhy are the musical chants of the Caiholic Church 
still retained in Latin ? 

Because they depend, 'for metrical effect, on the 
marked accents and powerful rhymes which the 
Latin language affords. 

PART III. 5* 
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Ifhy were texts of Scripture formerly general on 
church-walls ? 

Because they were first written there condemning 
images, upon their removal from churches ia £ng- 
land, in 1547. — Stow, 

DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Why are unmarried females called Spinsters ? 

Because, formerly, women were prohibited from 
marrying till they had spun a regular set of bed 
furniture, end till their marriage were consequent!/ 
called Spinsters, which continues till this day in all 
legal proceedings. 

ffhy does the wedding-ritig finger differ from the 
others ? 

Because it is the»onIy finger where two principal 
nerves belong to two distinct trunks ; the thumb is 
supplied with its principal nerves from the radial 
nerve, as is also the fore finger, the middle finger, 
and the thumb side of the ring finger ; whilst the 
ulnar nerve furnishes the little finger and the other 
side of the ring finger, at the point or extremity of 
which a real union takes place; it seems as if it 
were intended by nature to be the matrimonial 
finger. 

That the side of the ring finger next the little fin- 
ger is supplied by the ulnar nerve, is frequently 
proved by a common accident, that of striking the 
elbow against the edge of a chair, a door, or any 
narrow hard substance ; the ulnar nerve is then fre- 
quently struck, and a thrilling sensation is felt in the 
little finger, and on the same side of the ring finger, 
but not on the other side of it. 

Why was a newly married man formerly called a 
bridegroom ? 

Because groom signifies one who serves in an in- 
ferior station ; and it was customary for the newly 
married man to wait at table on his bride and friends 
on bis wedding-day. 
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Why if a uionik after marriage eaUed ike Honfy 
Moon ? 

Because of its origin from a custom of the Teu- 
tonesYan ancient people of Germany, to drink mead, 
or metheglin, a beverage made with honey, for 
thirty days after every wedding. 

Jfhy is an allowance to ladies called pin-money ? 

Because pins were acceptable new year's gifts to 
ladies, instead of the wooden skewers which they 
used till the end of the fifteenth century ; and in^ 
stead of the gif\s, a composition was sometimes re- 
ceived in money. 

Why is it customary with many persons to present 
spoons at christenings, or at lying-in visits ? 

Because of the ancient English custom of present- 
ing spoons, called aposlle-spoonSj from the figures of 
the twelve apostles being chased or carved on the 
tops of the handles. Persons who could afford it 
gave the set of twelve ; others a smaller number, and 
a poor person offered the gift of one, with the figure 
of the saint after whom fbe child was named, or to 
whom the child was dedicated, or who was the 
patron saint of the goodnatured donor. — A set of 
these spoons will be found engraved in Mr Hone's 
Every-Day Book, 1825. 



Why is the middle meal of the day caUed dinner ? 

Because of its corruption from decimer, from de- 
cimheure, or the French repas de dix-heures* 
* Why is the last meal called supper ? 
. Because of a similar corruption from souper, from 
the custom of providing soup for that occasion. 

Why is not sallet-oil a corruption of salad-oil, as is 
commonly supposed ? 

Because the former was used for cleaning the sal- 
let, or head-piece of defensive armour in ancient 
times^and was muchless purethan oil used for salads. 



^ 
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Sboueli the saliet is now entirely out of date, yet 
e oil partially retains its name. — Gent, Mag, 

tfhy is a lain of heef called a sirloin f 
Because Charles II, once dining upon a loin ofbee^ 
was so pleased with his fare, that he said it should be 
knighted, and the joint henceforth called Sir-Mn» 

nhy is furmety so called ? 

Because of its derivation fromfrttmenium^ wheat; 
it being made of that grain, first boiled plunnp and 
soft, and then put into and boiled in milk, sweeten- 
ed and spiced. 

« Why is the phrase * humble pie* used for huuUiia- 
Hon? 

Because, in the middle ages, the shanks asd feet 
of a buck being called umbles, were mad« into a pie 
for the retainers of feudal servants. 



fFhy are mattresses considered of great antiquity ? 

Because tliey were used by tlie ancients on 
couches, upon which, at public festivals, were often 
laid the images of the gods. They aTOalso sculptur- 
ed upon several ancient tombs, bearing the figures 
of the deceased peraonage. The celebrated Her- 
maphrodites are also represented on mattresses. 

Why is weaving considered of high antiquity ? 

Because it is mentioned by Abraham, ( Genesis 
xiv, 22.) M will not tak« from a thread of the woof, 
even to a shoe latcfaet, &c.' 

Why is certain ^fine linen called Damask ? 

Because it was first manufactured in perfection, 
at Damascus, in Syria. 

Why is a rug so cidled f 

Because of its contraction from rugget, Swedish 
for rough. 

Why is the covering of a coach-box caUed a hammer' 
doth ? 
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Becaase, when coaches were first introduced, our 
frugal forefathers used to load the carriage with pro- 
, visions for the family, when they came to London. 
The hamper, covered with a cloth, was a convenient 
repository, and a seat for the coachman. This was 
afterwards converted into a box. Hammer-cloth isi 
therefore, probably a corruption of hamper-doth. 

Why is FdUiaffs ha^cet caUed a Buck4asM ? 

Because Bouk is the Scotch word for a ley used 
to steep foul linen in, before it is washed in water. 
The buck-basket, therefore, is the basket employed 
to carry clothes, after they have been bouked, to the 
i¥asfaing-p]ace. — Jamieaon. 

Why are blackj white, yellow, brovm, blue and violet, 
aU worn as mourning by different nations ? 

Because black,( the ordinary mourning in Europe,) 
or the privation of light, is supposed to denote the 
privation of life ; white (China) is an emblem of 
purity ; yellow (Egypt) is to represent that death is 
the end of all human hopes, because this is the co- 
lour of leaves when they fall ; brown (Ethiopia) de- 
notes the earth, to which the dead return ; blue 
(kings and cardinals,) is an emblem of happiness, 
which, it is hoped, the deceased enjoys ; and violet 
(Turkey^ is supposed to express a mixture of sor- 
row and hope. 



Why were the titles of Lord and Lady first adopted ? 

Because of the origin of lord from the Saxon la- 
ford, or loaf-giver, from his maintaining a number 
of dependents ; ^viAlady from leaf-dien, or loaf -dian, 
i, e.loaf-server, she serving it to the guests, or carv- 
ing at table. 

Why has a literary lady been satirically termed a 
Blue-Stocking ? 

Because of the origin of the term from the Society 
< de la Calza,^ {of the Stocking) formed at Venice in 
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the year 1500 ; the members being distifiguished by 
the colour of their stoekiogs, the prevailing colour 
of which was blue. The Society de la Calza lasted 
the year 1590, when the foppery of Italian literature 
took some other symbol. The rejel!ted title then 
crossed the Alps, and branded female pedantry 
in Paris. It diverged from France to Kngland, 
and for a while marked the vanity of the smalt 
advances in literature of our female cdt^nes. But 
the propriety of its application is now gradually 
ceasing ; for we see in every circle, that attaiiMzients 
in literature can be accomphshed with uo loss of 
womanly virtue. — MiUd* Uiat. of Chivalfy. 

Why do aervajUa^ liveries differ ? 

Because they originated in our British ancestors 
clothing their vassals in uniform, to distinguish fa- 
milies ; as they painted arms and symlxols on their 
clothes for the same purpose. 



Why toere vineyards exUrpated from England ? 

Because (as affirmed in the Bictgrufdda Briiannu 
^ CO,) * of some treaty of peace between France and 
England, in which it is stipulated, that we should 
root up our vineyards, and be their customers for 
all our wine.' This is quoted by Mr Ellis, in his 
Introduction to Domesday, who adds : ' if such extir- 
pation of the English vineyards was not owing to 
this, it might be to the falling of GasGony into the 
hands of the English, whence wine was imported 
cheaper and better than we could make it.' 

fVhy were the libapUms to the gods, in Roman sacri" 
Jiccs, sometimes made with mUk ? 

Because of the great scarcity of wine, which was 
not in general use till about 600 years U. C. 

Jfhy were the Roman women saluted by their near 
relations on receiving visits from ihem ? 

Because the visitei*8 might smell whether the wqr. 
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men had tasted any wine, which gave their hnabanda 
a right to paoish tbetn, or even to kill them. 

ffhy did the Roman drunkards take pumiee'Stane 
heforc drinking for a wager ? 

Because it might excite their thirst. This proba- 
bly gave rise to the invention of ' devils,' common 
among the topers of our times. 

Why are chequers painted against ike sides of public- 
houses ? 

Because, in early times, a chequered board, the 
emblem of calculation, was hung out, to indicate an 
office for changing money. It was afterwards adopt- 
ed as the sign of an inn, or hostelry, where victuals 
was sold, or strangers lodged and entertained. 

Why is the horse-keeper at an tnn, called an ostler ? 

Because ostler is derived from the word hostel, 
which was formerly obtained from the French, and 
wa^ in common use here to signify an inn ; and the 
innkeeper was from thence called the hosteller. This 
was at a period when the innkeeper or hosteller 
would be required by his guests to take and tend 
their horses, which, before the use of carriages, and 
when most goods were conveyed over the country 
on the backs of horses, would be a chief part of his 
employment ; and hence, the hosteller actually be- 
came the hosUeTy or osUery that is the horse-keeper. 
-^ Hone. 

Why is it said that ' good toine needs no hush ?' 

Because, in early times, before inns were estab- 
lished on public roads, those who had wine to sell, 
by way of a sign, hung out a bush ; hence it became 
a saying, that ' good wine would find customers 
without a bush.' 

H'hy is a drinhing-glass called a rummer ? 

Because of its corruption from the Dutch roemer. 

ffhy is a mifk-man^s reckoning called a tally ? 

Because it is a relic of the rude contrivance of 
registering by tallies, introduced into England at 
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the period of the Norman conquest. These conibc 
of straight, well-seasoned sticks, of hazel or willow, 
60 called from the French word tailler, to cut, be« 
cause they are squared at each end. The sum of 
money was marked on the side with notches, by the 
cutter of talliesT, and like wise inscribed on both sides 
by the writer of the tallies. The smallest notch 
signified a penny, a larger one a shilling, and one 
still larger a pound ; but other notches, increasing 
successively in breadth, were made to denote ten, 
a hundred, or a thousand. The stick was then cleft 
through the middle by the deputy chamberlains^ 
with a knife and a mallet ; the one portion being 
called the tally, and the other the counterMly^ or 
Jolium. 

Hence also the origin of the tally-trade, or receiv- 
ing payment for goods by instalments* 

FFhy are mixedliquors caUed ^grog ?' 

Because Admiral Vernon who was the first to 
mix his sailors' allowance of spirits with water, was 
nicknamed * Old Grog,' from his wearing a grogram 
coat, and this name was given to the mixed liquor 
he compelled his fieet to drink.. 

Why did tavern-keepers originally call portions of 
liquor *goes*? 

Because of the following incident, which, though 
unimportant in itself, convinces us how much cus- 
tom is iufiuenced by the most trifling occurrences. 

The tavern called the Queen's Head, in Duke's 
Court, Bow Street, was once kept by a facetious in- 
dividual of the name of Jupp. Two celebrated char- 
acters, Annesley Spay and Bob Todrington, a sport- 
ing man, meeting one evening at the above place, 
went to the bar, and each asked for half a quartern of 
spirits, with a little cold water. In the course of time, 
they drank four-and-twenty, when Spay said to the 
other, *Now we'll go.' — *b no,' replied he, • we'll 
have another, and then go.' This did not satisfy the 
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« gBj fellows, and they continued drinking on till 
three in the morning, when both agreed to oo ; so 
that, under the idea of going, they made a long stay. 
Such was the origin of drinking, or calling fbr,goe#. 
— Etymological Compendium. 

Why was the house huUt by David Hartley, on Put' 
ney Heath, fireproof? 

Because it was built with double floors, between 
the boards of which were sheets of iron and copper; 
thus rendering the floor air-tight, and intercepting 
the ascent of heated air ; so that,although the inferior 
boards were actually charred, the metal prevented 
the combustion of the superior boards ; although the 
sheets were not thicker than tin-foil, or stout paper. 

Inl774,the king and queen breakfasted in an upper 
room of Hartley's house, while, in the room beneath, 
fires were lighted on the floor, &c ; and in this, and 
other experiments, the flres in the lower rooms had 
been so strong, that parts of the joists in the floor 
above were charred, although the boards which lay 
upon them were in no degree afiected. Parliament 
voted Mr Hartley 2,5002, to defray the expenses of 
this building: the invention has sunk into obscurity, 
although the spot is recorded by a pompous obelisk. 

Hliy is a chimney-piece also called a ' manieV ? 

Because it is work raised before a chimney, to con- 
*.eal it, mantel originally signifying a cloak. 

Why are chimneys comparatively of modern origin? 

Because they are not mentioned earlier than the 
year 1347. If the houses of the ancient Romans had 
been furnished with chimneys, Vitruvius would have 
described them ; yet not a word about them is to be 
found in his works. Nor does Julius Pollux, who 
made a collection of the Greek names of all parts of 
habitations, give a word for them, any more than 
Qrapaldus, who, in more modern times, formed a vo- 
cabulary of all the Latin words used in architecture. 

FART 111. 6 
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That there were do chimneys in the 11 tb, 12th, and 
13th centuries, seems proved by the curfew (caumrt 
feu) of the English and Normans. In the lower 
ages, the fire was made in a sort of stove, which the 
lawrequired should be covered upon retiring to bed. 
The allusion at the above date (1347) is to an earth- 
quake at Venice, which threw down man j chimneys. 

f^y 18 it probable thai the Britons tavght the art of 
hashet-making to the Romans ? 

Because Martial mentions a basket brought to 
Rome by painted Britons; whence we infer that 
baskets of British inanufacture were esteemed in the 
capital of the world. 

Hhy do we conclude that earthenware was firs tin- 
troduced into Britain by the Romans ? 

Because, in the locality of the present Stafford- 
shire potteries, are found, on sinking pits, very evi- 
dent remains of Roman potteries, and at a consider- 
able depth below the present surface of the land. 
It is supposed, also, that one of the principal Roman 
potteries was on a small island (now sunk) at the 
mouth of the Thames, from the numerous fragments 
of earthern vessels which the fishermen often find 
entangled in their nets. 

fVhy is glass so called ? 

Because of its resemblance to ice, (glades) or, aa 
others suppose, from glastum, the English woadLt a 
vegetable which is employed in dyeing blue ; glass 
having generally a tinge of blue in its appearance. — 
Blancourt on Glass. 

Why is the hole in a gun called the tauckrhole ? 

Because our fire-arms were at first discharged by 
applying a lighted match to the touch-hole, and con- 
sequently by touching the hole, as is now done in fir- 
ing great guns. And though that method is now 
left off, by means of the later improvement of the 
lock, the hole still keeps its old name. 
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ITAy is a French-kom so called, although made of 
meM? 

Because, at first, horns were used both for blowing 
and drinking 3 and the name continued, though both 
the drinking and the blowing horn were made of 
ivory, silver, brass, -&c. 

ff'hy is treacle so called ? 

Because it is a corruption of ikeriacal, originally 
theriaca, an antidote to the bite of a seri>ent. Though 
the treacle of the apothecary, and the grocer's trea- 
cle, or molasses, are not now used with any such in- 
tention, they still keep a name borrowed from the first 
intention of the medicine or antidote. — Oent, Mag, 

Why is the broom so called ? 

Because it was formerly made of the shrub broom ; 
although the name is now applied to implements 
made of birch, or hogs' bristles. 

Why was a candlestick formerly called a candlestaff? 

Because, before metals were used, nothing but a 
stick was employed, and the candle held by a slit at 
one end, or three nails driven in the stick. 

Hliy is a mirror so called ? 

Because of its origin from the French, mvrer, to 
look at. 

Why is soap considered io be of high antiquity ? 

Because it is mentioned by one of the Hebrews: 
' Though thou wash thee with nitre, and take much 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me. — Jere- 
miah, ii, ^ 

Why is the web of the spider called a cobweb ? 

Because cobweb is from the Dutch word kopwsbbe; 
and hop in that language signifies a spider. 

LAW. 

Why were woolsacks first used in the House of Lords? 
Because, in the reign of Elizabeth, an act of par- 
liament was passed to prevent the exportation of 
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£ngli8h wool ; aqd the toooUaeks on which the judges 
sat, were placed there to remind them to watch this 
staple commodity of the kingdom. 

ffhy wa9 the Saxon Parliament called the Witte^ 
nagtmot ? 

Because a wiUe was anciently a wise man ; aod 
the wittenagemot an assemblage of wise men. 

Why is a member of parliament said to accept the 
ChUtem Hundreds ? 

Because he wishes to retire ; but as he cannot re- 
sign, the king may grant him the office of steward to 
the Chiltern Hundreds, the acceptance of which va- 
cates his seat. The Chiltern Hundreds are crown 
lands in Bedfordshire and Bucks, not far from Ayles- 
bury; their topographical name arising from the 
chalky nature of the hills, of which they principally 
consist. 

tVhy are ceHain electors called pol-wallopers? 

Because they derive their right to vote from hav- 
ing a fire-place, on which they may waUop^ or boil 
a pot. Pot'toaller^ used in the acts of parliament, 
is not so correct an expression as the common one. 

ff'hy was the ceUbraied cabinet councU qf Charles 
//, called the Cabal ? 

Because the initials of the names of the five coun- 
cillors formed that word, thus — 

Clifford 

Arlington 

Buckingham 

Ashley 

Lauderdale. 



Why is Common Law also termed Lex non scripta, 
or unwritten law ? 

Because it is not set down in writing, as acts of 
parliament are« 
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M'Ajf €Bre the sittings of law-eowis called terms ? 

Because of their origin from Terminus, the hea- 
then god of boundaries. 

ffhy is ihe Court of King's Bench «4 caUed ? 

Because our kings formerly presided there, as 
judges do now. 

Why is the Court of Exchequer so called? 

Because a chequered cloth anciently covered the 
table where the chief officers sat. — Maiiland, 

Why is the Prerogative Court so caUed ? 

Because of the Hrerogative of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who by a special privilege, can here try 
all disputes concerning wills and administrations of 
persons who have lef^ goods of five pounds value, 
iritfaoBt the diocese wherein they died ; unless set- 
tled by composition. 

Why tsas the Star Chancer so called ? 

Because of its derivation from Starrum, a barba- 
rous word for a Jewish contract. — Barrington, It 
is aise said to have been named from its roof being 
painted with silver or gilt stars. 

Why is one ^ our Imw Colleges called Doctors' 
Commons ? 

Because the several courts and offices of which 
the college is now composed, were anciently dis- 
persed, and held in several parts of the city of Lon- 
don, which being relative, and in some measure de- 
pending one upon another, occasioned great incon- 
venience to the respective practitioners ; wherefore 
the doctors and proctors of the several courts, united 
in a collegiate manner, and by dining together l^n 
common, obtained the appellation of ^ Doctors' Com- 
mons.' 

Why is one of our Law Courts caUed * the Arches ?' 

Because it was formerly held in the Church of 
St Mary-le-Bow, which was built on arches^ 

Why are certain writs called Pone, Qui Tam, La- 
titat, Habeas Corpus, &c ? 

PART III. 6* 
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Because they were the first Latin words with 
which they began when they were written in Latin ; 
or, at least, from some remarkable word in them. 
In a writ of Mkititat, the person sued is supposed to 
conceal himself — from LaHlait^ he lies hid. 

Jfhy are sheriff a officers vvdgarly eaUed bum-baUiffs ? 

Because the latter is a eorruption of bound-bailiffi, 
so called from their being bound to the sheriffs for 
the due execution of their duties. 

Why is a certain law officer called a tipstaff? 

Because he attends the judges with a staff tipped 
with silver, and takes into his charge all prisoners 
who are committed or turned over at judges' cham- 
bers. 

ffhy have judges a nosegay placed before them in 
court ? 

Because it is the relic of a primitive and ancient 
custom of the judge holding the bough or sceptre 
of justice, in his hand; it was formerly called a 
bouquet or little bough, whence the French took 
their word bouquet, for a nosegay* 

Why were jurors originaUy cor^n^from mtai and 
drink} 

Because of the propensity of the olden Britons to 
eat and drink to excess, whence it became expedi- 
ent to hold them in custody until they had agreed 
upon their verdict. 

Why are surgeons exempt from serving an coroners^ 
juries ? 

Because, in the year 1513, the corporation of sur- 
geons, consisting of twelve, a number being then 
thought equal to the care of the metropolis, petition- 
ed parliament to be exempt from bearing arms or 
serving on juries and parish offices ; and their peti- 
tion was successful. — Andrews's Hist* of England, 

Why are butchers exempt from serving an coronersl' 
juries ? 
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Beeause of an act of paiiiament passed IG6I9 foir 
that purpose. Upon this bill it is observed : ' It is 
very strauge that so judicious and humane an enact* 
ment had not been passed before ; not that they 
(butchers) should be considered as devoid of the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, but more liable to its in«- 
firmities, from their avoca,tions necessarily compel- 
ling them to the performance of a duty Incompatible 
with those feelings which they hitherto bad beea 
called upon to exercise in the capacity of jurymen.* 
McQueen's Historical Records. 

Why are charUred and corporation towns supposed 
to have origin in garrison service ? 

Because the generality of such towns bare been 
garrisons ; and the corporations were charged with 
the gates of the towns, when no military garrison 
was present. Their refusing, or granting, admission 
to strangers, which has produced the custom of 
giving^ selling, and buying freedoms, has more of the 
nature of garrison authority than civil government. 

Soldiers are free of all corporations throughout 
the kingdom, by the same propriety that every sol- 
dier is free of every garrison, and no other persons 
are. He can follow any employment, with the per 
mission of his officers, in any corporation town. 

Why is a city hall caUed a Guildhall ? 

Because Guild signified among the Saxons a fra- 
ternity, derived from the Saxon word to pay : every 
man paid his share towards the expenses of the 
community, whence the place of meeting was caU- 
ed Guild, or Guildhall. „ 

Why is the Lord Mayor of London annuaUy pri- 
ssntedto the Lord Chancellor ? , 1. e « 

Because, though King John granted to the citi- 
zens of London a charter, impowering them to 
choose their own mayor, yet by the same power 
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fhey were generally obliged to present him to ^he 
Icing for bis approbation, or, in his absence, to his 
justiciary. 

Wky is a chief ma^trate called a Mayor ? 

Because of its origin from the Teutonic JIfeyer, a 
lover of might. 

Why is ike Court of Pie Poudre so eaUed ? 

Because of its origin from pie poudre^ euria pedis 
pulverizati, from the dusty feet of the suitors ; or, as 
Sir Edward Coke says, because justice is there done 
as speedily as dust can fall from the feet. Black- 
Stone thinks with Daines Barrington, it is from pied 
puldr^auXf (a pedlar in old French) and says it signi- 
lies the court of petty chapmen at fairs or markets. 
Fosbroke says, courts similar to pie poudre courts 
were c6mmon among the Greeks and Romans, who 
introduced fairs into ixermany and the North. 

Why is the dagger quartered in the London arms ? 

Because it was granted in commemoration of Sir 
William Walworth, who, having felled Wat Tyler 
with his mace, despatched him with his dagger. 

ffhy are certain parishes said to be within the BiBs 
of Mortality ? 

]$ecause, during the plagne of 1593-5, bills or re- 
gisters of these parishes were kept, to ascertain the 
number of persons who died ; but when the pesti- 
lence ceased, the bills were discontinued. They 
were resumed in 1603. — Pennant, 

Why was the nightly wat^ first estMished tk 
London? 

Becauseupon thediscontinuance of the cnrfe w-bell 
in the time of Henry l,as Stow observes, * it followed, 
by reason of warres within the realm, that many men 
gave themselves up to robbery and murders in the 
night ;' and the City of London was subject to these 
disorders till 1253, when Henry IJI, commaiided 
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watches to be kept in cities and borough towns, for 
the preservation of the peace, and further, that if 
from that time any murder or robbery was commit- 
ted, the town in which it was done should be liable 
to the damages thereof. 

Why are certain outrages called the Black .^rf ? 

Because (according to Blackstone,) of its origin 
from devastations committed near Waltham, in 
Hampshire, by persons in disguise, or with their 
laces blackened, who seem to have resembled the 
Roberdsmen, or followers of Robert Hood, that 
ID the reign of Richard I, committed great outrage! 
on the borders of Engtan%i and Scotland. 

It seems that many years ago, a party of the in- 
habitants of this town retired to a recluse dell in the 
New Forest, whence they issued forth in the night ; 
and their numbers rendering them formidable, they 
committed great depredations in the neighbourhood, 
killing deer, sheep, &c, for their subsistence. As they 
commonly made their appearance in the night, and 
were disguised, moreover, as above mentioned, they 
were called the ' Waltham Blacks.' The place of 
their retreat was a recess, accessible only by a sub- 
terranean passage. They dressed like foresters ; 
the cross-bow was their weapon ; and it is asserted 
that they called themselves the descendants of Rob- 
in Hood. In this licentious state, they remained a 
considerable time, till at last they were dispersed 
by the activity of the neighbouring gentlemen, and 
have not since infested the country. 

Why iDtre the old rohbera called cvi purses ? 

Because formerly before the introduction of pock- 
ets, purses were carried in the hand or borne at the 
side, when the thieves cut them away, and carried 
them off with the contents. Pickpockets are of mod- 
ern origin: they came upwitb the wearing of pockets. 

Why vfere strong liquors formerly administered to 
the enminals before execution ? 

Because the strength of the liquor might stupify 
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their senses, or deaden their feeling of pain ; thisi 
says the Talmud, was given immediately before the 
execution began, and consisted of a cup of wine 
mingled with a quantity of frankincense. Certain 
charitable or compassionate women at Jerusaleni 
were engaged to prepare this draught, which they 
did by mixing with the wine drugs or bitter herbs 
to produce stupefaction. Pennant likewise telki us, 
that a practice somewhat similar prevailed in Eng- 
land ; it being customary to present to malefactors 
on their way to the gallows, in ancient times, a large 
bowlof ale, as the last refreshment they were to re- 
ceive in this life. 

The foundation of this custom appears to have 
been laid in the command of Solomon, * Give strong 
drink to him that is ready to perish, and wine to 
those that be of heavy heart.' Allusion is made to 
the same species of drink in the book of the prophet 
Jeremiah, written nearly four hundred years after- 
wards. Perhaps of a similar nature was the bowl 
of wine which Homer tells us Helen presented to 
her guests, when oppressed with grief, to raise their 
spirits ; the composition of which she had learned 
from the Egyptians : 

Meanwhile, -with genial Joy to warm the aonT, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inspiring bowl } 
Tempered with drug* of sovereign use, t'aMDage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage ; 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, the exalted miiid 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 

Why isVShd said to be ^ kangman*s wages V 
Because the Scottish mark, (not ideal or nominal 
money, like our mark,) was a silver coin, in value 
thirteen-pence half-penny, and two placks, or two- 
thirds of a penny, which plack is likewise a coin. 
Thus, their mark, bears the same proportion to their 
pound, which is twenty-pence, as our mark does to 
our pound, or twenty shillings, being two^thirds of 
it. This Scottish mark was, upon the union of the 
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two crowns, jd tbe person of James I, made current 
in England, at the value of thirteen-pence half-pen- 
ny. This, probably, was a revolution in the current 
money in favour of the hangman, whose fee before 
was perhaps no more than a shilling. There is, how- 
ever, very good reason to conclude, from the singu- 
larity of the sum, that the odious title of hangman's 
tf^ag'e^, became, at that time or soon after, applicable 
to the sum of thirteen-pence half-penny. Though it 
was contingent, yet it was then very considerable 
pay, when one shilling per day was a standing annual 
stipend to man]^ respectable officers of various kinds. 
JVhy is political change called ^ raiting V 
Because of the following circumstance: — In 
Spain, when the famous Duke of Lerma was over- 
thrown, all theLermates disappeared in a few days. 
At the fall of the Duke of Lerma, which occasioned 
so many removals from office, our James I, express- 
ing his astonishment, inquired the cause of the fa- 
cetious Gondemar, who replied in the following 
apologue. To illustrate the fall of the duke anq 
his creatures, he told how, once two rats, having 
entered a palace, were delighted at the spacious 
Apartments, and the frequent banquets. They whisk- 
ed about unmolested, — every day seemed afestival, 
— and they at last concluded that the palace was 
built for them. Their presence was not even sus- 
pected. But, grown bolder by custom, they called 
in shoals of rats and ratlings, and each filled his ap- 
pointment. Some were, at the larder, some were m 
the dinning-room, some here^and some there. The 
little rapacious creatures were a race of lascivious 
livers ; they dipped their whiskers in every dish, and 
nibbled at the choicest morsels. Not a department 
but had its rats.. The people in the palace now be- 
gan to cry out that there were rats without number ; 
and having once made up their minds as to the fact, 
they laid traps for them here and there, and cast 
ratsbane up and down the palace. — D^lsraelu 
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Why is a man put on his trial called a culprit f 
BecHiise of the corruption of the replication of 
the clerk of arraigns to the plea — non culpabUis* 

* CuT (for culpabilis,) ^ prit,^ that is, * ready to prove 
you so.' — Blackstone. 

Aiiotber conjecture is, that the clerk, after the plea 
of not guilty, expressed a benign wish in French, 

* Qu'il paraitj^ may it appear so — which was cor- 
rupted into the won! 'culprit.^ 

Why art lawyers also called attorneys ? 

Because, in the time of our Saxon ancestors, the 
freemen in every shire met twice a year, under the 
precedency of the shire-reeve, or sberifT, and this 
meeting was called the Sheriffs Torn. By degrees, 
the freemen declined giving their personal attend- 
ance, and a freeman who did attend, carried with 
him the proxies of such of his friends as could not 
appear. He who actually went to the Sheriffs Tom, 
was said, according to the old Saxon, to go * at the 
Torn,' and hence came the word attorney; which 
signified one that went to the Torn for others, car- 
rying with him a power to act or vote for those who 
employed hifn. The distinction between attorney ■ 
and solit-^itor arises from the latter practising in a 
Court of Kquity, and the former only in a Court of 
Law. — Heraldic •Anomalies. 
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ZOOLOGY. 



BIRDS. 



GENERAL ECONOMY. 

Why are birds said to constitute, as it were, an isolat' 
td class of beings ? 

Because tbey are distinguished, by certain charac- 
ters, from all other animals : their classification does 
not pass hito any other, and cannot, therefore, be 
consistently introduced into the supposed chain or 
gradation of natural bodies. With regard to form, 
all birds coincide in having two feet, two wings, a 
bill, (either partly or entirely horny,) and a body 
covered with feathers. — Blumenbach. 

Birds are extremely important creatures in the eco- 
nomy of Nature in general; although their immediate 
utility to mankind is infinitely less than that of mam- 
niifera. They destroy innumerable insects; and the 
thoughtless extirpation of some birds, supposed to be 
noxious, as sparrows,crows,&c,in many districts, has 
generally given rise to an infinitely more prejudicial 
multiplication of vermin. Other birds destroy larger 
animals, as field-mice, snakes, frogs, lizards, or con- 
sume carrion. Many extirpate weeds. On the other 
hand, they assist the increase and propagation of ani- 
mals as well as plants. For instance, it is known 
that wild-ducks, in their emigrations, carry impreg- 
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nate<] spawn into remote ponds, &c, and thus stock 
them with fish.* Many birds swallow seedsf which 
are subsequently expelled who1e,and thus extensive- 
ly dispersed : as the doves of Handa, with the nut- 
meg. The excrement of sea-birds manures bare 
cliffs and coasts, so as to render them capable of 
producing useful plants. Many species of falcons 
may be taught for the chase, as well as the cormo- 
rant for takingfish. Many birds, together with their 
eggs, fat, &o, serve for food; the entire skins of 
sea-birds for the clothing of many Northern nations; 
the feathers for stuffing beds, for writing, ibr various 
and often costly ornaments ; in which respect, also, 
they form an important article of trade among many 
savage people, particularly the islanders of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. — Blumenbttch. 

Why art birds usually classed according to ike/ormt 
of their bills and feet ? 

Because those parts are connected with their 
' mode of life, food, &c, and influence their total 
habit very materially. — Blumenbach. 

Why have birds litUe power of suction ? 

Because of the narrowness and rigidity of their 
tongue ; as may be seen when they drink, having to 
hold up their heads, and depend upon the weight of 
the water for transmitting it into the craw. — RentUt. 

Why are birds said to be ^ poised^ in the air? 

Because the centre of gravity of their bodies is al- 
ways below the insertion of their wings, to prevent 
them falling on their backs, but near that point on 
which the body is,during flight,as it were,suspended. 

* insects have also been known to stock ponds on hills with Ash. 
The luige water-beetle, which feeds upon the spawn offish, occasion- 
ally, In the evening, climbs up the stems of rushes, 8cc, out at the 
water, so as to take wing: in these circumstances it lia« been caufbt, 
and, on being put into water, haa been found to give out the spawn 
wlUi which it had gorged itself previous to taking flight, both in a d1- 
f mted and undigested stata $ so that, on trial, it has been fouad t« 
produce (bdi of varioua kinds. •»- Janu^n* 
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The positions usumed by the head and feet are fre- 
quently calculated to accomplish these ends,and give 
to the wings every assistance in continuing the pro- 
gressive motion. The tail also is of great use, in re- 
gulating the rise and fall of birds, and even their 
lateral movemjuits. — Fleming, 

Why do birds fly ^ 

Because they have the largest bones of all animals, 
in proportion to their weight ; and their hones are 
more hollow than those of animals that do not fly. 
Air-vessels also enable them to blow out the hollow 
fiarts of their bodies, when they wish to make their . 
descent slower, rise more swiftly, or float in the air. 
The museles that move the wings of birds down- 
wards, in many instances, are a sixth part of the 
weight of the whole body ; whereas, those of a man 
are not in proportion one-hundre<fth part so large. 

Why does flying differ fiom hoping ? 

Because flying is the continued suspen^on, and 
progress of the whole body, in the air, by the action 
of the wings. In leaping, the body is equally sus* 
pended in the air, but the suspension is only mo- 
mentary. In flying, on the contrary, the body re- 
mains in the air, and acquires a progressive motion 
by repeated strokes of the wings on the surround- 
ing fluid. — Fleming. 

In swimming on the surface of the water, the 
legs of birds are exclusively employed ; but when 
motion is accomplished beneath the surface, the 
Winers are then chiefly in exercise. 

Why are birds covered with feathers ? 
. Because, by this addition to the non-conducting 
appendices of the skin, birds are enabled to preserve 
the heat, generated in their bodies, from being Rea- 
dily transmitted to the surrounding air, and carried 
off by its motions and diminished temperature. — 
Fleming* 

PAKT IV. 7* 
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Wkg are the strongest fmOiera ofbirda in ihepinUm^ 
and tail ? 

Because the pinion-feathers may ^m, when the 
wing is expaiideii, as it were, broad fans, by which 
the bird is etiubled to raise itself in the air andfly ; 
whilst its tail feathers direct its eoi^rse. — Blumen* 
bach. 

Why are some few birds unfit for JHghi ? 

Because they have scarcely any pinion featheri^ 
— * Blumenhach, 

Why do birds motdt ? . 

Because they may be prepared for winter | this 
change being analogous to the casting of hair in 
quadrupeds. During summer, the feathers of birds 
are exposed to many accidents. Not a few spoil* 
tAoeously fall : some of them are torn off during^ their 
amorous quarrels ; others are broken or damaged \ 
whilst, in many species, they are pulled from their 
bodies to line their nests. Hence, their summer 
dress becomes thin and suitable. Previous to win- 
ter, however, and immediately after incubatfon and 
rearing of the young is- finished, the ok) feathers are 
pushed off in succession by the new ones, and thus 
the greater part of the plumage of the bird ia re* 
riewed. — Fleming, 

Why do certain birds appear t» change eot&ur t^ 
passing from 4me plaice to another ? 

Because colour is the gifi of light. Thus, the Idt 
digo-bird appears^t one time of a irieh sky-blue, at 
another of a vivid verdigris green. When the angle 
of incidence in the rays of light reflected from the 
plumage of the bird is acute, the eotour is green, 
when obtuse, blue. The colour of the head being 
of k very deep blue, is not affected 1^- aji^ ehange 
of position. • • 

Why does the plumage of many N'orthem birds 
change from a dark colour to a pure wMle^ on the ap^. 
proach of winter ? - . 

Because such change increases the warmth of the 
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birds ; the white colour reflecting heat most rendily, 
and suffering it to escape but slowly by radiation. 

The completeness of this provision for the changes 
of the season, is beautifuiiy illustrated by the deep 
colours of the summer dress of birds, being exchang- 
ed for the white colour of winter, with a rapidity 
and extent proportional to the changes of the sea- 
sons. During a mild autumn, the shifting of the 
^ark for the light-coloured dress proceeds at a very 
slow pace; and when the winter also continues mild, 
the white dress is never fully assumed. In some 
species, as the black guillemot, the white winter 
dress is never acquired in Oiis climate, although its 
asfa -coloured plumage intimates a tendency to the 
change. In the climate of Greenland, on the other 
bandy the change is complete, and the plumage is 
of a snowy whiteness.* — Fieminfr, 

Why 18 U erronBous to imagine, that Northern birds, 
hy thus becoming ichite, are better enabled to escape their 
foes, from their resemblance to the colour of the snow? 

Because, if their white dress conces'led them fVom 
tbeir enemies, these last, by being deprived of their 
ordinary food, would be in danger of starvation and 
death. Neither is this variation of colour confined 
to weak or defenceless animals. Beasts and birds 
of prey are likewise sul)ject to the change. Hence, 
if it yielded protection to some, it would enable 
others to prey with greater certainty of success on 
their defenceless neighbours ; and would not thus 
be consistent with the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Creator. The popular opinion on the subject 
must, therefore, be relinquished ; especially as the 
change of colour, fronr dark to white, does not vary, 
however different the habits, or even stations, of the 
animals may be, in which it takes place. — Fleming. 
• ' 

* Similkr changes occur in <luadrnpedt: —see Part IT, p. 8, of ihe 
1>rt8eiit work ; and for the difference of dark and wkite alothing, 
gea«rally, Fart I, p. 59, 
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ffky do hirdg change the form of tkeir eye^ ? ' 
Because, when flying in tke air, and nieetitt§^ 
with many obstacles, as branches and leaves of 
trees, birds require to have their eyes sometimes at 
flat as possible, for protection; but sometimes as 
round as possible,- that they may see the small ob- 
jects, (flies and other insects) which they are chas- 
ing through the air, and which they pursue witk 
the most unerring certainty. This could only be 
accomplished by'giving them a power of suddenly 
changing the form of their eyes. Accordingly, 
there is a set of hard scales placed on the outer 
coat of their eye, round the place where the light 
enters '^ and over these scales are drawn the mus- 
cles or fibres by which motion is communicated ; so 
that, by acting with these muscles, the bird can 
press the scales, and squeeze the natural magnifier 
of the eye into a round shape, when it wishes to 
follow an insect through the air ; and can relax the 
scales, in order to flatten the eye again, when it 
would see a distant object, or move safely through 
leaves and twigs. This power of altering the shape 
of the eye is possessed by birds of prey in a. very re^ 
markubie degree. They can see the smallest objects 
close to them, and can yet discern larger bodies at 
vast distances, as a carcass stretched upon the plain, 
or a dying fish afloat on the water. A singular pro- 
vision is made for keeping the surface of the bird's 
eye clean, for wiping the glass of the instrument, as 
it were, and also for protecting it, while rapidly fly- 
ing through the air, and through thickets, without 
hindering the sight. Birds are, for these purposes, 
furnished with a third eye-lid, a fine membrane or 
skin, which is constantly moved very rapidly over 
the eyeball by twp muscles placed in the back of 
.the eye. One of the muscles ends in a loop, the 
other in a string which goes through the loop, and 
is fixed in the corner of the membrane, to pull it 
backward and forward. 
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Why have Inrd9 mere varied motion in the neck Aan 
quadrupeds ? - 

Because in birds the neck has a greater number of 
bonesiyand consequently of joints: the contrivance by 
which the spine of animaUi is rendered susceptible 
j>i varied motion, being by means of a strong chain of 
bones, (vertebrae ) locked together by means of knobs 
and projections, to prevent jdislocation, a chain 
which stretches from the head to the extremity of 
the tail. Except in the three toed sloth, indeed, the 
bones in the neck of quadrupeds and of man are 
uniformly seven in number ; the short-necked molo 
having the same as the long-necked giraffe ; in birds, 
the number is never less than nine, and varies from 
that to twenty-four. — Rennie, 

fFhy do birds sing ? 

Because of the receptacles of air already men- 
tioned ; but particularly by the disposition of the 
larynx, which in birds is not, as in mammifera and 
amphibia, placed wholly at the upper end of the 
windpipe; but, as it were, separated into two parts, 
oae placed at each extremity. Parrots, ravens, 
starlings, bulfinches, &c, have been taught to imi- 
tate the human voice, and to speak some words : 
singisg birds also, in captivity, readily adopt the 
84ing of others, learn tunes, and can even be made 
to sing in company, so that it has been possible ac- 
tually to give a little concert by several bulfinches. 
In general, however, the song of birds in the wild 
Mal«, appears to be formed by practice and imita- 
tion. — Blumenhach. 

Why cannot birds be so correctly said to sing as to 
tthistle ? 

. Because natural singing ifi an exclusive privilege 
of man. — Bltimenbach, 

Why do the notes ^f different species of birds vary ? 

Because, probably, of the Structure .of the organs of 
each species enabUugthem mare easily to produce the 
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notes of their own species, than those of any Qthet, 
and from the notes of their own species being more 
agreeable to their ears. These conditions, joined to 
the facility of hearing the song of their own species, 
in consequence of frequenting the same places, de- 
termine the character of the acquired language of 
the feathered tribes, -— Fleming. 

Those who have paid attention to the singing of 
birds, know well that their voice, energy,and expres- 
sion, differ as widely as in man ; and, agreeably to 
this remark, Mr Wilson, the celebrated ornithologist, 
says he was so familiar with the notes of an indivi- 
dual wood-thrush, that he' could recognise him 
among all his fellows the moment he entered the 
woods. 

. Why are birds equally dispersed in spring over tki 
face of the country ? 

Because, during that amorous season, such a jett' 
lousy prevails between the male birds, that they can 
hardly bear to be seen together in the same hedge 
or field. Most of the singing and elation of spirits, 
of that time, seem to be the eflfect of rivalry and 
emulation. — Cf. White.* 

ffhy is August the most mute months the Spring, 
SummeTj and Autumn through ? 

Because many birds which become silent about 
Mids.ummer, reassume their notes in September ; as 
the thrush, blackbird, woodlark, willow-wren, &c. 
•— G. White. 

Why is it inferred that birds possess some noHon •/ 
power, and of cause and effect ? 

Because of the various actions which theyperfonn. 
Thus, for example, we have seen the hooded-crow 
in Zetland, when feeding on small shell-fish, able to 
break some of .the tenderer kinds by means of its 
bill, aided, in some cases, by beating them against a 
stone ; but, as some of the larger shells, such as the 

* Whitali Natural Bistoiy of Selbone. 
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bockie and the wilk, cannot be broken by such 
means, it employs another method, by which, in 
consequence of applying foreign power, it accom- 
plishes its object. Seizing the shell with its claws, 
it mounts up into the air^ and then loosing its hold, 
causes the shell to fall among stones, (in preference 
to the sand, the water, or the soil on the ground) 
that it may be broken, and give easier access to the 
contained animal. Should the first attempt fail, a 
second or a third is tried, with this difference, that 
the crow rises higher in the air, in order to increase 
the power of the fall, and nfore effectually remove 
the barrier to the contained morsel. On such occa- 
sions, we have seen a stronger bird remain an appa- 
rently inattentive spectator of the process of break- 
ing the shell, but coming to the spot with astonishing 
keenness when the efforts of its neighbour had been 
successiiil, in order to share in the spoil. Pennant 
mentions similar operations performed by crows on 
mussels. — Fleming, 

ffhy do birds corigregaie in hard toeather ? 

Because, as some kind of self-interest and self-de- 
ibnce is, no doubt, their motive, may it notarise from 
the helplessness of their state in such rigorous sea- 
sons ; as men crowd together, when under great ca- 
lamities, they know not why ? Perhaps approxima- 
tion may dispel some degree of cold ; and a crowd 
may make each individual appear safer from the ra- 
rages of birds of prey and other dangers. — G. White. 

Why do long-billed birds grow fat in moderate frosts? 

Because of the gentle check which the cold throws 
upon insensible perspiration. The case is just the 
same with blackbirds, &c ; and farmers and war- 
reners observe, the first, that their hogs fat more 
kindly at such times; and the latter, that their rab- 
bits are never in such good case as in a gentle frost. 
But when frosts are severe, and of long continuance, 
the case is soon altered ; for then, a want of food 
soon overbalances the repletion occasioned by a 
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cbei^ed iwrspiration. I have observed, moreover, 
that some human constitutions are more inclined to 
plumpness in winter than in summer. — G. White* 

Why do wt so <(ftenfaU in rearing young birds ? 

Because of our igkiorance of their requisite food« 
Every one who has made the attempt, well knows 
the various expedients he has resorted to, of boiled 
meats, bruised seeds, hard eggs, boiled rice, and 
twenty other substances that Nature never presents, 
in order to find a diet that will nourish them ; but 
Mr Montagu's failure, in being able to raise the 
young of the curl-bunting, until he discovered that 
they required grasshoppers, is a sufficient instance 
of the manifest necessity there is for a peculiar food 
ill one period of the life of birds. — Ktiapp,* 

Why have birds that live on seedst a crop ? . 

Because they swallow the grains unbroken, and 
the crop, abounding with glands, softens the seeds^ 
which are thence gradually propelled into the sto- 
mach. The latter is in birds extremely muscular, 
and so powerful, that, according to the remarkable 
experiments of Reaumur and others, it is able to 
break nuts and olive kernels, and to wear the im- 
pressions on pieces of money as smooth as paper. 
— Blumenbach, 

Why do voracioTis birds, when devouring their quat^ 
ry, swallow bones and feathers, and aU matters tmlif- 
criminately f 

Because the bones, feathers, &c, assist to pro* 
mote digestion. 

Why do birds swallow liitie pebhles ? 

Because they assist in the division and subsequent 
digestion oftheirfood. Physiologists have di^redaato 
the object and use focfwhicbstopes are thvss wallowed^ 
Many have even supposed that it proceeds from stu- 
pidity . According to my own investigation, it is w 
indispensable measure of assistance to digestion, by 



* Jomnial <tf « Naturgliit, 1829. 
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deprfnng tbe seeds swallowed of their vitality, with 
out which they would not yield to the digestive 
powers. — Blumenbach. 

Jfhy have most nocturnal birds Uargt tyts.and tars ? 

Because large eyes are necessary to collect every 
ray of light, aud large concave ears to cotninand 
tbe smallest degree of sound or noise. 

H^hy are aqwAic nocturnal birds, as crantSf wild 
ducks, ^c, very noisy and loquaciotLS f 

Because their perpetual clamour prevents them 
fironn dispersing, and losing their companions. 

mvy are certain birds caUed ' waders ?' 

Because they usually frequent marshy grounds, 
and the mnrgin of rivers, and wade among the 
mud or water. All of them are qualified for flying, 
by the size of their wings, and for running, by the 
lenirth of their legs. 

Why do sojne birds stand for a great length of time 
on one foot only, without much exerfton ? 

Because of the length of the toes, and the man- 
ner in which they are disposed, joined to the dispo- 
sition of the body with regard to its centre of gravity. 
Thus, in tbe ^ork, ' the surface of the femur, (or 
thigh-bone,) that articulates (or joins) with the tibia, 
(or tbe largest leg bone) has, in its middle, a depres- 
sion which receives a projection of the latter bones. 
In bending the leg, this process is lifted out of the 
depression, and removed to its posterior edge.* By 
this motion the ligaments are necessarily more 
stretched than during the extension of the leg, in 
which tke process remains in its socket. These li- 
gaments, therefore, preserve the leg extended ia 
the manner of some springs, without receiving any 
aasistaace from- the muscles.' — Cuvier, 

Why. hone many genuine land birds the middle toe 
^e^nceried by a web wtth the outer foe, (ufar m the first 

i PA-RT IV. 8 
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BecauM the 4M>1e of the foot is thus increased, 
and better adopted for standing or walking on the 
ground. 

Why haiot 9omt Inrds a daw cut like a mow orjkmi' 
iootked comb? 

Because they may comb out or rid iheir piumage 
of its vermin. 

Why do jtomeMrda roU themsehtitdn dust? 

Because it may free them from annoyances^ or 
prevent the bites of insects. — Knapp, 

Why has it been asked whether Mahomei and his 
followers might not take one method of pwrifioaHsn 
from these pulvatrices ? 

Because it is found from travellers of credit, that 
if a strict Mussulman is journeying in a sandy de- 
sert, wh^re no water is to.^ found,' at stated hours 
he strips off his clothes, and most scrupulously rubs 
his body oyer with sand or dust. — O.' White. 

Why are certain birds of ajloek called sentinels ? 

Because *they observe approaching danger, and 
speedily communicate it to the whole flock. In some 
cases these sentinels are deceived by false appear* 
ances. Dr Edmonstone, in his ^ View of the Zet- 
land Isles,' gives a very striking illustration of this 
neglect of the sentinel, in his remarks on the Shag. 
* Great numbers of this species of the cornfoitiQt are 
sometimes taken during.the night, While' asleep' on 
the rocks, and' the mode of 'accomplishing it is rwf 
ingenious. Large flocks sit, duHng the night, on 
projecting rocks of easy Acqess, but belbre they 
commit themselves to slisep, one or two ofihe ndm- 
ber are appointed to watch. .Until'these i^entitteli 
are secured, it is impossible to make^ a succevsfiil 
impression on the whole body; land, to' surprise 
them is therefore thie first object. .With this view, 
the leader of the expedition creeps caufiously and 
imperceptibly along the rock, until he gets within a 
short distanee of the watch. He then dips a fw) r ste4 
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glo^vte in tbe -sea, and gently ihVows water id the face 
of the guard. The unsaspecting birdvcither disliking 
theiaipression, or fancying, from what he considers 
to he a disagreeable state of the weather, that all is 
quiet and safe, puts his head under his wing and ^oon 
falls asleep. His neclc is tbeii immediately broken, 
and' the-^^arty despatch as many as- they choose.' 

9Ffi^ ii the n€w arrangtmtnt of birds called * qui" 
nary?* . ^ 

Because it proposes to arrange them in groups 
ofJlvtSj thus : Rapian»j or birds of prey ; InsessorUf 
or perching birds ; Ra»oru^ or gallinaceous birds ; 
{SraUaioreSt or wading birds ; JVafatorM, or web^oot- 
ed birds. Each of these is divisible into Jives ; and 
ag«fiYi into Jives. The details of the arrangement 
^¥ould occupy too much space in the present work ; 
and ibr them the reader is referred to several papers 
on the subject by Mr Vigors, theingenious secretary 
of the Zoological Society, who thinks the proposed 
arrangement to be strictly in accordance with the 
natural varieties of birds. It may be observed here, 
as a curious fact, that * by far the greater number of 
the pie and sparrow tribe in this country, and per- 
haps elsewhere, generally lay^Vf eggs ; the rook, tbe 
crow,thehedge-sparrow,goIdfinch,blackbird,thrush, 
&c. ' The advocates of the quinary arrangement will 
doubtless advance this in corroboration of their sys- 
tem.' * 

H'hy are some birds called monogamous? 

Because they pair,(from monogamxa,one marriage.) 

ffhy are other birds called polygamous ? 

Because they never, unless compelled, confine 
themselves to individual association. — (From poly- 
gattiia^ many marriages.) 

Th'6 Whole number of birds enumerated by Lin- 
Ateufs, specificiilly, fM only 960 ; while those describ- 
edf b^ Dr Latham, in his recently published worfci 
aofottBt Co about 5,000. 

* Joniafi' OialUiologta. 
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Why do birds exeetd quadrupeds in ^ quantify of 
ihtir respiration ? 

Because tbey have not only a double circulation 
and an aerial respiration, but they respire also' 
through other cavities besides the lungs, the air 
penetrating through the whole body, and bathing 
the branches of the aorta, or great artery of the body, 
SlS well as those of the pulmonary art«ry. — Cuvier, 

Ifhy is parentcU affection more obvious tn birds than 
in other animals ? 

Because most of their young remain in the nests, 
wherefore the parents have no cessation of labour 
from early morning to the close of eve, till the brood 
can provide for themselves. , The young of beasts^ 
on the other hand, sleep much ; some are hidden in 
lairs and thickets nearly all the day, others take food 
only at intervals or stated periods, the parent rumi- 
nating, feeding, or reposing, too. — Knapp. 

Why oare birds caUed oviparous ? 

Because they produce their young from the ^g, 
(ovum an egg, and pario to bring forth.) 

ff'hy is there attached to the upper mandible of all 
young birds abput to be hatched^ a homy appendage ? 

Because the birds may more effectually perforate 
the shell, and thus contribute to their own liberation. 
This sharp prominence or appendage, becomes op- 
posed to the shell at various points, in a line extend- 
ing throughout its whole circumference, about one- 
third below the larger end of the egf^ ; and a series 
of perforations, more or less numerous, is thus ef- 
fected by the increasing strength of the bird, weak- 
ening the shell in a direction opposed to the muscu- 
lar power of the little captive, which is thus ulti- 
mately enabled, by its own efforts, to break the walls 
of its prison. lu the commouTowl, this horny ap- 
pendage falls off in a day or two after the chick is 
hatched ; in the pigeon, it sometimes remains on the 
beak ten or twelve days: thisariseSidoubtlesdyfi-^** 
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the young pigeons being fed by the parent bird some 
time after being hatched ; and thus there is no oc- 
casion for the young using its beak to pick up food. 
This singular fact wa? first noticed by Mr Yarrel, 
a cJever contributor to the Zoological Journal. 
Why are the eggs of birds enclosed in a shell ? 
Because the shell or calcareous coating, which 
consists of carbonate and phosphate of lime, is to 
unite with the white of the eggy and form, during 
incubation, the feathers and bone of the future 
young ones; but, as a large portion of this covering 
remains after the young are produced, its other ob- . 
ject is to guard from injury the parts within. — ' 
Knapp. s 

Why is it puzzling to identify the eggs of birds when 
detached from their nests ? 

Because the eggs vary so much, and the colour- 
ings and markings differ greatly in the same species, 
and even nest. 

ffhy is it concluded that the colouring matter on the 
shells of eggs does not contribute to the various hues of 
the plumage ? 

Because, though the calcareous matter is partly 
taken up during incubation, the markings upon the 
eggs remain little injured, even to the last, and are 
almost- as strongly defined, as when the eggs are 
first laid. Agflin, eg;gs entirely white will produce 
birds with a vtiriety of pkunage. -— Knapp, 

Why is -artificiitl inciiJbaiion bui seldom successful ? 
Because of the great difficulties in graduating the 
heat properly. 

For a Table of the respective periods, see Brandt^s 
Jounia/, 1829. 

Why do stale eggs foot upon water ? 
Because, by keeping, air is substituted for a por- 
tion ot tlie water ot tlie egg^ which escapes. —Prouf. 

PART IV. 8* 
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Why has the breast-bane of aU birds which Jly, a 
Umfc ridge or keel ? 

Because muscles are attached to it, to facilitate 
their flight. 

Why has it been playfully said that birds pair on 
Valentine^ 8 Dny ? 

Because, however puerile the notion itself may 
be, it is certain that about the above period, or sood- 
er^ or later in the spring, many birds cease their 
gregarious association, and meet only in pairs for 
incubation and rearing their young. 

ffhy is it thought thai the songs of birds are the 
effect of pleasurable sensations ? 

Because most birds sing only during fair wea- 
ther. Some of them will occasionally sing even 
during wet weather : many of the thrush tribe do 
so. Mr Bowles illustrates this in the following 

simile : — 

As some lone bird at day^s departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient shower, 
Forgetful though its wings lie wet the while. 

ffhy does one sex only of birds sing ? 

Because as Buflfon supposed, of cheering his mate 
during the period of incubation ; but this idea, gal- 
lant as it is, has but slight foundation in probabili- 
ty : and, after all, perhaps, we must conclude, that, 
listened to, admired, and pleasing as the voice of 
many birds are, either for their intrinsic melody, or 
from association, we are uncertain what they -ex- 
press, or the object of their song. The singing of 
most birds seems entirely a spontaneous efTtision, 
produced by no'^exertion, or occasioning no lassitude 
of muscle, or relaxation of the parts of action. Id 
certain seasons and weather, the nightingale sings 
all day and most part of the night; and we never 
observe that the powers of song are weaker, or that 
the notes become harsh and untuneable, after these 
hours of practice. The cuckoo is probably the 
only bird that seems to f ufier fronoi the use of the 
organs of voice. 
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Why do birds sing comparatively louder than man ? 
Because the strength of the Jarynx, and of the 
muscles of the throat in hirds is infinitely greater 
than in the human race. The loudest shout of the 
peasa4U is but a feeble cry, compared with that of 
the gohlen-eyed ducli, the wild-goose, or even tho 
woodlaric. 

Birds of one species sing in general very like 
each other, with different degrees of execution. In 
the thrush, however, it is remarkable, that there 
seem to be no regular notes ; each individual piping 
a voluntary of his own. — Knapp. 

ffhj do most of our little songsters^ tphen captured 
as old birds, become in conjinement sullen and dispirit- 
ed? 

Because want of exercise and of particular kinds 
of food, and their changes, alter the quality of their 
fluids : they become fattened, and indisposed to ac- 
tion, by repletion ; fits and ailments ensue, and they 
mope and die. — Knctpp. 

Why is it reasonable to conclude that the n4)tes used 
hy birds, and the voices of animals, are the same as ut- 
tered by the earliest progenitors ? 

Because, could we find a people, from Japan to 
the Pole, whose progress in mind has been station- 
ary, without increase of idea, from national preju- 
dice or impossibility of communication with others, 
we should probably find little or no alteration in 
the original language of that people : so, by analogy 
of reasoning, the animal having no idea to prompt, 
no new want to express, no converse with others — 
for a note caught and uttered, is merely like a boy 
mocking a cuckoo ; so no new language is acquired. 
This fact is also corroborated by various little scrape 
of intelligence scattered through the sacred and 
ancient writings. With civilized man all is progres- 
sive ; with animals, where there is no mind, all i« 
stationary. — Knapp. 
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Why have birds that feed on grain and seeds a gis' 
zaitd? 

Because the gizzard, being covered with very 
strong tnnscles, by its action, comminutes the food. . 
Other birdai, thftt are carnivorous or piscivorous, 
have a stomach more resembling that of carnivor- 
ous quadrupeds; the digestion of such birds being 
more accelerated by the gastric juice than by the 
action t>f the stomach itself. 

.Whjf are hedgefruitSy as hips and haws, sometimes 
rejnsedb'if birds? . 

Because the summer has been ungetiial, the ber- 
ries .have not ripened well, but have been nipped by 
frost, and hang on the sprays, dark in colour, small, 
and juiceless in substance. 

Why is it best to feed very small birds toith meat ? 

Because animal food most readily assimilates with 
the fluids of their bodies, with the least effcrts of 
tH$ digestive powers. 

Why do many birds, s^efp on freest 
: Because the motioti of the branches produced by 
the wind, increases their disposition for sleep. This 
niay be exemplified in the Common fowl : for, plac- 
jng its bill under the winir, even in broad daylight, 
and swaying it to and fro in the hand for a verr 
short time, will produce sleep ; a beautiful proof of 
the adaptation of birds to the function. — Jc?intno-j. 

ffhy do not tirdk fall down in Sleeping on their 
perchj ,,y: • 

. Behiuse such is the structure of their feet and 
tegs, that the greater the weight upon thb muscles, 
the more firmly the claws grasp whatever thev lay 
hold of. . J ^ 

■ Ifhy does the signal of danger among birds heem to 
be of universal comprehension ? 

Because, the instant that it is uttered, we hear 
the whole flock, though composed of various spe- 
cies, repeat a separate moan, and away they all 
scuttle into the bushes for safety. — Knapp. 
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Whf i$ the fjOfh and tome Mir hirdstnahUdie hear 
the longest Hght of the sun ? 

Because it .has a membrane (tee page 8,) with 
which the bird can, at will, cover the pupil of the 
eye, while the eyelids remain open. 

Why are aqueoue birds better supplied with food than 
those on lana ? 

Because (»h, the food of the former, are probably 
but little influenced by season ; while our poor land 
birds find theirs to be nearly annihilated in some 
cases. 

Why is the plumage of aquatic birds kept dry ? 

Because the small feathers next the bird fall over 
each other like the tiles of a roof, and thus throw 
oflT the water. 

Paley tells us that the * lamina or layers of the 
feathers of birds are kept together by teeth that 
hook into each other,'* as a latch enters into the 
catch, and fastens a%door." ' 

Why have birds two united glands on the rump ? 

Because these glands secrete a mucous oil^ which 
can be pressed out by the bill of the bird, to anoint 
its feathers, and replace them when they are dis* 
composed. Aquatic birds have their feathers dress- 
ed with this oil from first leaving the shell, but the 
feathers of other birds are pervious to every show* 
er. Thomson thus alludes to this oleous unction :— * 

* The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 
To throw the lucid moisture off.' 

Why have birds the pip ? 

Because the oleous glands just described, become 
diseased and swollen. It is generally remedied by 
a single puncture, by which the collected fluid may 
be discharged. — Jennings^ Omithologia, 

Why do dab-chicks, moor-hens, and coots, fly erect^ 
with their legs hanging down, and hardly make any 
despatch ? 

Bec»t>4a their wings ara plaaed too forward out 
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of the true centre of gravity ; as the legaof ««ki 
and divers are situated too backward. — 6. ffUiiL 
ifhydo penguins, and birds of the same group walk 
nearty upright ? 

Because the legs are placed farther back than in 
other birds. 

H'hy is the ancient custom of giving pmrish reuforis 

for the dsstruction of small birds as vermtn, sHU eoa- 
Hnued ? 

Becaqse 'it may have been requisijte. in Ibrmer 
times, to keep under or reduce the numbers of 
many predaceous animals, which, in a thickly wood- 
ed country, with an inferior population, mirht have 
been {Productive of injury ; and we even nod par* 
liamentary statutes enacted for this purpose : bat 
now, however, our loss by siich means has become 
a very petty grievance ; our gamekeepers do theiir 
part in renioving pests of this ne'tUre^ and the plough 
and the axe leave but little harboni' for tKe few' that 
escape ; and' thus we war on the sniallier creatures 
of creation, and call them vermin. An item passed 
In one of. our churchwardens' accounts, was^ 'for 
aeventieen -dozen of tomtits' heads !' In what evil 
hour, or for what crime, this poor little bird can 
have .incurred the anathema of a parish, it is diffi- 

. cult to .conjecture. The price set upon Its bead is 
four-pence per dozen, probably the^ancient pay- 
ment when the groat was a coin. — Knapp. 

Ml G a AT ION. 

H'hy has the existence of migration been denied ? 

Because of the surprise, how migrating birds 
could support themselves so long on wing, as to 
accomplish their journeys, and at the same tiuie live 
Mritbout..foo4 during their voyage. These difficul- 
ties^ however, vanish altogether if we attend to the 
rapidity of the ^ight of birds. Hawks and many 
other birds probably Hj at the rate of ISO miles an* 
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.koar^ : an eider-dack at 90 miles an hour: Sir Georf a 
Caylay computes tbe common crow to fly at nearly 
85 miles an hour ; and Spallanzani found that of tbe 
swallow about 92 miles, while be conjectures the 
rapidity of tbe swiA to be nearly three times great- 
er. A falcon which. belonged to Henry IV of France, 
escaped/rom Fontainbleau, and in twenty-four hours 
afterwards was fouild at Malta, a distance computed 
to be no less than 1530 miles ;'a velocity ntearly equal 
to SPt mUes a'n hour, supposing the falcon to have 
been unceasingly on the wing. .But, as such birds 
neverfly by night, and allowitig the day to be at tbe 
longest, his flight was perhaps equal to 75 miles an 
hour. If we even restrict the migratory flight of 
birds to 50 miles an hour, how easily can they per* 
form their most extensive migrations ! ^air winds 
may perbafis aid them at the rate of 30 or 40 miles 
an hour ; nay with three times greater rapidity^ — 
J^esini^. 

The migrations of the feathered tribes have been 
the object of popular observation, since the days of 
tbe prophet Jeremiah : * For the stork in the bea- 
▼enknoweth her appointed times; and the turtle 
and the* crane, &nd tbe swallow, observe the time 
of their coming.' {tk. viii, v,l,) ' 

Why art certain migrating birds called Summer 
Birds i{f Paseage? 

. Because' they arrive in this country in the spring, 
and de'))art fraoL it in tbe winter. ' - 

Why art other migroHng.birds called Winitr Birds 
of Passage?' - - 

Bepaiise ihay arrive . in autumn, and depart in 
aprihg.' ' - "^ 

Wh^ may the autumnal shifting of Virds^ with pro* 
jniefy, he termtd^iheu' Higuatoriql Migration ? 

Because all those species in which it fs observed, 
move from the Pole tow afds the' Equatdr^ in search of 
th^ temperature congenial to their constitutions, and 
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wbich the winter of the district of their Baamier 
residence could not afford. — FUming^ 

Why may the vernal shifting^ toiih equcd proprieiy 
he Urmed the Polar Migration ? 

Because all the species recede with the increasing 
temperature of the high latitudes of the Equator, 
and approach towards the Pole. — Fleming, 

Why do certain bird^migrate to mild countrita on 
tfte approach of winter ? 

Because they are unable sufficiently to provide 
against the vicissitudes of the seasons, by varying 
the quantity and colour of their dress ; but are thus 
protected by shifting their quarters, so as to live 
throughout the whole year in a temperature conge- 
nial to their constitutions. — Fleming, 

Why are birds sometimes found at sea^ in a very ex- 
hausted state f on the rigging of ships ? 

Because, in their annual migrations, birds are oc- 
casionally overtaken by st6rms of contrary wind, 
and carried far from their usual course. 

Mr White, however, in his JVW^ura^ History ofSd^ 
homCy says, < It does not appear to me that much 
stress may be laid on the difficulty and hazard that 
birds must run in their inigrations, by reason of vast 
oceans, cross-winds, &c ; because, if we reflect, a 
bird may travel from England to the Equator with- 
out launching out or exposing itself to boundless 
seas — and that by crossing the water at Dover, and 
again at Gibraltar. And I with the more confidence 
advance this obvious remark, because my brother 
has always found that some of his birds, particular- 
ly the swallow kind, are very sparing of their pains 
in- crossing the Mediterranean ; for, when arrived 
at Gibraltar, they do not — 

Ranged In flgare, wedge their way, 

——and Bet forth 
Their airy earavan Ugh DTtr 
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Flytog, and orer Ividi iiiUi mutiial wine 
Xariag aeir flight ; - MiUon. 

but scout and hurry along in little detached parties 
of six or seven in a company ; and sweeping low, 
just over the surface of the land and water, direct 
their course to the opposite continent, at the nar- 
rowest passage they can find. They usually slope 
across the bay to the south west, and so pass over 
opposite to Tangier, which, it seems, is the narrow- 
est space.' 

Why do the periods of the arrival and departure of 
migrating birds vary in different years ? 

Because they depend entirely on the changes of 
the seasons. Thus, the meanest rustic, in regard to 
the summer birds of passage, is aware, that cold 
weather prevents the arrival of these messengers of 
spring ; and that the early arrival of our winter 
birds of passage, indicates a proportionally early 
winter. 

JFhy is the arrival of these summer birds to be part- 
ly prognosticated by the leafing or flowering of par- 
ticular trees or plants ^ 

Because the same circumstances of temperature 
which retard the birds, also check the progress of 
vegetation. As the state of vegetation depends on 
the temperature of the season, and the lite of the 
insects, (the food of birds) on the state of veg;etationy 
we may safely conclude, that the movements ot the 
phytivorous (vegetable-eating) and insectivorous 
birds must be dependent on the condition of plant*. 
— Fleming, 

Why is iorpidiiy also called hybemation f 

Because it is evidently designed to afibrd animali 
protection against the cold of winter. 

Actual torpidity in birds is very rare ; yet the few 
instances on record establish the fact^ while they 
point to the numerous resources of Nature in ex- 
treme cases, to preserve existence. , , 

' FART IT. 9 
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' Why wtTt sevtn of the migratory hirds firmitdg 
caUed the Seven Sleepers ? 

Because it was then supposed that many- birds, 
which, it is now known, unquestionably migrate, 
retired to some secure retreat, and there reaiained 
dormant during the winter. — Jennings. 

Jfhy does (he early arrival of wild geese and dueks^ 
and other migrating hirds from the norths in the twn- 
fcr, portend that a severe season is approa>ching ? 

Because the early appearance of these birds is 
most likely caused by severe frost having already 
set in, at their usu^l summer residence. — Jennings. 

Why do the bird-catchers in the neighbourhood td 
Ijondon^ procure males only on the first arrival of tfcts 
Krrf? 

Because the males of many species of migratiog 
birds appear to perform their migrations a few days 
before the females ; and this is remarkably the case 
with the nightingale. The females do not make 
tbeir appearance for a week or ten days after the 
males. — Fleming. 



BRITISH AND EUROPEAN BIRDS. 

EAGLES. 

Why has so much confusion arisen in ike names of 
severed of the eagle species ? 

Because of the great changes in the colour of the 
feathers of several of the genus, during tbeir pro- 
cess to maturity. 

TBE HAWK. 

Why was tht practice of hawking discontinued? . 
Because of the introduction of the use of gua- 
powder. 

Aristotle, Pliny, and many other ancient writers, 
■peak of the method of catching birds by means of 
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kawking ; but, it is said, that falconry was practised 
ivith far more spirit and universality aooongthe an- 
cient Britons, than in any other nation, 

fFhy is the falcon so honourable an emblem of heraldry ? 

Because, in former times, and in many countries, 
the custom of carrying a falcon about was esteemed 
a mark of a man of rank : many persons of distinc- 
tion were painted with « hawk on the band. 

Jfhy is the village of Falconsward, in JloUandf so 
called? 

Because a race of falconers was there born and 
bred, whence supplies have been drawn for the ser- 
vice of all Europe ; but as there has been no suffi- 
cient inducement for the young men to follow the 
employment of their forefathers, numbers are dead, 
. or worn out ; and there only remains John Pells, 
now in the service of John Dawson Downes, Esq* 
of Old Ginton Hill, Suffolk. — Sir John Sebright, 
1827. 

Why is the Icelander highly esteemed by falconers ? 

Because it is the largest hawk that is known, and 
is of great power and the most tractable disposition. 
Tke gyr-falcon is less than the Icelander, but much 
larger than the slight falcon. These powerful birds 
are flown at herons and hares, and are the only 
hawks that are fully a match for the fork-tailed 
kite. The merlin and hobby are both small hawks, 
and fit only for small birds, as the blackbird, &c. 
The sparrow-hawk may be also trained to hunt ; his 
flight is rapid for a short distance, he kills partridges 
well in the early season, and is the best of all for 
land-rails. — Sir John Sebright. 

OWLS. 

Why was the owl the emblem of wisdom among ih€ 
Greeks ? 

Because its skull is elevated : it isj however, with- 
out a proportionate volume of brain. 
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Linneens, with mftTiy other naturalists and aoti* 
(fuaries, ha^e supposed that the horned owl was the 
bird of Minerva. Biumenbach has, however, shown, 
from the ancient works of Grecian art, that it was 
not this^ but rather some smooth-headed species, 
)>robabiy, the passerina, or little owl. 

ffh/ are barn-owls more numerous than brownroids ? 

Because the young of the brown*owl are not so 
easily raised, as they want a constant supply of fresh 
mice; whereas, the young of the barn-owl will eat 
indiscriminately all that is brought : snails, rats, 
kittens, puppies, and any kind of carrion or offal. — 
O. WhiU. 

Why is the otd thought to be of the same sympa&y 
or kindred likings as those of the cat ? 

Because a young owl has been fonnd to feed well 
and thrive upon fish. Cats too, it is well known, like 
fisb^ and I>r Darwin relates an anecdote of a cat 
taking fish in a mill-pool. Both the cat and the 
owl too feed upon mice. The sight of owls also, 
firimilar to that of cats, appears to serve them best 
in the dark. (See page 09. j 

Why are white owls vulgarly called screech-owls ? 

Because of their horrible screaming as they fly 
along. This species of owl, some people super- 
stitiously believe, attends the windows of dying 
persons. 

Mr White, in one of his delightful Letters to Mr 
Pennant, says, * My musical friend, at whose house, 
(-Fyfeld, near Andover) I am now visiting, has tried 
all the owls that are his near neighbours,with a pitch- 
pipe set at concert pitt'h, and finds they all hoot in B 
flat. He will examine the nightingales next spring.* 
From what follows this note, it, however, appears, 
that * neither owls nor cuokoos keep to one note ' 

Why is the plumage of the wings of owls remarkably 
W^fi and pliant ? 

Because they should not make mUch resistanee or 
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rusliing, that they may steal through the air unheard 
upon a nimble and watchful quarry. — G, White. 

Why do owlsy vnjlyingy stretch out their legs behind 
ihem ? 

Because they may balance their large heavy 
heads ; for, as most nocturnal birds have large eyes 
and ears, they must have large heads to contain 
them. — G. PFhite. 

Major Head thus describes the biscacho, or co- 
quimbo, a curious species of owl, found all over the 
Pampas of South America. 

* Like rabbitSftheylive in holes, which are in groups 
in every direction, and which makes galloping over 
these plains very dangerous. These animals are 
never seen in the day ; but, as soon as the lower 
limb of the sun reaches the horizon, they are seen 
issuing from their holes in all directions, which are 
scattered in groups, like little villages, all over tho . 
Pampas. The biscachos, when full grown, are 
nearly as big as badgers, but their head resembles a 
babbit's, except that they have large bushy whiskers. 
In the evening they sit outside their holes, and they 
all appear to be moralising. They are the most se- 
rious looking animals 1 ever saw ; and even the 
young ones are gray-headed, wear mustachios, and 
look thoughtful and grave. In the day-time, their 
holes are guarded by two little owls which are never 
an instant away from their posts. As one gallops 
by these owls, they always stand looking at the , 
stranger, and then at each other, moving their old- 
fashioned heads in a manner which is quite ridicu- 
lous, until one rushes by them, when fear gets the 
better of their dignified looks, and they both ruu 
into the biscacho's hole.' 

Why has the night-jar the middle daw cut into 
serraiures^ like a saw or a short-toothed comb ? 

Because it may rid its plumage of vermin or dirt, 
by combing. 

Wilson, the distinguished American ornithologist, 

PART IV. 9* 
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also tells us that the inner edge of the middle claw 
of the whip-poor-will* is pectinated, and from the 
circumstance of its being found with small portions 
of down adhering to the teeth, is probably employ- 
ed as a comb, to rid the plumage of its head of Ter- 
rain, tbis being the principal and almost the only 
part so infected in all birds. Of another species, 
called chuckwill's widow, he says, ' their mouths are 
capable of prodigious expansion, to seize with more 
certainty, and furnished with long hairs or bristles, 
serving as palisades to secure what comes between 
them. Reposing much during the heats of the day, 
they are much infested with vermin, particularly 
about the head, and are provided with a comb on 
the inner edge of the middle claw, with which they 
are often employed in ridding themselves of these 
pests, at least when in a state of captivity.' * 

Why 10 ih^fern owl, or night-jar , popuUtrly caUed 
the goatsucker ? 

Because of an erroneous notion that it sucks 
goats ; a thing, which the structure of its bill ren* 
ders impossible, 

THE SHRIKE, 

Why ia the shrike or hvtdier^hird, also caUtd hy 
lAnnwus^ a sentinel ? 

Because it seldom conceals itself ill a bush, but. 
sits perched on some upper spray, or in au open 
situation, heedful of danger, or watching for its 
prey. 

THE WOODPECKER* 

Why do woodpeckers tap with thtir bill the trees on 
which they sit ? 

Because they may disturb the insects concealed 
within, so as to seize them when they appear. 

Why is the white-billed woodpecker called the ear^ 
penters bird? 



• See Foreign Birds. 
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Because of the great quantity of chips which it 
makes. 

This birri, aud the order to which it belongs, are 
termed peckers, and have a very remarkable struc- 
ture of the tongue, consisting of two long cartila- 
ges^ whicli are placed immediately under the skin, 
running from behind forwards over the skull, and 
terminating at the forehead near the root of the bill. 
These cartilages, are like springs, by means of which 
the bird can more readily protrude its worm-shap- 
ed tongue, and transfix insects with its horny point. 
— Blume7ib(ich, 

THE KINGFISHER. 

Jfhy is the term halcyon vsed Ji^uraiively for quiet ? 

Because the halcyon or kingfisher was feigned by 

the poets, to breed in the sea, and that there was 

always a calm during her incubation. — 

As firm AB the rock, and as calm as the flood, 
Where the peace-Ioyliig halcyon deposits her brood. 

Cvtoper, 

THE DOTTREL. 

Why. is Vie dottrel every year becoming more and 
more scarce in the vicimty of Keswick ? 

Because some parts of its plumage are in very 
great request by the manufacturers of artificial fiies 
for fishing, which accounts for their being pursued 
and killed in such numbers. 

ROOKS. 

Why is ike rook one of the earliest birds ? 

Because its principal food is worms, which feed 
and crawl upon the humid surface of the ground in 
the dusk, and retire before the light of day; and, 
roosting higher than other birds, the first rays of 
the sun^ as they peep from the horizon, become 
visible to it. — Knapp* 

ffhy do rooks sometimes appear to befalling to the 
ground ? 
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Because they are seratching themselves with one 
foot, and thus lose their centre of gravity. — G. 
White, 

Why 18 a flock of rooks sofrequtnUy cUUfided hy a 
train of starlings r 

Because rooks have a more discerning scent than 
starlings, and can lead them to spots more produc- 
tive of food. Anatomists say that rooks, by reason 
of two large nerves which run down between the 
eyes into the upper mandible, have a more delicate 
feeling than other round-billed birds, and can grope 
for their meat when out of sight. Perhaps, then, 
their associates attend them from interest, as grey- 
hounds wait on the motions of their finders, and as 
lions are said to do on the yelpings of jackals. — G. 
White. 

Why are rooks^ eggs prized ? 

Because,though bearing little resemblance to those 
of the plover, they are, in some places, not uncom- 
monly taken, and sold as plover's eggs in the Lon- 
don market ; and, probably, the habitual eater of 
them can alone distinguish a sensible difference. 

H'hy are rooks less ahundant than formerly ? 

Because their haunts have been disturbed by the 
felling of trees, in consequence of the increased 
value of timber, and the changes in our manners 
and ideas. Rooks love to build near the habitation 
of man ; but their delight, the long avenue, is no 
longer the fashion ; and the poor birds have been 
dispersed to settle on single distant trees, or in the 
copse, and are captured and persecuted. In many 
counties, very few rookeries remain, where once 
they vvere consider'ecl *as a necessary appendage, 
and regularly pointed out the abbey, the hall, the 
court-house, and the grange. — Knapp, 

The following anecdote of the rook is related in 
the Zoological Journal^ and merits introduction here, 
for the excellent lesson it affords to man. * A gen- 
tleman occupied a farm in EsseZ| where he had not 
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JoDgreBidedy'befbre nuineroiis rooks built thefr nests 
on the trees surroundiDg his premises ; the rookery 
was much prized ; the farmer, however, being in- 
duce<l to hire a larger iarm about three quarters of 
a mile distant, he left the farm and the rookery ; 
but, to his great surprise and pleasure, the whole 
rookery deserted their former habitation, an'd came 
to the new one of their old master. It ought to be 
«dded, that this gentleman was strongly attached to 
all animals whatsoever, and, of course, used thehi 
kindly.' 

Why is a hoi summer fated to rooks ? 

Because their food, grubs, insects, and worms, is 
then mostly hidden in the earth beyond their reach. 
At this time, were it not for its breakfast of dew- 
worms, which it catches in the gray of the morning, 
as it is appointed the earliest of risers, it woukt com* 
moiity be famished. In the hot summer of 1825, 
many of the young brood of the season perished 
from want ; the mornings were without, dew, and 
consequently few or no worms were to be obtained. 
— Kfiapp, 

BAVENS. 

Why is the raven most common on the shores of har- 
bours ^ or near great rivers ? 

Because animal substances, its food, are more fre- 
quently to be met with there, than in inland places. 
In Greenland and Iceland, where putrescent fishy 
•fubstances abound, they appear to be almost do- 
mesticated. 

fVhy is~the raven one of the chosen birds of super- 
Hition ? 

Because of its supposed longevity, its frequent 
nention and agency in holy writ; the obscure 
knowledge we possess o^ its powers and motives; 
and the gravity of its deportment, like an 'all-know-^ 
ing bird,' which has acquired for it, from very re- 
mote periods, the veneration of mankind. The 
changes in our manners and ideas, in respect to 
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many things, have certainly depriTed them of nraeh 
of this reverence ; yet the almost supernatural infor- 
roation which they obtain of the decease, or ap- 
proaching dissolution, of an animal, claims still some 
admiration for them. Xhis supposed faculty of 
' smelling death' formerly rendered their presence, 
or even their voice, ominous to all, as 

The hateOil mommger of beavy things. 
Of death and dolour telling ; 

and their unusual harsh croak, still, vrhen illness is 
in the house, with some timid and affectionate per- 
sons, brings old fancies to remembrance, savouring 
of terror and alarm. — Knapp. 

The poets have highly embellished this supersti- 
tion : Drayton says : — 

,The greedy raven, that doth call.lbr dfiaiiu. 
and quotes Pliny for his authority. Sbakspeare — 

The raven hlmaelf la hoarse, 

That croaka the fktid entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlemects. MeuAetk, 

Sir Walter Scott : — 

All nations have their omens drear, 

Their legions of wild woe and fear. 

To Cambria look — the peasant see, 

Bethink him of Glendowerdy, 

And shun * the Spirit's Blasted Tree.*— Afonmoa- 

in the notes to the sixth canto of which are the fol- 
lowing lines in a poem by the Rev. George War- 
rington, entitled * the Spinas Blasied TVeeJ 

Three ravens gave the note of _death 
As through mid air they wing*d their way i. 

Then o'er his head in rapid flight. 
They croak — they scent their destined prey. 

• 111 omeu'd bird ! as I^ends say. 

Who hast the wondrous power to know, 
While health fills high the throbbing veins, 
The fated hour when blood mast flowl 

, Sir Walter Scott : — 

Seems he not Malice, like a ghost 
That hovers o'er a slaughter*d host? 
Or Raven on the blasted oak 
That, watching while the deer it brdw, 
Hii morsel clabns with sullen croak. 

Ua99ftheJUke. 
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THE MAOPtB. 

Why dots ike magpie cover its nest with thome ? 

Because its eggs may thus be protected from 
birds ; a danger which it seems to understand, by 
its feeding on the eggs of others. 

THE JAY. 

JVhy tDOs the jay formerly periuuted through ail its 
retreats ? 

Because the beautiful blue-barred feathers, that 
form the greater coverts of the wings, distinguish it 
from every other bird ; wherefore they were much 
in request in the days when feather-work was in 
fashion with our faSr country-women. 

TQE CUCKOO. 

ffhy has the cuckoo a broad, hollow hack ? 

Because, soon lafter the young cuckoo is hatched 
by the hedge-sparrow, the eggs, or the young ones, 
whichever should happen to be in the nest, are turn- 
ed out of it by the cuckoo, and by it alone ; to ef- 
fect which, the cuckoo is conjectured to have this 
peculiar conformation of the back. 

[We quote this observation from a paper by Dr 
Jenner, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1788 ; 
premising the anomaly of the cuckoo laying its eggs 
in other birds' nests, to be familiar to the reader. 
We have not space to pursue the subject further, 
neither will the details of ft controversy be looked 
for in the present work. Mr Jennings has sensibly 
observed — ' The truth seems to be, notwithstanding 
all that has been observed and published concerning 
the cuckoo, that its natural history is still involved 
in considerable obscurity.'] 

Till lately, it was not known that any bird laid 
' its eggs in the nests of other birds, besides the 
cuckoo ; it is now, however, well ascertained, that 
the American cowpen, or cow -bunting, lays its eggs 
in other birds' nests, and takes no cais whale ver of 
itsoffiipring. — Jennings. 
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Why are cuckoos supp^td to. w^igrate in succession ? 

Because the puckoO| seldom seen in company with 
his mate, even during the breeding season, is, to all 
appearance, equally solita^^y at the period of migra- 
tion. 

Why may the cuckoo be said to have done much for 
mvLsical Science ? 

« Heeatise frbm that bird has been derived the 
minor scale, whose origin has puzzled so many; 
the cuckoo's couplet bein^ the minor Ikird song 
dowQwiirds. — Mag, JSTat^ Hist, 

THE MrSSEL-BlRD. 

Why is the missel-bird, in Hampshire and SiLsseXi 
called the storm-cock. 

Because it sings early in the spring, in blowing, 
showery weather. — G, White, 

THE LARK. 

Why do the songs ofthesJ^y-lark andtoood-lctrk differ^ 
Because the song of the sky-lark is very sweet, 
full of harmony, extremely cheerful, and known and 
admired by all ; but the voice of the wopdiark is 
Iq^al, not so generally heard, from its softness must 
almost be listened for to be distinguished, and has 
not any pretensioos to the hilarity of the former. 

The ill-fated Shelley has some exquisite lines to a 
sky-laiic:— 

Hail to tTiee, blithe tpirit ; 

Bird thou n^Ter wert, 
That from h<Aveii or near it, 

Ponrest thy Aill heart 
' IB i^roOise strains of unpremeditated art. 
Higher riUH and hifher 
' - From the cload thou springQet^ 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The deep blue thou wingeatf 

Aad alfljiisg stfU dpst soar mot soaring ever ringBat. 

• •■ • * ♦. • • • 

Teach me half the frladneas 
* That thy brain' must fcnowy • 
Such harmonious madnesa 
From my Ifps would flow, 
lSww«ri<ahiM]Uliateii tkea, Hlamltateiriiignofr.* 

• 8m tha 'BeantlM of ShaDey,* l8mo, I8SQ1 ' 
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SWALLOWS. 

}fky 13 the submersion of swallows during unnter, in 
lakes and rivers, an improbable occurrence ? 

Because swallows are much lighter than water, 
and could not sink in clusters, as they are represent- 
ed to do. If their feathers are previously wetted, 
to destroy their buoyant power, in what manner can 
tbey resist the decomposing effect of six months' 
maceration in water, and appear in spring as fresh 
and glossy as those of other birds ? Swallows do 
not moult while they remain with us in an active 
state ; so that, if they submerge, they either do not 
moult at all, or perform the process under water. 
In the case of other torpid animals, some vital ac- 
tions are performed, and a portion of oxygen is con- 
sumed ; but in the submersed swallows, respiration, 
and consequently, circulation, must cease. Oilier 
torpiff animals, too, in retiring to their winter slum- 
bers, consult safety : while the swallow, in sinking 
under the water, rushes to the place where the otter 
and the pike commit their depredations. It is now 
ascertained that migration is in ordinary cases prac- 
tised by the swallow ; yet their submersion has been 
believed by many naturalists; — such as, Klein, 
Linneeus, and others. — Ftemin^. 

Why are swallows rarely seen xn London^ although 
lAev are numerous in the suburbs ? 

Because flies are not so plentiful in London- as in 
the open country, and most of the chimneys have 
conical tops to them ; which, if they do not preclude, 
are certainly no inducement for their building in 
such places ; the top of a chimney being its favourite 
site for its nest. — Jennings, 

Sliy are * chimney swaUows^ improperly so called ? 
ecause they by no means build altogether in 
chimneys, but often within barns and out-houses, 
against the rafters. In Sweden, the swallow builds 
in barns, and is called lada swala, the barn swallow, 
-i. G. White. 

FART IV. 10 
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Why may fine weather he expected or conttnued, when 
swallows fly high, and rain when the birds fly low and 
close to the ground ? 

Because swallows pursue the flies and gnats, and 
flies and gnats usually delight in warm strata of air; 
and as warm air is lighter, and usually morster, than 
cold air, when the warm strata of our air are higfa^ 
there is less chance of moisture being thrown down 
from them by the mixture with cold air ; but when 
the warm and moist air is close to the surface, it is 
almost certain that, as the cold air flows down into 
it, a deposition of water (or rain) will take place.^ 
— Sir H, Davy, 

Why, after swallows have disappeared for some weeks^ 
are a few occasionally seen, and that only for one day 2 

Because, probably, they withdraw, and slumber in 
some hiding-place during the interval ; for it cannot 
be supposed that they had migrated, and so i^turn- 
ed again for one day : more probably, they are 
awakened from sleep, and, like the bats, are come 
forth to collect a little food. — G. White, 

Why is a certain species of swallow called ^esctUen- 
ta,^ or edible ? 

Because its nests are eaten as great delicacies. 
They are found in the Indian Archipelago, and form 
an article of trade to the China market, where those 
of the flrst quality fetch their weight in gold ! They 
are used to make soup, to which are ascribed pow- 
erfully restorative quahties. The substance of which 
these nests consist, resembles isinglass,and is dispos- 
ed in irregular, transverse threads, with a few fea- 
thers interposed. Neither the analytical experiments 
of Dobereiner, nor those of Brande demonstrate it 
to be of animal origin. The relatively small portion 
of ammonia, indeed, which it yields, and its facility 
of incineration, rather lead to the conclusion that it 
is a vegetable gum. It was once supposed to be 
procured from the scum of the sea* Those indm- 
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duals, however, residing fifty miles from the sea, 
employ the same materials as those which dwell on 
the shore. The other species in those districts like- 
wise employ a portion of the same substance in the 
fabrication of their nests. — Fleming, 

THE STARLING. 

Why do starlings probably migrate to this country 
alone? 

Because few other birds could travel so long, and 
continue such a rapid motion. 

From some rude observations, it appears probable, 
that a pair of starlings in conjunction do not travel 
less than fifty miles in the day, visiting and feeding 
their young about one hundred and forty times,which, 
consisting of five in i^umber, and admitting only one 
to be fed each time, every bird must receive in this 
period eight apd twenty portions of food or water. 

THE CROSS-BILL. 

Why is the cross-bill so called ? 

Because the mandibles of the beak do not lie upon 
each other, with their lateral edges in opposition, as 
in other birds, but cross, or curve to the right and left, 
and always in opposite directions to each other. In 
some specimens, the upper mandibles curve down- 
wards and to the lef^, the under portion turned up- 
wards, and to the right. — Mr Yarrel, in the Zoologt^ 
eal Journal. 

Why is the cross-bill so destructive in orchards ? 

Because it feeds upon the seeds of the apple, by 
cutting the fruit asunder with its well-constructed 
mandibles, in order to obtain the kernels. 

THE BULFinCH. 

ffhy is a snouy, severe unnter, peculiarly destructive 
to Vie buljinch ? 

Because it feeds in this season upon the ' hips' of 
the dog-rose,which are scarce in hard weather; when 
they are gone^ it seems to pine for food, andisstarv- 
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ed, or perhaps frozen, on its roost, as few are obsenr- 
ed to survive a long inclement winter. 

Why do hulfinckes often become wholly hlcLck ? 

Because they are fed on herap-seed. Such infla- 
«nce has food on the colour of anionals ! The pied 
and mottled colours of domesticated animals, are 
supposed to be owing to high, various, and unusual 
food. — ffhite. 

Why do bulfinehes pipe ? 

Because they are taken, when very young, from 
their nests, and taught by a barrel-organ. Their 
tuition is a task of strict discipline, and is commenced 
when they first begin to whistle, or at the age of two 
months. They are taught in classes of about six in 
number ; they are naturally great mimics ; the barrel- 
organ is of a single diapason, and only plays one air. 
The birds, before they make their first essay, are 
comparatively starved, are placed in a dark room 
round the organ, and the air is played slowly to them. 
The moment they mimic the organ, the light is ad- 
mitted into the room, and a little food is given to 
them ; this is repeated so often, and works upon 
them so mechanically, that the organ is to them a 
sure presage of their being fed. During this time, 
they are fed and attended by one person only. After 
a month's drilling, they are handed over to boy8» 
who are employed to play to them. Each boy 
takes a bird ; and during these exercises, or rather 
rehearsals, they are occasionally visited, and al- 
ways fed, by their old teacher ; who, by various 
motions of the head and mouth, checks or encour- 
ages them in their piping, according to their merits: 
for instance, when they repeat a stave too often, he 
scowls and blows upon them ; and when they pro- 
ceed correctly he waves his head. They perfectly un- 
derstand these motions, and by dint of perseverance 
on the part of the teacher, and attention and practice 
on theirs, acquire the habit of piping, which never 
leaves them til) death. It is, however, observablei 
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that, thooffh all the bulfinches have the same advan- 
tages, as tar as teaching goes, and the same power 
of voice, there are not above five out of a hundreA 
that pipe correctly. 

Blu men bach says, ' fioth sexes readily learn to 
whistle tunes, to sing in parts, and even to pronounce 
words.' 

TIT-LARK, &C. 

Jf'hy do the ttt-lark and yellow-kammer sing late ? 

Because they breed late — the latter very late; 
and Mr 6. White lays it down as a maxim in orni- 
thology, that as long as there is any incubation going 
on, there is music. 

THE BUNTING. 

JFky is the bunti7ig so destruQiive tn rick-yards ? 

Because, unlike other birds, which burrow into the 
stack, the bunting deliberately unroofs the rick, by 
seizing the end of tbe-straw thatching, and drawing it 
out to search for any grain the ear might yet contain. 
Mr Knapp saw a rick of barley thus unroofed, so that 
the immediate removal of the corn became necessary. ' 

THE CHAFFINCH. 

)fhy are chaffinches, in some parts, called * twinks* 
and *pinks^ ? 

Because of their constant repetition of one note, 
when alarmed or in danger. 

THE CANART-BIRDi 

• 

Why is the Canary-^hird so caUed? 

Because it was first brought to Europe from the 
Canary Islands, about the commeiicement of the six- 
teenth century ; but has since deviated into many 
varieties. 

THE LINNET. 

Why is the linnet among the least solitary of birds ? 

Because it frequents open commons and gorsy fields, 

where several pairs, without the least civalry or con- 

PART IV. 10* 
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tentioD, will build their nests and rear their oflspriof 
in the some neighbourhood. This duty over, the fa« 
inilies unite, and form large associations, feeding and 
moving in company, as one united household ; and, 
resorting to the head of some sunny tree, they wiU 
pass hours chattering with each other in a low and 

gentle note; and they will thus regularly assemble 
uring any occasional bright gleam throughout all 
the winter season--^ 

And ttill Aeir voloe is iioiig, 

which, heard at some little distance, forms a very 
pleasing concert, innocent and joyous. — Knapp* 

THE SPARROW. 

Why ought aparrows to he protected ? 

Because a single pair of sparrows, during the time 
they are feeding their young, will destroy about4,000 
caterpillars weekly. — Bewick, — They feed their 
young also with many winged insects; in London, 
it is presumed, chiefly with flies. -i- Jctimn^*, 

THE NIGHTIMOALE. 

Ifhy are not nightingales heard in Devonshire and 
Cornwall ? 

Because it is presumed that these birds come over 
to us from the Continent at the narrowest passage, 
and do not stroll so far westward. The failure of 
them in Northumberland and Scotland is,of coursoi 
attributable to the want of warmth**— O. WhiU. 

THE DIPPER. 

li'hy is a certain bird called the dipper ? 

Because it is enabled to sink to the bottom of the 
water in pools, and walk thereon, like the bippopo« 
tamus among quadrupeds. 



THE REDBREAST. 

Why is it said 
in ' * * 



Why is it said by Pliny, that the redbreast is only m 
in lointer ? 

Because the robin loses nearly all the characteristio 
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colour from its breast in the summer, when it moults, 
and only recovers it on the approach of autumn. — 
Jdnapp. 

Why are redbreoHs called autumn songsters ? 

Because in spring and summer their voices are 
idrowned and lost in the general chorus ; in autumn 
their song becomes distinguishable. — G, White. 

Why is the robin the last bird that retires in (he 
evening ? 

Because its fine, large eyes are fitted to receive all, 
even the weakest, rays of light that appear. The 
worm is its food too, and few that move upon the 
surface escape its notice. 

Why do redhreasts and wrensy in the winter, haunt 
cut'honises, stableSf and bams ? 

Because they may there find spiders and flies, 
that have laid themselves up during the cold season. 
— G. White. 

THE WHEATEAR. 

Why is the wheatear highly prized ? 

Because, in an unfortunate hour, it has been called 
the English ortolan, and is pursued as a delicate 
morsel through all its inland haunts, when hatching 
and feeding its young, the only period at which it 

frequents our henthB.-^ Knapp. 

* 

THE MARTIN. 

Jfhy do house-martins build their nests only in the 
morning ? 

Because the work of the nest, chiefly of dirt or 
loam, may not, while it is soft and green, pull itself 
down by its own weight, but have sufficient time to 
harden and dry. *— G. White. 

Why do martins usually buHd to a north-east or 
north-west aspect ? 

Because the heat of the sun may not crack or de- 
atroy their nests. -^ (T. White, 
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Why are martins less agile than swallows ? 
Because their wings and tails are shorter, wherefore 
they are not capable of such surprising turns, and 
quick and glancing evolutions, as the swallow. — 
G. WhUe. 

Why is the nest of the house-martin so frequently de- 
stroyed ? 

Because, in July and August, when it usually briogs 
out its young, one rainy day, attended with wind, 
will moisten *the earthy nest, the cement then fails, 
and all the unfledged ones are dashed to the ground ; 
and there are some places to which these poor birds 
are unfortunately partial, though their nests are 
annually washed down. The parent birds at times 
seem aware of the misfortune that awaits them ; as, 
before the calamity is completed, we may observe 
them, with great anxiety hoveriiig about their nests, 
— Knapp. 

THE SWIFT. 

Why is the swift so called ? 

Because it is almost continually on the wing. It 
eats, drinks, collects materials for its nest, and even 
propagates on the wing ; thus appearingto live in the 
air moi e than any other bird, and performingall func- 
tions there,save those of sleeping and incubation. In 
general they feefl in a higher district than the other 
species ; a proof that gnats and other insects do also 
abound to a considerable height in the air ; they also 
range to vast distances ; since locomotion is no labour 
to them,who are endowed with such wonderful pow- 
ers of wing. Their powers seem to, be in proportion 
to their levers, and their wings are Ipnger in propor- 
tion than those of almost any other bird. — r G. WhUe, 

Why are swifts out all day long on wet days ? 

Because many insects abide high in the air, even 
in rain, and the feathers of^hese birds are well 
preened to resist the wet. -^ O, WhUe. 
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Why do swifts seldom settle on the ground ? 

Because, when down, they can hardly rise, on ac- 
count of the shortness of their legs and the length 
of their wings ; neither can they walk, but only 
crawl. Their bodies being flat, they can enter a 
very narrow crevice ; and where they cannot pass on' 
their bellies, they will turn up edgewise. — G, While, 

TURTLE DOVES. 

Why art turtle-doves emblemaiic of faithfulness in 
love ? 

Because of their adoption by the poets ; — ' as to 
Its highly prized fidelity and chastity, setting aside 
idle fables, it presents nothing superior to other birds 
which lead the same mode of life.' — Blumenbach, 

The turtle-dove is also called the culver, Spenser, 
in a sonnet, has — 

Like as the culver on the bared bough, 
Bits moumlDg for the absenoe of her n^ate. 

The cooing of the turtle-dove of the United States 
sounds very melancholy, but is,neverthe]e8s, joyful •»— 
this being,in reality ,the notes of its amorous affection. 
The dove, in the wild state, breeds twice, but When 
domesticated, nine or ten times in the year ; so that a 
single couple would, in four years, produce 14,672. 

PIGEONS. 

Why is the carrier pigeon so called ? 

Because of the service to which it i^as formerly ap- 
plied, particularly in the Levant, of carrying letters, 
it appears that as soon as young pigeons are batched, 
a whitish ash-coloured fluid is secreted in their crop, 
both in the male and female, in abundance, with 
which they feed for some time the young before they 
feed them with grain ; so that, though pigeons* milk 
would be considered a solecism, yet this fluid seems 
to be very like milk in its properties. — Jennings, 

Why are such numbers of London pigeons lost dur^ 
ing the winter ? 

Because of the slight falcon, which takes up its 
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abode every year, from October and Noveaiber, until 
the spring, upon Westminster Abbey, and other 
churches in the metropolis. 

THE RAIL. 

Why is the rail, in Germany, called the King of the 
Quails ? 

Because it was formerly supposed to head them 
in their migrations. 



Why does a partridge sometimes tumUe along before 
a sportsman ? 

Because she may draw away the dog from her 
helpless covey. — G. White, 

fVhy is it erroneous to suppose that black gafne drive 
away red grouse ? 

Because the two species require verydifierent kinds 
of cover, and will never interfere. — Sir W.Jardime, 

Why are the spurs of cocks of great strength ? 

Because they are supported in the centre by bone. 

Why are the bones of fowls sometimes of a red tint ? 

Because madder, a plant yielding a red colour, 
has been mixed with their food. The nature of 
the food, generally, also exercises a considerable 
influence over the colour of their bones. 

. THE PEACOCK. 

Why is it improper to call the long feathers of pea- 
cocks a tail ? 

Because the feathers do not grow from the rump, 
but all up the back. A range of >short, brown, stiff 
feathers, about six inches long, fixed in the rump, 
is the real tail, and props up the long feathers, or 
train, which is top-heavy when set en end. By a 
strong muscular vibration, these birds can haake the 
shafts of their long feathers clatter like the shafts 
of a sword-dancer. — Gf. White* 



Id 
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Why were peacocks and pheasants the peculiar food 
of kntghts ? 

Because they were said to be the nutriment of 
lovers, and the viand of worthies. — Mills, 

Why were the highest honours conferred on peacocks ? 

Because knights associated them with all theii^ 
ideas of fame, and vowed by the peacock, as well as 
by the ladies, to perform their highest enterprises. 
— MiUs. " 

THE HERON. 

' Why do herons, infying, seem encumbered toith too 
much sail for their light bodies ? 

Because of their vast hoUowiwings, which are ne- 
cessary in carrying burdens, such as large fishes, 
&c. — G. White. 

THE CURLEW. 

Why is the stone-curlew so called ? 

Because, when hatched, the young run imixiedi- 
ately from the egg, like partridges, &c ; and are 
withdrawn to so'me flRnty field by the dam, where 
they skulk among the stones, which are their best 
security ; for their feathers are so exactly the colour 
of our gray spotted fiints, that the most exact ob- 
server, unless he catches the eye of the young bird, 
may be eluded. — G. White. 

WOODCOCKS. 

Why do poachers light fires on the coast, to catch 
Ufoodcocks ? 

Because woodcocks, migrating during the night, 
and being attracted by the light, bend their course 
tliither ; in which manner great numbers are annual- 
ly destroyed. 

Why are the nests of woodcocks and fieldfares so 
rarely found in England ? 

Because those birds leave us in the spring, in order 
to cross the seas, and to retire to some districts more 
•ilitable to the purpose ofbreeding. * That the former 
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pair before they retire,' observes Mr White, * and 
that the hens are forward with e^g, I myself^ when 
I was a sportsman, have oflen experieDced.' — A<i/» 
Hist, of Selborne, 

THE RUFF. 

Why is a certain bird called * the Ruff* ? 

Because the neck and ear feathers are much pro* 
duced in the breeding season, in the males, th« 
heads of which are in part naked. — Fleming. 

PHE PETREL. 

Why were petrels, in past times, thought to predxda 
storm ? 

Because they seem to repose in a common breeze, 
but, upon the approach, or during the continuatioii^ 
of a gale, they surround a ship, and catch ap the 
small animals which the agitated ocean brings near 
the surface, or any food that may be dropped from 
the vessel. Whisking like an arrow through the 
deep valleys of the abyss, and darting away over 
the foaming crest of some mountain wave, they at- 
tend the labouring bark in all her perilous course. 
When the storm subsides, they retire to rest, and 
are no more seen. Our sailors have, from very 
early times, called these birds 'Mother Gary's 
Chickens.' — Knapp, 

The inhabitants of the Faroe islands use them as 
lamps : they pass a wick through their bodies, which, 
when lighted, burns a long time, from the quantity 
of fat they contain. — Blumtnbach, 

THE SWAN. 

Why has the swan the epithet of mute ? 

Because it utters no sound except its hissing. 

Why has a ' Swan with TwoJVecks^ been adopted as 
a tavem-sign? 

Because, it appears, from the roll of swan's markf 
in the time of Henry VIII, that the king's fwans were 
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double marked, and bad what were called two nicka, 
or notches. The term, in process of time, not being 
understood, a double animal was invented, with the 
name of the 'Swan with Two J^tcks.^ — The Mirror, 
1828. ... 

ffhy are certain civic excursions on the Thames coiled 
* swan-hopping ' ? 

Because of its corruption from swan-upping, or the 
taking-up of swans, performed annually by the swan 
companies,with the Lord Mayor at their bead, for the 
purpose of marking the birds. — The Mirror, 1828. 

Why is a hlack swan no longer a proverbial rarity ? 

Because it is now found in great numbers in Van 
Diemen's Land, in New South Wales, and on the 
western coast of New Holland. The latter settlement, 
Swan River, has been so named from the flocks of 
black swans on its banks. 

DUCKS. 

ffhy is the finest down of the eider-duck called ' live ' 
down 7 

Because it is found in the nest: that which is 
plucked from the dead bird is little esteemed. 

Eider-down is imported chiefly from Iceland, and 
other northern countries. It -is collected from the 
nests of birds ; if the nest be deprived of its down, 
the female takes a fresh quantity from her breast; but, 
if the nest be a second time deprived of its down, she 
cannot supply it: the male then takes from his breast 
the necessary lining. — Selhy. 

Why have the hills of ducks a soft covering ? 

Because it supplies them with a real ^nse of taste ; 
this covering being supplied with exceedingly large 
cutaneous nerves. Accordingly, it is easy to remark 
the manner in which ducksjprD6e,as it were, the pud- 
dles, in search of their food, where they cannot be 
guided by their sight or smell. — Blumenbach, 

PART IV. 11 
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Why do ike wedge-like forms of flocks of toUd'geest 
90 often change during their flight ? 

Because, it is conjectured, of the leader of tFie van 
quitting his post at the point of the an^le throngh 
fatigue, and leaving his place to be filled by anotheri 
himself dropping into the rear. 

Why is the pied oyster-catcher so called ? 

Because it teeds on oysters and limpets, and its bill 
IS so well adapted to force asunder the valves of the 
one, and of raising the other from the rock, that 'the 
Author of nature,' as Derham says, ' seems to have 
framed it purely for that use.' 



FOREIGN birds: 

Why has it been thought that the tropical regions an 
deficient in birds of song ? 

Because, from the abundance of the ptctB tribe, 
such as parrots, and some others of harsh note, it is 
probable that their sounds, in the tropical woods, 
often overpower and confound the more soft and 
sweet modulations of the warbler tribe. . Still, it is 
a very unfounded notion that in the New World the 
brilliant hues of the birds take the place of the power 
of song. On the contrary, it would appear, from 
Wilson's American Ornithology, that the American 
song-birds are infinitely more numerous than those 
of Europe, and many of them superior to our most 
celebrated songsters. 

* VULTURES. 

Why wets the vulture held sacred by tht Egyptians f 
Because it was extremely serviceable in destroying 
mice, lizards, &c ; whence they have frequently re- 
presented it in the hieroglyphics on their obe)isks,the 
coverines of their mummies, &c. — Blumenbach. 

Why ts a certain species caUed ' the King of the tm/- 
tures *? ^ 
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Because it has been placed at the head of the vul- 
ture tribe, on account of the superior beauty of its ex- 
ternal appearance. VVaterton, a recent traveller, as- 
serts, that when the king of the vultures is present, the 
inferior species do not attempt to touch the prey till 
Vie king is satisfied. 

Why are 7narine shells to he found buried in the plains^ 
or in the sides of the mountainSj of South Africa ? 

Because they have been carried there by birds, and 
not, as has been generally supposed, by eruptions of 
the sea. Mr Barrow, who is of this opinion, tells us, 
in confirmation of it,that *there is scarcely a sheltered 
cavern in the sides of the mountains that rise imme- 
diately from the sea, where living shell-fish may not 
be found any day in the year. Crows even, and vul- 
tures, as well as aquatic birds, detach the shell-fish 
from the rocks, and mount with them into the air: 
shells, thus carried, are said to be frequently found on 
the very summit of the Table Mountain. In one ca- 
vern, at the point of Mussel Bay,' he adds, *■ I dis- 
turbed some thousands of birds, and found as many 
thousands of living shell-fish, scattered on the surface 
of a heap of shells, that, for aught 1 know, would have 
filled as many thousand wagons.' The story, there- 
fore, of the ancient philosopher, whose bald pate one 
of these uulucky birds mistook for a stone,and dropped 
a shell upon, thereby killing at once both fish and phi- 
losopher, is not so tramontane as to stumble all belief. 

PARROTS. 

Why have parrots, in general, striking peculiarities 
in their manners ? 

Because they have the power of using their feet al- 
most like hands; as for carrying food to their mouths, 
scratching behind their heads, &c. When they walk 
oti the ground, they tread not merely on the claws,like 
other birds, but on the whole of the foot. Their hook<« 
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shaped upper mandible is articulated, very moveable, 
and serves the purpose of a third foot in climbing. 

Why %8 the Guinea parrot^ in French, called ' Pins^- 
parable ' ? 

Because it has been said, but untruly, that they 
must always be kept in pairs, a single one not Sur- 
viving the loss of its mate. 

Why are many families of parrots found only in dis- 
tricts of very limtled extent ? 

Because their wings are short, and unfitted for long 
flights. This is, at least, one cause. In the Philip- 
pines, for instance, many families of parrots are con- 
fined to particular islands, and never met with on 
others lying in the immediate vicinity. — Blumenhaek. 

THE TOUCAN. 

Why is the toucan also called the ^ Egg-sucker^? 

Because it chiefly feeds on the eggs found in other 
birds' nests. 

Why has the toucan a broad and long bill, covered 
unth branches of nerves ? 

Because the nests in which it finds its food are often 
very "deep and dark, and this provision enables the 
bird to feel, its way as accurately as the finest and 
most delicate finger could. 

WOODPECKER. 

Why is the downy wood-pecker so destrucHve to the 
orchards of North America ? 

Because it makes one hole close to another, in a 
horizontal line, till it has completed a circle of holes 
all round the tree. 

RED-CREEPER. 

Why is the hook-billed red-creeper so- highly-prized 
in the Sandunch Isles ? 

Because the ingenious natives manufacture various 
articles of ornament and dres9,as helmets, and even 
entire mantles, with its carmine red feathers. 
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HUMMIire-BlRD. 

Why art humming-birds so caUed ? 

Because they are almost continually on the wing, 
fluttering like bees, and making a humming noise. 
They are so small as to be worn as ear-rings by the 
Indian ladies. When dried, the least of them weigh 
only about twenty grains each. The nest is of cotton, 
and about the size of a walnut, with two eggs about 
as big as peas. 

AMERICAN CROW. 

Why does the carrion-crow of •America differ mate' 
riaUyjfrom the bird so common in England ? 

Because of its greater rapacity as well as tameness. 
Thus,in the cities where they are protected,they enter 
the very kitchen, and feed on whatever is thrown to 
tbem,e ven vegetables. Ifunmolested they will remain 
in the same premises for months, flying to the roof at 
dusk to spend the night. Six or seven are often seen 
standiDg,in cold weather, round the funnel of a chim- 
ney, apparently enjoying the heat from the smoke. 
Notwithstanding the penalties imposed by law, a 
number of these birds are destroyed on account of 
their audacious pilfering. Thev seize young pigs as 
great dainties. I'hey watch the cackling hen, in 
order to get the fresh egg frbm her nest ; and they 
will not hesitate to swallow a brood of young ducks. 
In order to keep them from the roofs of houses, 
where their dung is detrimental, the inhabitants 
guard the top with broken pieces of glass fastened 
in mortar ; and they often kill them by throwing 
boiling water upon them. No fewer than two 
hundred of these bird^ are daily fed by the city of 
Natchez, -r- Audubon* 

BIRD OP PARADISE. 

Why toere birds of parodist formerly thought to be 
VfUhoutfeet ? 
Because they were and are "worn as ornarbents in 
PART ir. 11* 
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India, on account of their beautiful plumage; and 
when sold for this purpose, the Passous still cut off 
the feet, — Blumenbach. 

INDICATOR. 

Why is the indicator also called the ' honey-cuckoo' ? 

Because, like the honey-bear,*^ it obtains its food 
from the nests of the wild bees. 

}fhy is the indicator protected by the Hottentots? 

Kecause, by its notes, it is said to conduct them 
to the nests of the wild bees. 

LOXIA. 

Why is the pensile loxia of the Cape and Madagca- 
car so called ? 

Because it builds a remarkable nest, in the vicinity 
of water, in shape almost like a retort, with a depend- 
ing neck for ingress and egress, and so disposed that 
the aperture is close to the water. — Blurhenhach. 

Why do many birds of warm climates huild pendulous 
nests, which are attached to the extreme branches of 
irets ? 

Because there only are they secure from their en- 
emies, the snakes and monkeys. 

MOC£ING-BIRD. . 

Why is the mocking-bird so called ? 

Because, in addition to the fulness and melody of 
his original notes, he has the faculty of imitating the 
notes of all other birds, from the humming-bird to the 
eagle. In measure and accent he faithfully follows 
his originals, while in force and sweetness of expres- 
sion he greatly improves upon themi A bystander 
might suppose that the whole feathered tribes had 
assembled together oil a trial of skill, each striving 
to produce his utmost effect, so perfect are bis imi- 
tations. He often deceives the sportsman, and even 

* See C^utidrnpeds, p. 18. 
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birds tliem^61ves are sometimes imposed upon by 
this admirable music. In confinement he loses 
little of the power or energy of his song. He whis- 
tles for the dog :• Caesar starts up, wags his tail, and 
runs to meet his master. He cries like a hurt chick- 
en, and the hen hurries about, with feathers on end, 
to protect her injured brood. He repeats the tune 
taught him, though it be of considerable length, 
with great accuracy. He runs over the notes of the 
canary, and of the red-bird, with such superior exe- 
cution and effect, that the mortified songsters con- 
fess his triumph by their silence. His fondness for 
variety some suppose to injure his song. His imita- 
tions of the brown thrush are often interrupted by the 
crowing of cocks ; and his exquisite warblings afler 
the blue-bird, are mingled with the screaming of 
swallows, or the cackling of hens. During moon- 
light, both in the wild and tame state, he sings the 
whole night long. The hunters, in their night ex- 
cursions, know that the moon is rising the instant 
they begin to hear his delightful solo. — Rennie, 

Mr Southey, in his notes to Madoc, says, ' A negruBS 
was once heard to excluim, * Please God Almighty, 
how sweet that mocking-bird sing ! he never tire.' 
By day and night it sings alike; when weary of 
mocking others, the bird takes up its own natural 
strain, and so joyous a creature is it, that it will 
jump and dance to its oyvn music. This bird is per- 
fectly domestic, the Americans holding it sacred. 
Would that we had more of these humane prejudices 
in England, if that word may be applied to a feeling 
so good in itself, and in its tendency.' 

SNOW-BUNTING. 

JVhy is the snow-bunting 80. called ? 
- Because it is the only living creature that is found 
at the height of 2000feet above the hmit of perfietual 
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snow. The snow-finch is found on Caucasus and 
the European Alps, 

FLT-CATCHER. 

ff'hyis the red-eyed Jly-catdier in the Wist Indies 
edled * Tom KeUy' ? 

Because bis notes are in short emphatic bars of 
two, three, or four syllables ; and on listening to his 
song, you may fancy you bear the words, *Tom 
Kelly I whip ! Tom Kelly I' very distinctly. — JRennie. 

TAILOR'BIRD, 

JFky is the taHor-hird so called ? 

Because of the art with which it makes Its nest ; — 
sewing some dry-leaves to a green one at the extrem* 
ity of a twig, and thus forming a hollow cone, which 
It afterwards lines with feathers. It is found in 
India, and is smaller than a wren. — Blumenbach, 

GULL-TSAZER. 

fVhy is the sea-swallow also called * the ^lU teazet^ ? 

Because it is frequently seen to pursue and perse- 
cute the lesser gulls, till they disgorge their food, 
which it dea^terously catches before it reaches th« 
water. 

AMERICAN PIGEON. 

Why are the unld pigeons ^America so celebrated ? 
Because of their great power of flight,which enables 
them, when in need, to survey and pass over an as- 
tonishing extent of country in a very short time. This 
is proved by facts known to the greater number of ob- 
servers in America. Pigeons, for example, have been 
killed in the neighbourhood of New York, with their 
crops still filled with rice, collected by them in the 
fields of Georgia and Carolina, the nearest point at 
which this supply could possibly have been obtained; 
and as it is well ascertained,that, owing to their great 
power of digestion, they will decompose food entirely 
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in twelve hours, they must have travelled between 
900 and 400 miles in six hours, making their speed 
at an average of about one mile in a minute ; and 
this would enable one of these birds, if so inclined, 
to visit the European continent, as swallows un- 
doubtedly are able to do in a couple of days. 

Such are their numbers, that the air is described 
as * literally filled with pigeons ; the light of the 
noon-day becomes dim, as during an eclipse.' 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place to attempt 
an estimate of the number of pigeons contained in 
one of those mighty flocks, and the quantity of food 
daily consumed by its members. The inquiry will 
show the astonishing bounty of the Creator in his 
works, and how universally this bounty has been 
granted to every living thing on the vast continent 
of America. 

We shall take, for example, a column of one mile 
in breadth, which is far below the average size, and 
suppose it passing over us without interruption for 
three hours, at the rate mentioned above, of one 
mile per minute. This will give us a parallelogram 
of 180 miles by 1, covering 180 square miles; and 
allowing two pigeons to the square yard, we have 
1,115,1^,000 pigeons in one flock; and as every 
pigeon consumes fully half-a-pint of food per day, 
the quantity must be 8,712,000 bushels per day, 
which is required to feed such a flock. — Audubon, 

THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

ffhy is a certain .American bird called the * Whip^ 
poor-mW ? 

Because its notes seem pretty plainly to articulate 
the words whip-poor-will ; the first and last syllables 
being uttered with great emphasis, and the whole in 
about a second to each repetition ; but when two or 
more males meet, their whip-poor-will altercations 
become much more rapid and incessant, as if each 
was straining to overpower or silence the other. 
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On or about the 25th of April, if the season be not 
uncommonly cold, the whip-poor-will is beard in 
Penasylvania, in the evening, as the dusk of twilight 
commences ; or in the mocning, as soon as the dawn 
. has broke. The notes of this solitary bird, from the 
ideas which are naturally associated with them, 
seem like the voice of an old friend, and are listen- 
ed to by almost all with great interest. At first they 
issue from some retired part of the woods, the glen, 
or mountain ; in a few evenings, perhaps, we hear 
them from the adjoining coppice, the garden fence, 
the road before the door, and even the roof of the 
dwelling-house, — hours after the family have re- 
tired to rest. Some of the more ignorant and su- 
perstitious consider this near approach as foreboding 
no good to the family, — nothing less than the sick- 
ness, misfortune, or death, of some of its members. 
Every morning and evening his shrill and rapid re- 
petitions are heard from the adjoining woods ; and 
when two or more are calling at the same time, as is 
often the case in the pairing season, and at no great 
distance from each other, the noise,mingling with the 
echoes from the mountains,isreallysurprising. Stran- 
gers, in parts of the country where these birds are 
numerous, find it. almost impossible for some time to 
sleep ; whiIe,to those acquaiuted with them,the sound 
often servea as a lullaby, to assist their repose. To- 
wards midnight they generally become silent, unless 
in clear moonlight, when they are heard with little 
interruption till morning. --- Rennie. 

This is one of the goat^suckers, which are chiefly 
American birds. The European species has been 
mentioned at p. 102. Besides the w hip-poor-will, \Va- 
terton mentions four kiiuls.that have each a peculiar 
set of notes. One utters, * Who are you, who, who, 
who are are ?' another, * wo/k away, work, work 
away;' another, * Willy come go ;' and another, a 
large birdjthe size of the English wood-owl, 'Ha,ha, 
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ba, ha, ha, ha, ha ;^ which sounds are uttered like a 
pel'son in deep distress, — the departed voice of a 
nija^ht-raurdered victim. The plaintive cries of all 
these are uttered throughout the night. 

NEGRO-FOWL. 

Hliy is the negro-fonl so called ? 

Because it has a black skin. It is principally from 
St Jago, in the Cape de Verd Islands, where other 
species of birds are said to present the same pecu- 
liarity. — Btuntenbach, 

CURASSOW. 

Why is the curassow improperly so called ? 

Because it has been corrupted from Cura^oa, the 
name of an island where the bird is found in great 
abundance. 

TdE OSTRICH. 

JFhy is the ostrich enabled to run with such celerity ? 

Because his bones, like those of other birds, are 
hollow ; ho has also air vesicles similar to other 
birds, which, notwithstanding he cannot leave the 
earth, enable him, by the assistance of his muscular 
legs, to run with astonishing swiftness. 

fVhy do the feathers of the ostrich differ from thos6 
of other birds ? 

Because they have their ahad exactly in the naid- 
die, whereas the feathers of other birds have the 
webs broader on one side than the other. 

Why does the ostrich lay and hatch her eggs in the 
sand? 

Because her form being ill-adapted to that pro- 
cess, she has a natural oven furnished by the sand, 
and the stroiTg heat of the sun. 

Why has the ostrich been so long knovmfor Us stu- 
pidity? 

Because of iti mention in the beck of Job, xxix. 
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16, 17 : ' She is hardened against the young ones, 
as though they were not hers : Because God hath 
deprived her of wisdom, neither hath he imparted 
to her understanding.' 

Some accounts exonerate the ostrich from being 
the most stupid bird in the creation. This has 
been proved by the experiment of taking an egg 
away, or by putting one in addition. In either case 
she destroys the whole by smashing them with her 
feet. Although she does not attend to secrecy in 
selecting a situation for her nest, sho will forsake it 
if the eggs have been handled. It is also said that 
she rolls a few eggs thirty yards from the nest, and 
cracks the shells, which, by the time her young 
come forth, being filled with maggots, and covered 
with insects, form the first repast of her infant 
brood. The male bird is said to take upon himself 
the rearing of the young. If two cock birds meet, 
each with a family, they fight for the supremacy 
over both ; for which reason an ostrich has some- 
times under his tutelage, broods of different ages. 
— Genercd Miller. 

Each of the ostrich's eggs, of which it lays about 
thirty, contains as much as twenty-four hen's eggs^ 

Why are young ostriches seldom doniesiicated,althougk 
th^ soon become attached to those who caress them ? 

Because they are troublesome inmates : for, stalk- 
ing about the house, they will, when full grown, 
swallow coin, shirt-pins, and every small article of 
metal within their reach. 

CASSOWARY. 

Why is the JSTew Holland cassowary hunitd ? 

Because it abounds with oil, which is used for 
leather, &c. Itafiesh, when cooked, nmre resembles 
beef than fowl. It is hunted with dogs, the scull, or 
the jaw of which, according to Wentworth, it some- 
times fractures by a single kick. A fine pair of theM 
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birds may t>e seen in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society. 

SPOONBILL. 

Why is the spoonbill so called ? 

Because of its singular bill having the shape of a 
spoon. Its singularity does not, however, consist 
merely in its shape, but also in its structure : for it 
is not hardy like the beaks of other birds, but soft 
and flexible like leather. — Jennings, 

HORNED SCREAMER. 

Why has the horned screamer two spurs on each wing ? 

Because it may defend itself against some noxious 
animals which infest the native regions of this bird 
— the fenny and marshy parts of South America. 
Notwithstanding this armour it is said that this bird 
is the most gentle of all animals ; that the male and 
female are always found in pairs, and that, if one 
dies, the other does not long survive. 

BITTBRN. 

Why does the great American hiitem emit a strong 
light from its breast ? 

Because the light, which is equal to that of a com- 
mon torch, may illuminate the water, so as to enable 
the bird to discover its prey. -^American JVaturalist. 

IBIS. 

Why vHis the tbis so famed amwig the ancient Eg^t- 

%ans.? 

Because it was the symbol of the overflowing of 
the Nile, from its arrival, breeding season, and de- 
parture, coinciding with the commencement, &c, of 
the fertilizing inundation of that river. 

It has been frequently represented on their hiero- 
glyphical monuments, and prepared, like the human 
bodies, in the form of mummies, great numbers being 
placed in certain vaults. At present it is rather un- 
common, at least in Lower I^gj^U —' Blumenhach. 

PABT IV. 12 
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TRUMPETER. 

Why x8 the trumpeter so caUed ? 

Because of its harsh, uncommon cry, not unlike a 
child's trumpet, with which it follows people through 
the streets, in Brazil and Guinea, so that it is diffi- 
cult to get rid of it. — Waterionr 

DARTER. 

Why is the darter of Brazil so called ? 

Because it has a very long neck, which the ani- 
mal can roll up spirally, and by that means dart its 
head at the fish it wishes to seize. 

TROPIC BIRD. 

Why is the tropic bird so caUed ? 
Because it lives in tRe open seas between the tro- 
pics, chiefly on the flying fish. 

HORNBILLS. 

Why is (he flesh of the Indian hornbiU peculiarly . 
aromatic? 

Because it feeds on wild nutmegs, which grow 
abundantly in its native place, the Molucca Islands. 

Why ti another species of (he above-mentioned bird 
caUed the jealous hombUl ? 

Because he feeds the female during her incuba- 
tion ; and, during his absence in search of food, 
should he find on his return, the marks of another 
bird near the nest, he will, it is said, inclose the fe- 
male in the nest, and leave her to perish. — Hors- 
Md, 

SOCIABLE NEST. 

Why 'is the sociable grossbeak so called ? 

Because it lives in vast tribes, from 800 to 1000 tt 
times, under one common roof,containing their sever- 
al nests,which are built on a large species of mimosa. 

INDIAN GROSSBEAK. 

Why is it popularly believed in India that the hayOj 
or grossbeak lights the chambers of his nest tcith Jtrt- 
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JUe8, iDkieh ht catches ofm at night, and eof^ints wi^ 
moist day or covo^dung ? 

Because such flie» are often found in his nest, 
'where pieces of cow-dung are. also stuck ; but, as 
their light could be of littJe service to him, it seems 
probable that he only feeds on them. 

FAITHFUL JACANA. 

Why has thcjacana the epithet of 'faithful V 
Because it is kept by the natives of South Ame- 
rica to wander with the poultry, and defend them 
from birds of prey, which it does by the spurs on its 
wings ; it never deserts its charge, but brings them 
home safely at night. 

BElL-BIRD. 

Why is the variegated chatterer of South n^merica 
also caUed the bell-bird ? 

Because its voice is, for about six weeks only, in 
December and January, like the noise of a cracked 
bell. The carunculated chatterer is also called the 
bell-bird, from its notes being composed of two syl- 
lables — in any uttered in a drawling tone, which (Mr 
Waterton says) may be heard three miles distant, 

SAWING BIRD. 

Why is the Chilian sawing bird so catted ? 
Because, with its straight, and serrate, or notched 
bill, it cuts down fresh vegetables, as with a saw. 

CAT BIRD. 

Why is the cat bird so called ? 

Because it mews like a cat, or rather, like a young 
kitten. It also imitates the notes of other birds, 
and attacks snakes. — Wilson, 

RICE BIRD. 

Why' is the rice bird so called ? 

Because, in Cuba,it is found in great numbers dur- 
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ing the season of the rice crop ; but no sooner is the 
rice gathered, than it removes toCarolina, and meets 
the same harvest in that country, where it remains 
till the rice season is past. 

COOLIES. 

Why do coolies differ from, other birds ? 

Because they do not perch, nor leap from branch 
to branch, nor do they even walk nimbly ; for, resting 
on the whole length of the leg, they drag the belly 
after them. At the Cape of Good Hope they are call- 
ed Mouse Birds, from their soA plumage, and their 
frequently creeping about the roots of trees. — Jei^ 
flings, 

THE BOOBT. 

Why is the booby so called ? 

Because it is an indolent, senseless, and cowardly 
bird, submitting to all sorts of depredations upon its 
happiness with indolent imbecility ; yet if is occa- 
sionally, when much excited, ferocious. The man- 
of-war bird no sooner perceives it in the air, than it 
pounces upon it, not to destroy it, but to make it 
disgorge the fish which it has swallowed, which is 
caught by the voracious plunderer before it reaches 
the water. — Jennings. 

THE PELICAN. 

tfliy has the pelican a pouch attached to her hill ? 

Because it answers the purpose of a crop, and is 
used by the bird to contain food both for herself and 
her young, which, when hatched, are fed with the 
fishes that have been for some time macerated in the 
pouch ; this, when distended, will contain ten quarts. 
Great numbers of pelicans are killed for their pouch- 
es, which are converted by the native Americans 
into purses, &c. When carefully prepared, the 
membrane is as soft as silk, and sometimes is em- 
broidered by the Spanish ladies for work-bags, &c. 
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It is used in Egypt by the sailorfl, whilst attached to 
the two under chaps, for holding Tor bailing water. 

Ifhy was the pelican formerly thought to feed her 
young wUh her blood ? 

Because, in disgorging the food from the pouch 
for the young, the bird presses the bottom of the 
sack upon her breast, and thus the contents are dis- 
charged.* 

THE CORMORANT. 

Why has the cormorant a srnaU sabrt-sluiped hone at 

the hack of its vertex ? 

Because this bone may serve as a lever m throw- 
ing back the head, when the animal tosses the fishes 
which it has taken into the air, and catches them in 
its open mouth. This conjecture is by Blumenbach, 
who, however, observes, that the same motion is 
performed by some other piscivorous birds, whicn 
are not provided with this particular bone. ^ 

Why was the cormorant formerly domesticated in 

this country ? ^ . .^ . 

Because it was trained to fish for its owner ; it w 
still used in China for this purpose. 

THE MAN-OF-WAR. 

Why is the man-of-war bird so called ? 

Because it is one of the most formidable tyrants of 
tlie ocean. When in flocks, they attack sometimes 
^en man himself. It is said that a cloud of them 
Sked a crew of French sailors upon the Island 
of Ascension, and, till ^ome of them wer^^^^^^^ 
down, endeavoured to snatch the.meat from their 
hands.— Jennings. 

THE ORNITHORTNCUS. 

Why is the omithoryncus said to form the connecW 

ing Knfc between th e bird and beast ? ^ 

"""^ * 8«e tb* Vignett*. 

PART .IV. ^^ 
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Because it has a bill like a duck, and paws webbed 
similar to thatbird,but legs and body like those of a 
quadruped, covered with thick, close hair, with a 
broad tail to steer by. It is belie^ved to lay eggs ; it 
bears a claw on the inside of its foot, with a tube 
therein, through which it emits a poisonous fluid 
into the wounds which the claw infects.* 



Why have birds a gizzard ? 

Because it may answer the purposes of teeth to 
masticate their food ; the gizzard being, earaposed of 
thick and tough muscular substance, small in eaze, 
but more powerful in its action than the strongest 
jaw-bone. It consists of four distinct muscles — a 
large hemispherical pair at the sides, and a small 
pair at the two ends of the cavity. By their alter- 
nate action these muscles produce two efiects; the 
one, a constant friction on the contents of tli« cavity, 
the other, a pressure upon them. These muscles 
are lined with a cuticle which is extremely callous, 
and which often becomes cartilaginous, and even 
horny. Reaumur and Spallanzani compelled geese 
and other birds to swallow needles, lancets, and 
other hard substances; in a few hours after which,the 
birds were killed and examined Hhe needles and lan- 
cets were unifonwly found broken off and blunted, 
without the slightest injury having been sustained by 
the stomach. Swallowing pebbles also aids the acr 
tidrnof the gizzard upon the food, the stones in some 
measure serving the purpose of teeth. Mr Hunter 
observed that the size of the pebbles is always in 
proportion to that of tlie gizzards. In the gizzard 
of a turkey he counted two hundred ; in that of the 
goose, a tiio^sand. — {Seepage 84 ) 

• Cunningham's Sketches of New Soutii Wales. ^ See ahta Quad- 
rupedt-i page 38 of the preseat votitftiei 
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Why dots the gastric jmce, in Us effects, differ m 
different animals ? 

Hecause of the varieties of food on which they 
subsist. Tbus,in birds of pr^y, as kites, hawks, owls, 
it only acts upoD animal matter, and does not di9^ 
solve vegetables. In other birds, and in all animals* 
feeding qn grass, it dissolves vegetable matter, as 
grass, but will not touch flesh of any kind. This 
has been ascertained by making them swallow balls 
with meat in them, and several holes drilled through, 
to let the gastric juice reach the meat : no effect was 
produced upon it. 

We may farther observe that there is a most cu- 
rious and beautiful correspondence between this 
juice in the stomach of different animals, and fhe 
other parts of their bodies, connected with the im- 
portant operations of eating and digesting their food. 
The use of the juice is plainly to convert what they 
eat into a fluid, from which,by various other process- 
es, all their parts, blood, bones, muscles, &c, are 
afterwards formed. But the food is first of all to be 
obtained, and then prepared by bruising, for the ac- 
tion of the juice. Now, birds of prey have instru- 
ments, their claws and beak, for tearing and devour- 
ing their food, (which is animals of different kinds,) 
but those instruments are useless for picking up and 
cnishing seeds; accordingly thej* have a gastric juice 
which dissolves the animals th/ey eat ; while birds 
which have only a beak flt for pecking, drinking, and 
eating seeds, have a juice that dissolves seeds, and 
not flesh. Nay more, it is found, that the seeds 
must be bruised before the juice will dissolve theai: 
—- this is found by making the experiment, in a ves- 
sel with the juice ; and accordingly, the birds have a 
gizzard, and animals which graze have flat teeth, 
which grind and bruise their food before the gastric 
juice is. to act upon it. 

Jfliy have some birds more air-cells than others ? 

Because the quantity of air which they individually 
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contain, is proportioned to the influence which they 
exert on the locomotion of the body. Thus, in the 
eagle, and other birds of long flight, the bones which 
support the wings are filled with air; while in such 
as'the puffin,who8e wings are unequal to any length- 
erted flight, or the ostHch, which prefers to run, air- 
e'ells are found in the greatest numbers within the 
bones of the leg and thigh. 

These air-cells generally exist externally, between 
the muscles: the bones themselves, which in the 
mammalia contain marrow, are, in birds, filled with 
air. It has also been observed, by Mr Green, the 
celebrated anatomist, that, in young birds, a niedul- 
larj^substance is often observable in the bones ; but 
as they grow up to maturity, it becomes absorbed, 
and the bone empty. 

The beauty of this contrivance is equalled only by 
its importance. Independently of a perfect supply 
of air being thus furnished at all seasons, for the 
purposes of respiration, without any incolivenience 
to the general system, the relative weight of the 
body is materially diminished, tlie difficulty of 
breathing in a very rarefied atmosphere is counter- 
acted, and the necessity of a frequent respiration 
during rapid flight may be dispensed with. 

Jfhy have birds that do not fly unngs? 

Because they assist in balancing the body as they 
run. 

ff'hy are the necks of aquatic birds proportionally 
longer than ihose of land b%rds ? 

Because aquatic birds have to seek their food be- 
low the surface of the water on which they swim. 
The length of the neck generally increases in pro- 
portion to that of the legs. — Blumenbach, 

Why does the neck of a bird acquire that double bend 
v>h%ch makes it resemble the letter S f 

Because the neck joints are not united by plane sur- 
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faces, but by cylindrical eminences, which admit of 
a more extensive motion, as they also constitute real 
joints. Four or five of the pieces only bend for- 
wards, while the lower ones are confined to flexion 
backwards. — Blumenbctch. 

Why do birds stretch out their necks whenjlying ? 

Because they may become like sharp points, di- 
viding the air, and diminishing the resistance. 

fFhy are the beaks of birds so diversified in their 
Jorm and structure ? 

Because each beak is adapted for receiving only 
certain kinds of food. Thus, some are long and 
pointed, others are broad and flat ; others are hook- 
ed and curved. 

H'hy is thefreskness of an egg judged by its warmth? 

Because the egg^ like tnost other living beings, 
maintains a temperature considerably above that of 
the surrounding medium ; and, as long as it is alive, 
it resists putrefaction, under degrees of heat and 
moisture, which cause it to run rapidly into the pu- 
trefactive process as soon as it is dead. 

Why, in several species of birds, have the male and 
female different plumage? 

Because, as the female ceases in her old age to lay 
eggs^ she obtains the male plumage. — Blumenhach* 

Why is the body of a newly hatched bird covered with 
hair instead qf feathers ? 

Because littletufts of hair, produced from one com- 
mon bulb, are the rudiment of tlie future feather. 
In a few days a black cylinder appears, which opens 
at the extremity, and gives passage to the feather. 
The opposite end receives those blood-vessels, which 
supply the vessel-like substance in the barrel of the 
feather ; when the stalk of the feather has received 
its complete growth, this vessel-like body is dried 
up, and presents the well known appearance called 
pith, in the barrel of quills. 
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Why are birds considered much less favoured in ft- 
spect to organs of totbch than mammalia ? 

Because one extremity of their bodies is occupied 
with the bill, and the other with asort of oar or rud- 
der. The anterior appendices (or wings) are organs 
of mere locomotion ; and the remaining portion of 
the body, or the extremities of the posterior appen- 
dices, serve to give them a firm position on their two 
legs. We find, however, that in these animals the 
toes are more articulated than in mamnr>a]ia ; that 
they are in a great degree capable of being separa- 
ted from each other ; and the nerves with which 
they are furnished coiTsiderable. It may be inferred, 
therefore, that the feet of birds would be tolerably 
perfect organs of touch, if they were not used as 
organs of locomotion ; and that, the less they are 
used for the latter purpose, the more perfect is the 
sense of touch. Accordingly, we find that parrot:) 
take up their food with their feet, and convey it to 
their mouths. In birds of prey the sense is proba- 
bly more acute, as their feet are little used for pro- 
gression. In the gallinaceous birds, (as fowls) whose 
feet are constantly on the ground, and in the ostrich 
and cassowary, which do not fly, the epidermis (or 
outer skin) is thickened, and its sensibility* conse- 
quently diminished. — Lawrence's JSTotes to Blumen- 
bach's Comparative •Anatomy, 

Why is it erroneous to ac<Mse birds of destroying the 
buds of trees in spring ? 

Because it is not the buds, but the insects fre- 
quenting them, of which the birds are in search. 

Why are the banJcs of the Demerara so attractive to 
ornithologists ? 

Because the birds there are unrivalled in beauty, 
the birds of Cayenne excepted. Thus, in passing up 
the river, every now and then, the maam, or tina- 
mou, sends forth one long plaintive whistle, from the 
depths of the forest, and then stops; whilst the 
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yelping of the toucan, and the shrill voice of the 
l)ird called pi-pi-yo, are heard during the interval. 
The carnpanero never fails to attract the attention 
of the passenger ; at a distance of nearly three mites, 
you may hear this snow-white hird tolling every four 
or five minutes, like the distant convent-befl. From 
six to nine in the morning, the forests resound with 
the mingled cries and strains of the feathered race i 
sder this they gradually die away. From eleven to 
three all nature is hushed, as in a midnight silence, 
and scarce a note is heard, save that of the carnpa- 
nero and pi-pi-yo ; it is then thaf», oppressed by the 
solar heat, the birds retire to the thickest shade, and 
wait for the refreshing cool of evening. At sun- 
down, goatsuckers skim along the trees on the 
river's bank, and, with owls, lament and mourn all 
night long. The hotitou, a solitary bird, and only 
found in the thickest recesses of the forest, distinct- 
ly articulates *■ houtou, houtou,' in a low and plain- 
tive voice, an hour before sunrise ; the maam whis- 
tles about the same hour ; the hannaquoi, pataca, 
and maroudi, announce the sun's near approach to 
the eastern horizon ; and the parrots and paroquets 

, <;onf]rm his arrival there. — Ahridgedfrom WaitrUm^a 
Wanderings, 
Why are falcons distinguished as noble and ignoble ? 
Because the noble falcons seize their prey in the 
air during flight ; for they never devour what has 
been killed or wounded by other birds ; they must 
drink the blood of their victims warm or not at all. 
In all these birds the bill is very short, strong, f^nd 
much hooked. The ignoble are inferior in many 
respects ; the tooth of their bills is rounded off, and 
does not present an acute angle ; while the wings 
are proportionally short, and consequently weaker. 
This second grand division of rapacious birds, is 
seldom, if ever, used in falconry. 

These definitions are by a correspondent of the Ma- 
gazine of Natural History, Vol. I. Another writer in 
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that work thinks the term noble to have heen applied, 
not t6 all such as take their prey in the air, — which 
definition would, he thinks, improperly exclude the 
eagles ; these birds, according to Temmiuck and 
Montagu, pouncing tf^eir prey on the wing, — hut 
to have been used to denote such as were used io 
falconry only, which was formerly the sport only of 
princes and noble persons. 

Why are the gardens in and about Itondon much moirt 
injured by insects^ than those in comparatively distant 
parts of the country ? 

Because, partly! of the smaller number of insecti- 
vorous birds in and about the metropolis ; and their 
scarcity is not, as frequently alleged, owing to the 
amoke, the number of houses, and the want of trees 
and food, because it is well known that every kind 
of bird will live, and thrive in cages in the heart of 
London — but to the number of bird-catchers, and, 
in some respect, the cats. 
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POPULAR CHEMISTRY. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

Hliy %B the science of chemistry so named 9 

Because of its orifiin from the Arabic, in which lan- 
guage it signifies " ue knowledge of the composition 
of iSKJies." 

The following definitions of chemistry have been 
^ven by some of our best writers: — 

** Chemistry is the study of the effects of heat and 
nuxture, with the view of discovering their general 
and subordinate laws, and of improving the useful arts.** 
-^Dr. Black. 

*^ Chemistry is that science which examines the con- 
stituent parts of bodies, with reference to their nature, 
proportions, and method of combination." — Bergman. 

<^ Chemistry is that science which treats of those 
events ojr changes, in natural bodies, which are not ac- 
companied by sensible motions." — Dr. 7%ompson. 

" Chemistry is a science by which we become ac- 

auainted with the intimate and reciprocal action of all 
le bodies in nature upon each other." — Foureroy. 
The four preceding definitions are <}UQted by Mr« 
Parkes, in his Qygvium Catechisvh 
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Dr. Johnson (from Arbuthnot) defines ** chemistry" 
as " philosophy by fire." 

Mr. Brande says ^ It is the object of chemistry to 
investigate all changes in the constitution of matter, 
Whether effected by heat, mixture, or other means," — 
JlfanuoZ, 3rd edit 1830. 

Dr. Ure says *' Chemistry maybe defined the science 
which investigates the composition of material sub- 
stances, and the permanent chanses of constitution 
which their mutual actions produce*" — DicHonanff 
edit. 1830. 

Sir Humphry Davy, in his posthumous work,* says, 
^ There is nothing more difficult than a good definition 
of chemistry ; for it is scarcely possible to express, in 
a few words, the abstracted view of an infinite variety 
of facts. Dr. Black has defined chemistry to be that 
science which treats of the changes produced in bodies 
by motions of their ultimate particles or atoms : Imt 
this definition is hypothetical ; fi)r the ultinaate parti- 
cles or atoms are mere creations of the imagination. 
I will give you a definition which will have the merit 
of novelty, and which is probably general in its appli- 
cation. Chtmistry relates to those operations by vmck 
the intimate natvre o^ bodies is changed, or by tohtck thej/ * 
a/iqyxre new properties. This definition will not only 
apply to the efiects of mixture, but to the phenomena 
of electricity, and, in short, to all the changes which 
do not merely depend upon the motion or division of 
massesof matter." ^ 

Cuvier, in one of a series of lectures, delivered at 
Paris, in the Spring of last year, says ^ tf le name che- 
mistry, itself, comes from the word ehinij which was 
the ancient name of Egypt ;" and he states that mine- 
rals were known to the Egyptians ** not only by their 
external characters, but also by what we at the present 
day call thetr chenUeal characters/* He also adds, that 
what was afterwards cal led the Egyptian science, the 
* Conaolations in Travel ; or the Last Dayp of }t PbUoaopher. 183dt 



* 

Hermetic art, the art of transmutiiigmetak, ivas a mere 
revMe of the middle ages, utterfy unknown to anti- 
quity. *^ The pretended books c^Hermes are evidently 
fluppoaititk>u% and were written by the Greeks of the 
lower JBmpire." 

Wkg %$ chemMiry essenHai to man in his highest state 
^mttinmHon^ 

Becanse evety part of his body is covered with the 
products of di^rent chemical and mechanical arts; 
made not only useful in protecting him from the in- 
-elemency of the seasons, but combined in forms of 
-beauty and variety ; creating out of tlie dust of the 
earth, from the clay under his feet, instruments of use 
and ornament; extracting metals from the rude ore, 
and giving to them a' hundred drfierent shopes for a 
thousand difl^rent ,piii*poses ; selecting and improving 
the vegetable pixiductions with wluch lie covers the 
earth ; making the winds carry him on every part of 
the immense ocean ; and compelling the elements of 
-air, watei^ and even fire, as it were> to labour for him ; 
4ioDeentRMing in small space materials which act as 
.<he thtlUderlK>lt, and -dirking their energies ao a^ to 
4leaferoy at immense <listances ; blasting itlie> rock, re- 
.naoving the mountain, carrying water nrom the valley 
to the hill, &c. , Or, to be more nunute, the rendering 
flldns: insoluJI^le in water, by combining with them the 
astringent principle of ceitain vegetables, is a cheml- 
oal invention; and without leather, our shoes, our 
carriages, our equipages, would be very ill made: 
ti^e bleaching and dyeing of wool and silk,, cotton 
and flax, are ehemical processes, and the convei^ 
sion of them into different clothes, is a mechanical 
invention ; the working of iron, copper, tin, lead, and 
the other metals, and the combining them in difierent 
alloys, by which almost all the instruments necessary 
for the turner, the joiner, the stonemason, the ship- 
builder,, and the smith, are made, are chemical inven- 
tions ; even the press could not have existed in any 

B 3 
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«tate of perfectioii without a metaffic aUoy. Tbe com- 
biniog of alkali and sand, and certain cmys and ffinto 
together, to form glaiss and porcelain, is a chemical 
process ;* the colours which the artist employs to fiame 
resemblances of natural objects, or to create conilniia- 
tions more beautiful than ever existed in mtture, are 
derived from chemistry ; — ^in short, in every branch of 
die common and fine arts, in every d^Nutm&Eit of hu- 
man industry, the influence of this science is felt; aad 
we 'may find in the fable of Prometheus taking the 
flame from heaven to animate his man of day, an emb- 
Uem of the eflects of fire^ in its application to chemi- 
cal purposes, in creating the activity and almost the 
life of civil society. — Ahndgtdfrom ^ the Last Dayg ^ 
.u PhUo9opher^^ by the late Sir Hwnpkry Bcan^ 

Why may real philosophers he considered to hm/e 
done much by their oton ttwentions for the useful arts9 

Because the chemical or mechanical manuflictorer 
has merely applied what the philosopher has made 
known ; he Ims merely worked upon the niat)«*nJ8 fia>- 
nished to him. Thus, the chlorine, or oxymuriatie 
gas, of 8cheele, was scarcely known, before it was ap- 
plied by Berthollet to bleaching; scarcely was muria- 
tic gas discovered by Priestley, when Gnyton de Mor- 
veau used it for destroymg contagion. Platinum has 
owed its existence, as a usefid metal, entirely to tin 
labours of an illustrious chemical philosopher; look at 
the beautiful yellow afforded by one of the new metali^ 
chrome ; consider the medical eflects of iodine, in soma 
of the most painful and disgusting maladies belonmg 
to human nature, as cancer and biondiocele. we 



* The impfovements of porcelain in this country, «b well af 
made in Germany and France, have been entirely the result of chemidl 
experiments ; the Dresden and the B^yres manufiictoiies have been tte 
work of men of science ; and it was by muttiplying bis chemical le- 
8earches,that Wedge wood was enabled to produce, at so cheap aniS| 
those beautiful imitations, which, while they surpass the anciem vases 
hi soliditv and perfection of material, equal thefli In the etogaaee, ta- 
cie|y, aiid taateful aiTBttgemm^ of their fofiBs. 
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fa^e no history of the manner in which iron was ren- 
dered malleahie; but we know thiit platinum could 
43B^ hwe been worked by a person of die most refined 
ehemicai i^esources. — Sir H. Davy. 

Why is the apparaha essential to the modem ehendst 
muich less hulky asul eajpetrnve than that used by the a»- 
cientsf 

' Because an atr-]Miiiy9, an eleotncal machine, a to)- 
taic battery, {all upon a smaSk scale) a blowpipe appar 
ratus, a b^lows and forge, a mercurial and water-gas 
uq^Muratus, cups and basms of platinum and glaas, loid 
the common re-agents of chemistry, are all that are 
required. All the implements absolutely necessary, 
may be carried in a small trunk; and spme of the best 
and most refined researches of modem chemists, have 
be^i made by an apparatus which might with ease be 
contained in a small travelling carriage, and the ex- 
pense of which is only a few pounds^ Chemistry is 
not injurious to the health; the modem chemist is not 
like the ancient one, who passed the greater part of his 
time exposed to the heat and smoke of a furnace, and 
the unwholesome vapouiis of acids and alkalies, and 
otber menstrua, of which, for a single experiment, he 
consumed several pounds. — Sir H. l)avy» 

ATTRACTION OR AFflNlTT. 

Why ts our earth a globe ? 

Because of the general attraction by which all its 
parts are drawn towards each other, that is, towards a 
common centre; hy which means the mass assumes 
the spherical or rounded form. 

We have interesting instances of roundness from the 
same cause in minute masses, — as the particles of a 
mist or fog floating in air, — there, mutually attracting 
end coalescing into larger drops, and then forming 
rain — d^w-drops — ^water trickling on a duck's wing — 
the tear dropping from the cheek — drops of laudanum 
*-^g!obules ofmercury, like pure silver beads, coalescing 
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when neitr, and fonning larger oiies — mehed lead tl* 
lowed to rain down from an elevated sieve, whicb, by 
cooling as it descends, iietains the form of its liquid 
drops, and becomes the spherical shot-lead of the 
teiportsman.— '•^mctft 

Why V ihe prescripHon ofmeiHeine hy drops an vnmfi 
method f 

Because, not only do drops of fluid from the same 
▼eesel, and often of the same fluid of difierent vess^ 
di]6^ in mze, but also drops of the same fliuid, to the 
extent of a third, from different parts of tlie lip of the 
same vessel. • 

^v has it been said that the whole toorid, ifffie atoms 
coidd bebrovght into cdtsolvte contact, might ftJe armprtsS' 
ed into a nvtsheU^ ... 

Because of the exceedingly BMe of TeaDy solid 
matter even in the densest mass, as evident in the non- 
contact of atoms, even in the most solid parts of bo- 
dies ; from the very great space obviously occupied by 
pores ; the mass often having no more solidity &an a 
neap of empty boxes, of which the appa^mfy solid 
parts may still be as porous in a second degree, and so 
on; and from the great readiness with which light 
passes in all directions through dense bodies, like giaae^ 
rock crystal, diamond, &>c. We have as yet no means 
of ascertaining exactly what relation this idea has to 
truth. — Jhmott, 

Why may the doctrine of idtimate atoms he considertd 
as estafdished'^ 

Because, according to the late Br. WoDaston, the 
earth's atmosphere is limited, and consequently matter 
ias a finite divisibility. " Yet," observes another, "of 
the smallest atom we can always imagine the halfl'' 

Why is the density, or the qttantity of atoms lokich exist 
in a given space, very differ&rdin different bodies ? 

Because, of three different circumstances: firsi^ of 
ihe Bize or weight of the individual atoms ; secondljr, 
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on the degree of porosity just now explained ; diirdly, 
on the proximity of the atoms in the more solid partem 
which stand between the pores. As an example of 
the di^erent degrees of density, a cubic inch of lead i» 
40 times heavier tliau the same bulk of cork. — JhnwtL 

Why are certain bodies $olid7 

Because their parts cohere so finxdy us to resist im- 
pression. 

Lavoisier has explained solidity thus : — ** The parti- 
cles of all bodies may be considered as subject to the 
action of two opposite powers, repulsion and attraction^ 
between which they remain in equilibrio. So long as 
the attractive force remains stronger, the body must 
continue in a state of jsolidity ; hut if, on the contrary^ 
heat has so &r removed these particles from each 
other, as to place them beyond the sphere of attraction, 
they lose the cohesion which thev before had with 
each other, and the body ceases to be solid, " 

Why do. blue and yellow potvders^ tdten ndxedj form 
a green powder f 

^cause ef the mere efEect arising in the eye from 
the intinaote mixtwre of the yellow and blue fight se- 
parately and independendy, reflected from the minute 
particles of each j; and the proof is had by examining 
the mixture wiih a microscope, when the yellow and 
blue grains will be seen separately .and quite unaltered. 
— J.F.W.Iterechd. 

Whu camwi « mamlar separtttion he ddeeted in liquid 
gfeenT 

Because of the excessive mittuteness of the parts, 
and dieir perfect iatermixture, by agitating the blue 
and yellow liquids together. From the mixture of two 
powders, extreme patience would enable any one, by 
picking out with a magnifier grain after grain, to se- 
parate the ingredi^its. But when liquids are mixed, 
no mechanical separation is any loncer pilicticable: 
the particles are all so minute as to dude all search 
-"J.F.W.HerscheL 
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ffhy do we use the term speofie graviJty to expnu fte 
rdaiwe weight af bodies f 

Because it denotes the weight of the matter of which 
any body is composed, compared with the weight of 
pure distilled water, at 60° Fahrenheit, assumed as a 
standard. 

#PAy is there a diferenee in the spec^ gravOy of dif- 
Jertnl bodies ? 

Because one body is larger, or takes up more room 
than another of the same weight, wh^n the firk is said 
te be specificaUy lighter than the other, and vice versA, 

The specific gravity of bodies is denoted, in chemi- 
cal writings, by comparing it with the ^ecific gravity 
of pure water, in decimal figures, water being always 
considered as 1.000. Thus the spec^ grcmty of the 
strongest sulphuric acid is 1.850, or nearly nine tenths 
heavier thi^n water. Iron is 7.650, or more than 7i 
times heavier than water ; that is, a cubic inch of iron, 
if put into a scale, would require 7| inches to balance 
it ; silver is 10.478 ;vgold, 19.300 ; and platinum, SaOOO, 
or 23 times heavier than water. The specific gravity 
of all bodies is noted in the same way. — Parkes. ' 

ff%y does some stone decay rtipidly, although very hard 
when first dug from the quarry 7 

Because it abounds with clay, or alumine, which 
has so great an affinity for water as to absorb moidture 
from the atmosphere, and thus destroy itself 

Why unU not oil and water mix in a vial upon being 
violeTiUy shaken ? 

Because the water and the oil have no (vfiniiy fi»r 
each other ; but if some caustic ammonia be added, 
and the vial then agitated, the whole wiU be mixed 
into an ammoniacal sodp. Tlus is what is called dis- 
posing c^fofwty, or uniting bodies, which apparently have 
no tendency to unite of themselves, by the addition of 
another substance. 

H%y do smaU needles float on ioater ? 

Because the particles of water cohere among them- 
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selves, and tlie weight of the needles is not sufficient 
to overcome that cohesiou. 

Why do a pound of water, and a pound of scdt wheii 
mixed, form two pounds of brine, hvtihen occupy much 
less bulk than when separaie ? 

Because the atoms of the one are partiaOy received 
into what were vacant spaces in the other. A similar 
condensation is observed in many other mixtures ; as 
a pound of sugar in a pound of water. Tin and cop- 
par, melted together to form bronze, occupy less space 
by one fifteenth, than, they do when separate. — ^^rnatL 

Why are a hundred pints of common air to be compress- 
ed into a pint vessel, as in the chamber of an airgun ? 

' Because, in aerifoim masses, the atoms are very dis- 
tant, and hence the masses are more easily compressed. 
In tins case, if the pressure be much further increased, 
the atoms will at last collapse, and fi)rm an oily Hquid. 
The heat which was contained in such air, and gave 
it its form, is squeezed out in this operation, and be- 
comes sejEudble all around. — •^motL 

Why are liquids said to be saturated^ 

Because they cannot combine with, or take up, more 
than a certain quantity of any solid or aeriform body ; 
the point at which this action ceases is saturation: 
thus, water will only take up a certain known weight 
of alum, salt, &c 

Why is gravitation the first and most general cause of 
changes on the earOii 

Because water, raised m vapour by the heat of the 
sun, is precipitated by the cool air in the atmosphere ; 
it is carried down by gravitation to the surface ; and 
gains its mechanical force by this law. — Sir H. J)avy, 

Why does the pyramid last longer than other forms ? 
Because it is most fitted to resist the force of gravi- 
tation. 

Why is an apartment never Uierdlh( empty ^ 
Because, if it ofier to view nothmg out the naked 
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wallfl^ il 18 fiill of air, just as an Open vessel, immersed 
in the sea, is full of water ; and if air were not allowed 
to escape from it^ even so amall a bodf as an tmpie 
coidd not be pressed into it additionally by less force 
than fifty or 8i:tty pounds. 

Whf U hud orodueedon docking qvdekrUme $ 
Because of uie violence ef the chemical action, and 
the solidification of the water. In this process ^ parts 
(^lime solidify 32 parts of watery but it is remaitaMe^ 
that in making whiat we call lime-water, 500 parts of 
water are requved to dissolve one part of lime. 

ffhy ts Ua vulgar error to say quidt-Hme, or oU of 
vUriot^humi'^ - 

Because they powerfully corrode animal and vege* 
table substances, and become violently hot fi*om tl^ 
combination with water. *^Tfaey are, therefore, set 
down in vulgar parlance, as substances of a hot na- 
ture ; whereas, in their relations to the phjrsieal cause 
of heat, they agree with the generality of bodies simi- 
larly constitut^" They owe the sensation of heat 
which they exdte, to chemical stimulants, and not at 
all to their being actually hot 

Why are not biUer and sweet essetttiid qualiiies ojwir 
fer? 

Because, as Dr. W. Herschel has recently discovered, 
the mixing of niti*ate of silver with hypo-sulphate of 
soda, both remarkably bitter substances, produces the 
sweetest substance known. Thus, bitter and sweet, 
as well as sour, appear not to be an essential qualiQr 
in the matter itself but to depend on the proportioiMi 
of the mixture which composes it 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Why do ike Jigures of crystals vary in rtgvlarityf 
Because their regularity is influenced oy the r^iid* 
ity of the evaporation : thus, if the process be fdowly 
conducted, the particles unite with great regularity; 
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if iuirried, the crystals are irregukir and confiiaed. To 
obtain very regular crystals, Uie evaporation must \m 
spontaneous, or that which takes place at common 
temperature. 

Why ia ike Giant^s causeway disposed m angvlci^ 
edvtnnsf 

Because it is supposed that the whole bod]^ of the 
rode was once in a state of fluidity, being no other 
than the lava of a burning mountain; that the prodi* 
gious mass cracked in its cooling, into the above tarami 
that it may since in some measure have been deranged 
by earthquakes ; that these have swallowed up the vol- 
cano itself; and that the waters of the neigfabourmg 
ocean now roll over the place where once it stood.-— 
Parties, 

The most remarkable basalt is die columnar, which 
forms immense masses, composed of columns, thirty, 
forty, or more feet in height, and of enormous thick* 
nesB. Those at Fairhe«id are 250 feet high. The coast 
of Antrim, in Ireland, for the space of three mites in 
length, exhibits a very magnificent variety of colum" 
Dar clifls ; and the Giant's causeway consists of a {xunt 
of that boast, formed of edmilar columns, and project- 
ing into the sea for a descent of several hundred feet 
These columns are for the most part hexaflonal, (or 
six-sided) and fit very accurately together; but most 
6equently not adherent to. each other, though water 
cannot penetrate between them. In the Hebrides are 
likewise some vast specimens of basalt. 

Why are certain bodies porous^ orfuU of small vaeami 
spacesf 

Because of the crosnng of the constituent crystalline 
needles or plates in bodies. — ^^mott. 

Why are crystals mechaniccdly divided only in eertam 
direetvmsy so as to cfford smooth surfaces ? 

Because, in every crystallized substance, whatever 

PART V. C 
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may be the difference of the figure which may aritt 
fipom modifymg circumstances, mere is, in all its ciys' 
tab^ a prinutwe form, the nucleus, as it were, of the 
crystal, invariable in each substance, giving rise to the 
actually outward existing forms. — Parhea. 

Why has strong salt cmd toater a pdUde {or J3m) on 
Us surfaced 

Because the attraction of the saline particles for each 
otfier is becoming superior to their attraction for the 
water. This is the common criterion of the fitness of 
a solution for crystidUzation. 

Sir Isaac Newton seems to have had a very clear 
idea of the cause of crystallization. ^When,*? says 
he, *^ a liquor saturated with a salt, is evaporated 
to a peUick, and sufficiently cooled, the salt mrms in 
regular crystals. Before being collected, the saline 
particles floated in the tiquor, equally distant from each 
other ; they acted, therefore, mutually on each other, 
with a force which was equal at equal distances, and 
unequal at unequal distances; so, in virtue of this 
Ibrce, they must arrange themselves in an uniform 
manner. " — J^twUnCs Optics^ Book iii. 

Why wiU wd salt crystallize when dissolved in a con" 
sideraole quantity of water f 

Because the particles of the salt are too far asunder 
CD exert reciprocal attraction : in other words, they are 
more powerfully attracted by the water, than by each 
other. — Brandt, 

Why does the saU crystaUize upon ecaparaHUm of part 
qf1kefvaUr$ 

Because some of the saline particles then gradually 
approach each other, and they will, according to cer- 
tain laws, become regular solids ; another ponion of 
the salt will remain dissolved ui the water which ifl 
left ; this is usually called the mother liquorj or water. 

There is a great vaiiety in the form of crystallized 
■alts, and each salt preserves its own peculiar fixm: 
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thus, oommpn culinary salt generally cryatallkea ki 
sooall tubes, and sulphate of soda in six-sided prisma* 

Why do -^ertcan salts (caUed Jreezing finxtures) con* 
vert water into ice^ 

Because, as heat is required to convert solids into 
liquids, it follows, that in cases of sudden lique&ction, 
(as when the salts are dissolved in the water) cM will 
ensue: hence its {m)duction during the solution of 
many saline bodies, and hence, also, the explication of 
the theory of freezing mixtures 

The artificial preparation of ice has occupied much 
of the attention of modem chemists. The most recent 
experiments were made by M. B. Meijhnk, who, after 
numerous trials, with different salts, for the purpose of 
converting water contained^ in a tin vessel into ice, 
during their solution, ultimately gave the preference 
to a mixture of four ounces of nitrate of ammonia, four 
oimces of sub-carbonate of soda, and four ounces of wa- 
ter. This mixture, in three hours, produced ten ounces 
of ice ; whilst, with the mixture of sulphate of soda and 
muriatic acid, he obtained ice only afler seven houns. 
-^Brande's Journal, 1829. . 

Why do many salts, when eocposed to the axr^ effloresce^ 
wfaU to powder ? 

Because they lose their water of crystallization. 

Why do some salts effloresce more than others f 
Because some thus completely lose their water; 

while others retain different quantities, according to 

the dryness of the air. 

^ Why do some salts deliquesce, {or become moist or Zi* 

quid) by exposure to the atmosphere ? 

Because they attract water from the atmosphere. 
Why are not salt boilers made of cast ironf 
Because the cast iron would crack by the adherion 

of the salt. 

Why is salt-petre refined by solution in tvaterf 
Pecause the rough petre, as it is called, is always 

c2 - 



contais^Milied with muriate of soda and other aahs. In 
order, therefore, to separate them, the- refiners dissolve 
the whole in water, and then, by boiling the solution, 
evaporate a part of the water, and the muriate of soda, 
&.e. fall down, while the salt-petre is held in solutimu 
Wh^i the greatest part of these salts is thus sep«unated« 
the remaining liquor issu^red to cool, and the nitre 
is obtained in crystals^ This process illustrates the 
difference which there i» in the solubilky of aaltSir— 
Parhes. 

Why was nitre used in ike composUion of Qreek-fire ? | 

Because it fed or kept alive the^ sulphur, resin, alco- 
hol, camphor, &c. of which the fire was also composed, 
by conveying oxygen &om the atmospheric air to the 
sulphurous gas, and to the sulphur while burning. 
Into this composidon, when melted, woollen cords were 
dipped, and rolled up for use. These balls being set 
on fire, were thrown into the tents of the enemy, and 
as the combustibles were furnished widi a constant 
suf^ly of oxygen from the nitre^ nothing couM extin- 
guish Uiem. 

Why unU a lump of alum in a glass of watery assume 
a pvraumdttl shape in dissolving f 

^Because, at mist the water acts with so much ener&y 
as to overcome the cohesion of the solid in every £- 
rection; but, as the particles of the alum become 
united with diose of the water, the power of the solvent 
diminishes. The particles of water which combine 
first with the alum, become heavier by the union, and 
fiiH to the bottom of the glass ; and the action at the 
lower extremity ceases, before it is complete at the 
upper. When the action has nearly terminated, if we 
closely examine the lump, we shall find it covered with 
geiimelrical figures, cut out, as it were, in relief upon 
the mass; showing, not only that cohesion i^eaists the 
power of solution, but that, in the present instance, it 
maiflls it n^ore in sope directions that in others ; and I 
that when the attraction of the solvent is nearly satis^ ' 
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fied, it is balanced by that delicate inodifieation of 
cohesion, upon which crystalline arrangement depends. 
This experiment beautifully illustrates the opposite 
action of cohesion and repulsion. 

Why is alum used in making candles ? 

Because it gives firmness to the tallow. 

Nitre has very recently been applied to the improred 

f>reparation of candles, by steeping the cotton wick in 
ime water, in which is dissolved a considerable quan- 
tity of nitre. By this means is obtained a purer 
flame and a superior liglit ; a m»re perfect combustion 
is ensured ; snufiing is rendered nearly as superfluous 
SB in wax-lights ; and the candles thus made do not 
rus, or waste. The wicks should be thoroughly dry 
before the tallow is put to them,—^Brewstej^s JattrnoL 
1629. 

ffliy is cdum used in salt-drying tod-fish. 
Because it prevents the salt from dissolving. 

Why is alum used for preparing paper for the pre- 
servaixon ofgunpowdtr 7 

Because it prevents the bad efiects of damp jitmo- 
spheric air upon the powder, and preserves the^Niper 
Kom readily taking fire. 

Why are the crystals collected in camphor botUes in 
druggists* unndows always most copious upon the surface 
exposed to the light f 

Because the presence of light considerably influ- 
ences the process of crystallization. Again, if we 
Elace a solution of nitre in a room which has the 
ght admitted only through a small hole in the win- 
dow-shutter, crystals will H)rm most abundaudy upon 
ibe side of the basin exposed to tlie aperture through 
which the light enters, and often the whole mass of 
crystals will turn towards it. — Brande. 

Why is there roctc salt ? 

Because it is supposed to have been deposited by 
the sea, or by salt lakes drying up, which fonner^ 

c3 
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covered the present contments. Sah strata alio 
dkninu^ in thickness as they recede from the sea. 
This is perfat^w the most obvious hjrpotheeis, but it 
is liable to many objections, one of which is tfa^ enor- 
mous ^epth of sea water necessary to the production 
of a body of rock salt above forty yards in thickness^ 
such as the insulated mountain of rock salt at Cordova, 
VH Spain*'' — Notes- on Science, 

The salt mines near Cracow, in Poland, which have 
been worked ever since the middle of the thirteenth 
century, contain an immense store of muriate of soda. 
£ight hundred workmen are ranployed in them, who 
raise 168,000 quintals of salt annually. Through the 
enormous mass of salt, which {Meseots to the eye no 
interruption to its saline teicture, and at the depth of 
450 feet, flovirs a stream of pure, fresh, and transparent 
v?ater, which is received in lai^ troughs, where the 
workmen and horses of these subterraneous regions 
quench their tliirst As it was impossible that this 
spring could filter through the sah. Nature, who Juries 
her masterpieces in the bowels of the deepest moun* 
tains, has placed in this mass a stratum of clay suffi- 
ciently thick to allow the stream of water, destined to 
refresh the workmen, to pass through it in such a 
manner as to be preserved from the salt, of which a 
small quantity would injure its salubrity. — Parkes, 

A series of ingenious models of the Polish salt mines 
was exhibited in London about two years since. 

Why are (he flats cut near the sea, on {ke KentM> 
coast, called salt-pans f 

Because at high tide they become filled with sea- 
water, which being confined there, the sun evaporates 
it, and leaves salt in the flats, from whence it is laid 
up to dry for use. 

ffky is sugar refined hy^ boUiri^ the syrup in a vacuum, 
fiTjfiacefrom which ^ air has been exduaed^ 

Because this, and all other liquids, are driven ofl^ 
or made to boil at lower degrees of heat when the 
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attnospheiic pressure i9 lessened or remoyed. Thorn, 
the process for refininff sugar is to dissolve impure 
su|[ar in Water, and after clarifying the solution, to 
boil off or evaporate the water again, that the dry 
crystallized mass may remain. Formerly this evapo- 
ration was perfocmed under the atmospheric pressure, 
and a heat of 318^ or 220° was required to make the 
syrup boil ; by which degree of heat, however, a por- 
tion of the sugar was discoloured and spoiled, and the 
whole product was deteriorated. 

The syrup, during the process in vacuo^ is not more 
heated than it would be in a vessel merely exposed to 
a summer sun. The vacuum is produced and main- 
tained by air-pumps driven by a steam engine, or 
otherwise; or by the direct admission of steam, which, 
ailer expelling the air, is condensed into water. — ^^mott. 

By this process more money has been made in a 
flhorter time, and with less risk and trouble, than was 
ever perhaps gained from an invention ! 

Why are the vessels for evaporating or distUling in 
imcuo, generally of arched form ? 

Because they require to be strong enough to bear, 
when quite empty, the external atmospheric pressure. 

Why is sugar-candy crystallized on strings, and ver- 

Because crystallization is accelerated by introducing 
into the solution a nucleus, or solid body, (like the 
string or stick) upon which the process be^s. 

The ornamental alum baskets, whose manufacture 
was once so &vourite a pursuit of lady-chemistry, 
were made upon this principle; the forms of the 
baskets being determined by wire framework, to which 
the crystals readily adhered. 

Why is sugar-candy sometimes in large and regular 
crystals f 
Because the concentrated syrup has been kept for 
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several days and nights undisturbed, in a very liigh 
temperature ; for, if perfect rest and^a temperature of 
from 120* to 190° be not afforded, regular crystals of 
candy will not be obtained. 

'The manufacture of barley-sugar is a fiuniliar ex- 
ample of crystallization. The sjrrup is evaporated 
over a slow heat, till it has acquired the proper con- 
sistence, when it is poured on metal to cool, and when 
nearly so, cut into lengths with shears, then twisted, 
and again left to harden. 

JVhy are smcdl, radicmt, and tree-like erystaUtzations 
seen on dirty unndows in Juondon ? 

Because of the great number of coal fires in the 
metropolis: these crystals (of sulphate of ammonia, or 
at least, sulphite of ammonia, which becomes sulphate 
by exposure to the air) being an abundant product of 
the combustion of coal. — Brande. 

IVhy do so7fi>e springs petrify objects by their spray ^ 
Because their water is impregnated by means of its 
carbonic acid, with a large portion of carbonate of 
lime, which it deposits on issuing into the air. At 
Clermont, in France, there is such a spring, where 
Mr. Scrope saw the stuffed skins of a horse and a cow, 
birds, fruit, flowers, &c. undergoing this petrifying 
process. Its incrustations have also formed an ele- 
vated natural aqueduct, 240 feet in length, and ter-> 
minating in an arch thrown across the stream it orig- 
inally flowed into, 16 feet high and 12 wide. — Scrop^s 
Memoir on the Geology of Central IVanee, 

Why isjluor spar so called ? 

Because it has the property of increasing the fusi- 
bility of other mineral substances. It has also been 
called vitreous spar, because when fused it has the 
aj3peai'ance of glass. 

HEAT. 

ffliy IS heat eonsidfred am of the chtrf agents fii 
chemistry f 
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Becttuw its most obvious sources are chiefly referred 
to the gmieral head of cbemica] combination. Thus, 
fire, or the combustion of inflammable bodies, is no* 
thing more than a violent chemical action attending 
the combination of their ingredients with the oxygen 
of the air. Animal heat, is, in like manner, refer{3>le 
to a process bearing no remote analogy to slow com- 
btistion, by which a portion of carbon^ an inflammable 
principle existing in the blood, is united with the 
oxygen of the air in respiration, and thus carried ofl* 
from the system: fermentation is nothing more than 
a decomposition of chemical elements loosely united, 
and their reunion in a more perfect state of combina- 
tion. Friction, as a source of heat, is well known: 
we rub our hands to warm them, and we grease the 
axles of carriage-wheels to prevent their setting Are to 
the wood. Again, Count Rumford has established 
the extraordinary fact, than an unlimited supply of 
heat may be derived by friction fh>m the same mate- 
rials. — J. F, }f\ Herachd. 

Savages light their fires by rubbing two pieces of 
wood : Count Rumford made great quantities of water 
boil, by causing a blunt borer to rub against a mass 
of metal immersed in the water ; and Sir Humphry 
Davy quickly melted pieces of ice by rubbing them 
against each other, in a room cooled below (h^ freez- 
ing point. Instances have occurred, where whole 
forests have been burned dovm by fires kindled from 
the violent friction of the branches against each other 
by the wind. 

Why is it conjectured that (here ia a difference hettoeen 
9olar and terrestriai heat? 

Because the rays of the first pass through glass 
without heating it, while the rays of the latter are 
stopped by tiie ^asa, which becomes hot when opposed 
to them. 

Why may heat he considered aa a jwver opposed to 
QUradnon^ 
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Because it tends to sefiarate the particles pf bodies ; 
and whenever a body is heated, it is also expanded. — 
Brandt, 

Why is the term caloric usedf 

Because it may distinguish the cause of heat from 
the sensation which we call by the same name ; bat 
the terms caloric and calor^ fluid seem to imply the 
material nature of heat, which has not yet been 
proved. 

Why is caloric considered a subUe material fluid, Ihe 
particles of which mvtuaJXy repel each other ? 

Because this supposition appears to give a plausible 
explanation of most of the phenomena dependent upon 
heat, as the expansion, fusion, and vapourization of 
bodies, on the idea that the particles of caloric when 
mterposed between the particles of bodies, in sufficient 
quantity, produce these effects. It is natural to sup- 
pose when a body is enlarged in bulk, that the en- 
largement is occasioned by the introduction of the 
particles of other matter, by which the particles of the 
expanded body are repelled to a greater distance from 
one another ; and this repulsion becbmes so great, in 
consequence of the introduction of a large quantity of 
heat, as to enable the particles of solid bodies to assume 
the fluid, or aeriform states. 

There are, however, other theories of the nature of 
heat ; but the question remains undetermined ; and it 
is fortunate that most of the phenomena connected 
with tlie operation of heat, may be explained equally 
well upon either theory. 

Why is heat called latent f 

Because, when heat liquefies a solid, or converts a 
liquid into vapour, the liquid or the vapour is no 
hotter than the solid or liquid from which it was pro- 
duced, though a great deal of heat has been expended 
]fi producing this effect, and has actually entered into 
the substance. Hence it continues to exist in the 



product, maintaining it in its new state without in^ 
creasing its temperature, and is thus lateiU or 
hidden. This great discovery was made by Dr. 
Black, who further proved, that when the vapour con- 
denses, or the liquid freezes, this latent heat is again 
given out from it 

ffky does water Uuroum upon a fire sa powerfutty 
repress it 7 

Because of the great .quanti^r of heat latent ia 
steam ; — Whence, again, why fie and water are so often 
adduced proverbially as fumislung a strilang contmsL 
— Amott, 

Why does ironhecofne red-hot by hammering f 
Because of the condensation of the m^al by the 

Ibrce of the blow. Air may also be condensed by 

pressure, so as to set tinder on fire. 

fFhv are tnorgank bodies^ such as gM, irony ifc, 
fauna in aU parts of ike globe ^ 

Because they have no direct dependence, in the 
present state of the earth, at least, on the solar heat, 
or its consequences; whereas organic, or living mat- 
ter, has. 

Why does ice; tchen heated^ become water; and the 
water, when heated furtfier, become steam f 
' Because the continued addition of heat gradually 
increases the mutual distance of the constituent 
atoms of the ice, and their cohesive attraction is over- 
come ; till, at length, the atoms are repelled to still 
greater distances, and the substance is converted into 
steam! Abstraction of heat causes return of states 
in the reverse order ; the steam when cooled amn, 
becomes water as before, and the water, when cooled, 
becomes ice. 

Why does a pint of water, when converted into steamy 
occupy nearly 2000 times the mace of the water ? 

Because the heat merely produces a repulsion 
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among the particles, and by no means fiUs up the 
interstices. — ^^mott» 

Why are cnr-eomansion enmnes 90 nvvuh more power' 

Because heat, when used to dilate air, producos 
about four times the quantity of expansive power thtt 
it does when used to form steam. 

fVhy is not high-pressure steam issuing from a hoUer 
heated perhaps to W0° not hotUr than low-pressure 
steam fiom a boiler at 212** ? 

Because, in tlie instant when the high-pressure or 
condensed steam escapes into the air, it expands until 
balanced by the pressure of the atmosphere ; that ia, 
until it become low-pressure steam, and it is cooled 
by the expansion, as air is cooled on escaping from 
any condensation. 

ffkv does not a generator, if cracked fshen very ketf 
immediatdy let out the vapour or loaterii, 

Because the heat repels the water and vapour to a 
certain distance from the metal, and, virtually, stops 
the crack, until the temperature is allowed to fall, 
when the rush of steam by the crack is trenoendouHi 
Mr. Perkins, in reasoning upon this effect, says : <* The 
repulsive power of the heated metal is sufficient to 
retain the vapour and the water equally distant; (or, 
what else is vapour than water in a state of ex- 
pansion ?" 

Why does a Prince Ruperfs Drop Jiy to potoder on 
teifig simply broken ? 

Because it is a lump of glass let fall, whfle fused 
into water, and thereby suddenly cooled and solidified 
on the outside, before the internal part is changed; 
then as this at last hardens and would contract, it is 
kept extended by the arch oC external crust to which 
it coheres. Now, if a portion of the neck of the 
lump be< broken off, or if other violence be done^ 
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iwinch^ jars its substance, the cohesion is destroyed, 
and the whole crumbles to dust with a kind of ex- 
plocnon. — AmoU» 

Why does a loose bladder, tied tt/ f^ mouth, and held 
hefore a fire, graduaUy swell and appear fvUy tr^kUed9 

Because the small quantity of air contained in the 
bladder is then so much dilated by the heat, that it 
occupies a considerably increased space, and fills the 
bladder, of which it before occupied only a small 
part. 

Why does ^fige of temperature retard or hasten the 
decomposUion of dead vegetable and ammal substances f 

Because the functions of life bring into combination, 
to form the curious textures of organic or living bodies, 
chiefly four substancesj viz, carbon, or coal; the in- 
gredients of water, or oxygen'Bnd hydrogen ; and lastly, 
nitrogen ; — which substances, when in the proportions 
found in such bodies, have but slight attraction for 
each other, and all of which, except the carbon, 
usually exist as airs. Their connexion, therefore, is 
easily subverted, and particularly by a slight change 
of tem|)emture, which either so weakens their mutual 
hokl as to allow new arrangements to be formed, or 
altogether disengages the more volatile of them. — 
AmoU. 

Why is iron preserved from rust by dipping it when 
at a mdl red heat, into water, and then into linseed oil ? 

Because the first part of the process frees it from the 
scales and extraneous matter, and the remaining heat 
disposes it to receive the oil, which forms a vamisli, 
and filling up sA the minute interstices of the sur^e, 
pjrevents any rust. 

Why do docks and watches vary in their rate of going ? 

Because of the expansion and contraction of tne 

metals oi which they are constructed. Thus, in regu- 

latiiig the length of the second's pendulum, an exact 

. acquamtance with the dilatation of metals, is essen- 

PART V. D 
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tial ; for when the bob is let down a hundredth part of 
an inchy the clock loses ten seconds in tw«nty-feur 
hours ; hence, a thousandth part of an inch will cause 
it to lose one second, per d^, and a change of tem- 
perature equal to 3i)° of Fahrenheit will alter its 
length about one five thousandth part, and occasion an 
error in the rate of going, of eight seconds per day. 
Variations of temperature also occasion variations in 
the balance-wheels of watches, which are obyiated by 
various compensating apparatus. 

Why does 9 compensation bakmce prevent ike effecU 
of expansion or contraction ? 

Because it consists^ of interrupted concentric rings 
of different metals, joined togetlier, so that the expan- 
sion of one counteracts the expansion of the other. 

Why do the iron hoops of breioers^ casks Innd wiffi sudi 
great force ? 

Because those which are at first made too small to 
fit, are heated until they are sufficiently enlarged; 
they are then driven on, and suddenly cooled, by 
throwing water upon them; the contraction of Hio 
iron which eusues on cooling, bringing the parts of 
the vessels in closer contact than they could easily be 
brought by other means, and fixes the ho<^ firmly 
round them. 

Why does hay^ if stacked when damp, take fire ? 

Because the moisture elevates the temperature suf> 
ficiently to produce putrefactioii, and the ensuing 
chemical action causes sufficient heat to coQtiaue the 
process ; the quantity of matter being also great, die 
heat is proportional. 

Why are concave mirrors employed as Iwrmng^g^asS' 
es9 

Because tliey collect the heat of the sun's rays from 
the whole of its surface to a single point, thus accu- 
mulating a very great degree of heat, for the cohb- 
bustion and fusion of various natural substances, that 
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tae flifflble in the greatest heat capable of being 
produced fit>in ordinary fire. By this means, Drs. 
Harris and Desaugliers melted a silver sixpence in 
fleven seconds and a half; a copper halfpenny melted 
In sixteen seconds, and liquefied in thirty-foin* seconds ; 
tin was melted in three seconds; and a diamond 
weighing four grains, lost seven-eighths of its weight. 
Bunon also, with the faint rays of the sun in the 
mouth of March, set on fire boards of beech- wood at 
a hundred and fiily feet distance ; and at another 
time, silver was thus fused at fiAy feet distance. 

Why are not ^ wfiammabU^ and ^ combusHbU^ sy- 
ntnwnous terms 7 

^cause all metals are combustible ; that is, capable 
of igniting with oxygen: but they will not bum in 
atmospheric air, and are therefore not called inflam- 
mable. 

Why does the ihermomder enable us to ascertain de- 
grees qfheaif 

Because the fluid ascends in the tube on being ex- 
panded by heat, and thus marks the degree. 

Why- is mercury preferred in thermometers ? 

Because the range of temperature between its 
freezing and boiling points is very considerable ; and 
itB expansion within that range, tolerably equable. — 
Branae» 

Why have thermometers freezing and boiling points f 
Because they denote the points in the tube at 
which the mercurial colunm stands when cooled to the 
freezing, and heated to ^e boiling, of water. For this 
purpo^^ ^e instrument is inunersed in melting ice or 
8D0W, and permitted to remain there for spme \ime, 
until the quickailver becomes stationary at one place, 
which is the freezing point ; a mark is made at that 
point upon the glass. If the instrument remains for 
jBCwne time in b(S]Jng water, the mercury after having 
i^fBoended through a large proportion of the tube, be« 
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comes stadonary at one place which is the hoUing 
point. It is believed that Fahrenheit took his zero, or 
commencement of his scale from the degree of cold 
produced by mixing snow and common salt; that 
being the greatest decree of cold known in his time ; 
although a consider&ly greater degree of cold may 
be produced by mixing the same or other ingredients. 

fFhjf does Reawnur^s thermometer differ from JEhkr 
renheU^ef 

Because Reaumur divides the space between the 
boiling and freezing points into 80 degrees, placing 
zero at freezing, and the dOth degree at the boiling 
point 

Fahrenheit divides the same space Into 180 de- 
ffrees ; but the cipher (0) he places 32 degrees below 
Uie freezing point (the cold of a mixture of snow and 
common salt) so that the freezing point is at 32^ and 
the boiling point at 212^. 

Reaumur 80*')180'' Fahrenheit 

21*^ of Fahrenheit— equal to 1** 
of Reaumur. 

Plus 20° of Reaumur is 20° mukiplied by 2i=»45 
add 32°=77° of Fahrenheit 

Tfhy are spirit thermometers pryeralie Jbr fMOSUT" 
ia^very low temperatures^ 

because spirit never freezes, whereas the low tem- 
perature at which it boils, renders it unfit for measuring 
nigh temperatures. 

Why do dofs and other .animals put out their long 
moist Umgties %n hot weatherf 

Because, when much heated, they cannot throw off 
or diminish their natural covering, and have only the 
above means of increasing the evaporation from their 
bodies. ^ 

Why^ in the Arctic Regions, are the watery parts ^ 
hrandy froztn^ wkUe a vety small quauHty of sibrmig 
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spirit is left in the Jhdd state tn the interior of (he 
massf 

Because the cofaesion of the particles of water is so 
much more increased by the cold than that of the par- 
lades of the spirit 

Why is u pyrometer so caUed f 

Because of its origin from two Greek words Sigc- 
nifyi&g measure of fire; it being used to ascertain the 
degrees of heat in hiffh temperatures, and including a 
Fsnge of nearly 32,000 degrees of Fahrenheit 

fFhy does metal feel cold when totuJiedf 

Because It readily carries off the heat of the body ; 
all metals being good conductors of heat 

Why are certain bodies called good and beul conduC" 
torsqfheai^ 

Because, when exposed to the same source of heat^ 
they suffer it to pass through them with different de- 
grees of velocity ; or they have various conducting 
powers with regard to heat. Good conductors, when 
touched, occasion a greater sensation of heat and cold 
than bad ones. When the body feels cold, tlie caloric 
is passing out of it into the neighbouring object : when 
the body feels warm, it is receiving heat 

Whtf are persons enabled to remain in a heated oven^ 
wherein meat is baking f 
Because of the rarity of the air, its weak conducting 

gower, and its small capacity for caloric, which explain 
ow a person can exist in so warm an atmospnere. 
The wool dresses which persons usually wear on such 
occasions, are also bad conductors of heat. 

Sir C. Blagden, secretary to the Royal Society about 
thirty years smce, remained, accompanied by a female 
doff, during eight minutes, in an oven heated to 100^ 
of Reaumur, 20** above the point at which water boils ; 
water, although covered with oil, boiled close to him : 
and in thirteen minutes, the hot air beinff concentrated 
by a pair of bellows, some beef was dressed in the 

d3 
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same place. Tw6 French academicians, of the kst 
century, saw at Larochefoucault a man, who, from 
hidt)it, supported during ten minutes the heat of an 
ovvn, in wiiich fruits and meats were cooked ; they 
found the heat to be 112° of Reaumur, 32*^ above that 
of boiling water. The rarity of the air, its weak con- 
ducting power, and its small capacity for caloric, serve 
to explain how a person can exist in so w;arni an at- 
mosphere. It is by its action upon the skin, and the 
consequences which ensue from that, that fii*e becomes 
injurious. Now the " Fire King," who exhibited him- 
self in London last ^ring, was wrapped up in wide 
pantaloons, of red wool, a loose mantfe also of wool, 
and wore on his head a great quilted felt cap; and 
tlie wool being a bad conductor of heat, this wonder- 
working genius should awaken the astonishment of the 
ignorant alone. 

Why are porous or 8povgy svhstanceif cts Jeatken, 
^fleecy matter^ Sfc bad conductors of heat 7 

Because, in great measure, of the quantity of air 
which they have in their structure ; air being, probably, 
the worst conductor known, that is, the substance 
which, when at rest, impedes the passage of heat the 
most. — AmoU, 

Why does a drop of water roU eStovt on a red-hot 
iron without evaporation^ 

Because its surface becomes so highly polished as 
to reflect all the heat. If the heat be less, the water 
penetrates the pores of the oxidated iron, and lodng 
Its polish is evaporated. 

Why is wcder frozen in a vessel from which Vie air 
has been pumped out, and which contains bodies that 
quickly absorb its vapours f 

BectMs/d the evaporation of the water is thus acce- 
lerated — the heat required for the conversion of one 
portion of the water into vapour, being taken from the 
other portion, which is thus reduced to ice. 
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Why 18 soft andjlabhy meat unfit far cooking f 
Because, after the rigidity baa totally ceased, animal 
j9esh soon experieBces the comniencemept of thoee 
chemical chazlges which terminate in putrefaction. 

ffhy do confectioners meU ice fsith common salt f 
Because they thus produce cold much greater than 
that of the original ice. ^ 

fFky do not springs freeze f 

Because the earth conducts cold or heat but dowly, 
end the most intense frosts penetrate but a fyvr inches 
mto it ; the temperature of the ground, a few feet be- 
low its sur&ce, is nearly the same all the world over. — 
J9mott. 

Ifhy are many of the gothic haUs and cathedrals eoot 
m «u?itmer and warm in tointer ? 

Because, in proportion as buildings are masmye, they 
acquire more of &ose qualities, which have just been 
noticed, of our mother-earth. — Jbmott. 

Why is the degree of cold greater the far&ier we r^ 
move from the eartKs surface ? 

Because the air is^not heated immediately by the 
rays of the sim passing through it ; but on their meet- 
ing with an opaque (or deijise) body, as the earth, their 
heat is elicited, and thence gradually «ommtmicated 
to the surrounding atmosphere. 

In winter, the earth, at eighteen inches depth, is 
warmer than the air ; in summer, the air is warmer 
than the earth at that depth : these effects are owing 
to the earth being a bad conductor of heat. — Parkes. 

Why do the Sioiss peasants, jchen they icish to sow 
^uir seed, spread btack cloth on the svrfact of the 
snow^ . • 

Because it may absorb the- sun's rays, and fadlitate 
the melting of the snow. Dr. Franklin, to exemplify 
the effect of the different colours in absorbing healf 
covered snow with pieces of cloth of different ooknim; 
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at a time when the am was shimng fully upon the 
8DOW. Having done so, he observed that the snow 
under the hlaek cloth was mehed first, then that under 
the blue, then under the brown, whilst that under the 
white cloth was very inconsideraUy melted. 

H%y areike keighis of mountains calculated by the 
Unmtratwrt at whim water hoUs upon ihevr summtts f 

^Because, if we diminish atmospheric preasurey we 
lower the bcMling point. Thus, water, under mean at- 
mospheric pressure of 30 inches of merctkry, boOs in a 
metallic vessel, at 212^. At the top of Mont Blanc, 
Saussui'e found that it boiled at 167% from the atmos- 
phere being less dense there than below. 

fFhy ia the air wanrir in misty or rainy t«ca£fcer ? 
Because of the Uberation of the latent heat froip the 
precipitated vapour. 

Ffky is heated air ffdnner or lighter than cM airf 
Because it is a property of heat to e^tpand all bodies ; 
or rather we should say, that we call air hot or cold, 
according as it naturally is more or less expanded. 

JFhy is a tremuUms motion observable over chinmeU' 
ptfts^ and slated roofs which have been heated by me 
9%mf 

Because the warm air rises, and its refracting powo* 
being less than that of the colder air, the currents are 
rendered visible ,bj the distoition of objects viewed 
through them. 

Wi&in doors, a similar example occurs above the 
foot^li^ts of the stage of a theatre ; the flame of a 
candle, or the smoke of a lamp. 

^'iMf are the seas chandeliers in our theatres placed 
undJa large f^i ^ 

Because the funnel, by passing through the roof into 
the outer air, operates as a very powerful ventilator, 
t^ heat and smoke passing off with a large proportion 
^ the air of the house. 
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The ventilation of rooms and buildings can only be 
pedectly effected, by sufTering the heated and £>m4ir 
to pajss off through apertures in the ceiling, while fresh 
air, of any desired temperature, is admitted from below. 
— Brandt, 

Why is iJu atmoaphere of theatreSf and o&er crwodid 
flaceSf prejudicial to heaUh f 

Because it has been found, that in a theatre, from 
the commencement to the end of the play, oxygen or 
vital air is diminished in the proportion of from 21 to 
27, or nearly one-fourth, and is in the same proportion 
less fit for respiration than before. — Lavoisier, 

Why art dtuing-hells rtHricttd in their desotnt Ja 
ten or twelvt fathoms $ 

Because of the density, and more especiaSy the 
heat, of the ur, although renewed by forcing pump8| 
becoming insupportable. 

Why does tht harkqftrtts resemhlt doOdngf 
Because it allows the heat to pass from me tree but 
slowly, and secures, therefore, the temperature neces- 
sary to vegetable life. 

That caloric is as necessary for the support of rege- 
table as it is for that of animal life, may be proved by 
direct experiment. Ij^ in the middle of winter, a hole 
be bored in a tree, and a thermometer put into it, it 
will be seen that the tree is many degrees warmer than 
the atmosphere. 

Why does the effect of toind^ or motion of the atr^ 
quickm evaporation^ 

Because it removes air saturated with the moistam, 
and substitutes air which is not, thus producing nearly 
the case of the substance placed in a vacuum. 

Hliy do liquids evaporate neither so rapidly nor so 
greatly in air, as in a vacuum 7 * 

Because the presence of the air impedes the spread- 
ing from the hquid surface of the newly-formed va- 
pour, and keeps it where its pressure resists the fbrmar 
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don of more Yapour ; and, because the air in contact 
with a liquid, shares its higher temperature with the 
liquid. Still, in India, flat dishes of water, placed 
through the night on beds of twigs and straw, kept 
wet, and in a current of air, soon exhibit thiii cakes of 
iee---and tfins ice iv procvired in India, for purposes of 
luxury. — AmoU, 

Why do heated seorsand and aodaform gla^f 
Because, by heating the mixture, the cohesion of 
the particles of each substance to those of its own kind 
is so diminished, that the mutual attractions of the two 
substances come into play, melt together, and unite 
chemically into the beautiful compound called gbss. 

Whf is sand used in glass ? 

Because it serves for stone ; it being said, that all 
white transparent stones which will not bum to lime 
are fit to make glass. 

Why do cracked glass vessels allow liquors to tscoft 
more or less ? 

Because of the various fissures, which are distus- 
ffuished into four kinds. The first are such, that the 
fiquid contained in the broken vessel escapes throush 
them into thei a^. The second are such as retain the 
liquid, unless the vesse) bp immersed in water, or a 
idmilar fluid, and then the levels of the two portions of 
the fluid, tend to approach each other. The third are 
not permeable, (or, to be parsed through) unless tho 
fluids on opposite sides have a chemical action on each 
other: this is also the effect produced by the memn 
brane of the bladder. The fourth kind are so fine, 
that no fluid passes, except in a single case. — Fisckar* 

Why is fine table-glass very liable to toear and dor 
magtj 

Because of the great quantity of oxide of lead which 
it contains, to give it more density and refractive 
power. Its disadvantages are extreme softness, great 
ftisibility, and liability to be corroded by acids, \ 
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cpndderable quantity of this oxide is cootaiiied in that 
glass used for lustres, for artificial gems, and for moat 
optical purposes. The superior appearance of Gui- 
napd's Swiss flint-glass is attributed to the quantity of 
oxide of lead Vrhich it contains. 

EI^CTRICITT. 

f^hji ts eledridhf so called ? 

Because of its origin from dectrtm^ the Greek name 
of amber, — ^the phenomena displayed by rubbinff a 
piece of amber, being the first physical j&ct recorded 
^ the history of science. 

Electricity investigates the attractions and repuW 
^ons, the emission of Ught and explosions, which are 
produced not only by the firiction of vitreous, resinou% 
and metallic surfaces, but by the heating, cooling, eva- 
poration, and mutual contact of a vast numwr of 
bodies. 

Why are certain bodies caUed conductori of ekctru 
city^ 

Because they suffer electricity to pass through their 
substance. The metals are all conductors ; according 
to Mr. Harris, IPhil, Trans. 1827) silver and copper 
are the best conductors ; then gold, zinc, and platinum, 
iron, tin, and lead. Well burned charcoal and plum* 
baffo also conduct. 

?F% are ofker bodies called non^condudors ? 

Because they only receive electricity upon the spot 
touched. Dry air, glass, sulphur, resins, and oils, are 
non-conductors. Water, damp wood, spirit of wine, 
damp air, some oils, and most animals and plants, are 
imperfect conductors. 

ff% hwe different bodies various conducting powers 
forekctricUyf 

Because meir degree depends on the quantity of 
electricity which traverses them ; so that of two con- 
ducting bodies, that which is the best fhr one electrio 
ourr^it, may be the worst for ei^er a sfronger or a 
weaker current — Professor Delmive^ of Geneva. 
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fVhy are the phenomena of dectriciiy called negtdxot 
andpatUwe^ 

Because, Franklin, observing that the same electri- 
city was not inherent in the same body, but that glass 
sometimes exhibited the same phenomena as wax, and 
wax as glass, instead of regarding the phenomena as 
dependent upon two electric fluMs, reierred them to 
the presence of one fluid, in excess in some cases, and 
deficient in others. To represen); these statesy he used 
the terms plus and imnu8,positwe and negative. Thus, 
when glass is rubbed with silk, a portion of electricity 
leaves the silk and enters the glass ; it becomes positive, 
therefore, and the silk negative : but wh6n sealmg-wax 
IB rubbed with flannel, the wax loses and the fimnel 
gains; the former, therefore, is negative, and the latter 
positive. All bodies in nature are thus regarded as 
containing the electric fluid ; and when its equilibrium 
is distur^sd, they exhibit the phenomena just des- 
cribed. — Brande, 

' Why does an electrical machine produce flashes and 
^p&rks (flight, when the plate or cylinder is turned^ 

Because, it is conjectured, of the sudden compres- 
BiOB of the air, or medium, through which the electri- 
city passes : it is, probably, always attended by a pro- 
portionate elevation of temperature, as is shown by the 
power of the spark to influence spirits of wine, fulmi- 
aating silver, and other easily inflammable compoundst 
'-'Brande, 

Why wtU. afeaJOver adhere to rubhed or excited seaHng' 
war, and thenfaU off^ 

Because it is attracted by, and remains in contact 
with, the wax, till it has acquired its electricity, when 
it will be repeUed, and in that state of repubaon, it 
will be atdracted by an excited glass tube. 

Why does the appearance of dedricfire ^aryf 
Because of the diflerent density of the medhim 
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through wl^ch it passes. Thus, in common air, short 
sparks are straight, or nearly so, and long ones zig-zag ; 
the former are brilliant, especially at their extiemities, 
-the latter usually of a paler or redder hue. In con- 
densed air, the electric spark is bright and white ; in 
rarifiecf air it is of a reddish tinge, and fiiint and 
divided ; in the more perfect vacuum of a ^ood air- 
pump, it is of a purplish hue, and only visible in a 
darfc room. In the most perfect vacua which can be 
obtained, it is iBcarcely visible, and of a greenish tint. 
In different gases the electric spark appears most bril- 
liant in those which are most dense ; in hydrogen gas 
it is fmnt and red ; in carbonic acid' it is vivid and 
white. — Brande. 

Wh^ %8 the electrical shack produced at the joints of 
the JlngerSy the dbowSj shoulders j and chesty 6^ holdii/^ 
the discharger of a Leyden phial'^ 

Because there is an accumulation of electricity 
within the phial, which consists of a thin glass jar, 
coated internally and externally with tin-foil, to widiin 
a short distance of its mouth. When the inner sur- 
face is rendered positive by union with the conductor 
of the electrical macldne, the exterior, being connect- 
ed with the ground, becomes negative by vicinity or 
position. When the inner (md outer sur&ees are 
united by a condnctor, all electrical accumulatiOD is 
annihilated by a powerful. spark, and the two opposite 
state? are found to have been precisely eqmvalent. 
MetaDic wires, Tt^ith balls at tlieir ends, bent or jointed, 
and lixed to a glass handle, are generally, used to 
transfer the electric charge, and these instruments are 
called dischargers, A pane of glass, coated upon both 
sides to within an inch of its edges,^ with tin-foil, 
exhibits precisely the same phenomena as the phial ; 
but it is a less convenient form of the apparatus. — 
BroTide* 

Why does ike aura [or tvind of an electrical machine) 
Mow out a candle f 

PART V, s 
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Beemise of the rapid succession of the electrified air. 
This effect is jfelt upon holding the hand near the 
point of a wire affixed to the conducted*, when a pecu- 
liar coldness is perceived. It communicates motion 
to light bodies, as is seen in electrical fly-wheels, and 
in models of mills, orreries, and other amusing electro- 
mechanical apparatus. 

Why is an arrangement of severed Ijeyden Jars eaUed 
an dedrical battery f 

Because by a communication existing between all 
their interior coatings, their exterior being also united, 
they lilay be charged and discharged as one jar. 

The discharge of the battery is attended by a con- 
siderable report, and if it be passed through small 
animals, it instantly kills them ; if through fine me- 
tallic wires, they are ignited, melted, and burned; 
and gunpowder,-cotton sprinkled with powdered resin, 
and a variety of other combustibles, may be inflamed 
by the same means. 

Why is light produced in the empty part of a haro- 
meter iube^ rmen it is shaken in a dark room^ 

Because the glass becomes electrifled by the frio^ 
tion of the mercury. Even the friction of air upon 
sfaias is attended by electrical excitation : for it has been 
round, that by blowing upon a dry plate of glass, with 
a pair of bellows, it acquired positive electricity. 

Why is a plaie of zinc, when hrought into contact wUh 
one oj copper J or silver, found, a/ter removal, to be pos^ 
twdy deetrical, and the silver or rapper left in the opp<h 
site state f 

Because of the electrical excitation by contact of the 
different metals, the most oxidizable (liable to rust) me- 
tal being always positive in relation to the least ox- 
idizable metal, which is negative ; and the more oppo- 
site the metals in these respects, the greater the elec- 
trical excitation ; and if the metals be placed in the 
fbUowing order, each will become positive by the con- 
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tact of that which precedes it, and negatiye by the con- 
tact of that which follows it , and the greatest effect 
will result from the contact of the most distant metala. 

Platinum 
Gold, 
. Silver, 
Mercury, 
Copper, 
Iron, 
Tin, 
Lead, 
Zinc; 

Whf are brass cocks in leaden cislems corroded at 
ike junction f 

Because of the chemical effects of the contact of 
the metals. In like manner, the places where solder 
is applied are liable to depositions from the water. 
Iron railings are. apt to be decayed and dissolved, 
where lead is used to fix them in stone cavities ; and 
where iron is employed in fixing a bronze fitatue, my 
fiiend Mr. Chantrey (observes Mr. Brande) informs 
me that it prevents the acquisition of the desirable 
green rust 

' fVhy have copper been svhstihded for iron naSLs and 
pins in fastening sheets of copper to ships* bottoms 9 

Because the galvanic action produced by the union 
of the two metals, iron and copper, was a great cause 
of destruction ; and copper nails and pins, <^though 
not so strong, are not attended with the same incou- 
venience. 

The last experiments which engaged Sir Humphry 
Davy's attention to any extent, were on this application 
of dectrical combinations, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the copper sheathing of ships' bottoms. To this 
subject Sir Humphry Davy gave much of his time, 
And personally inspected all the boats and vessels 
on which the trials were made. Although the theory 
upon which they were conducted proved eminently 
correct, no advantage could be ultimately taken of the 
plans which it suggested. The saving of the copper 

e2 
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WBB whoUy counterbalanced by an accumulation of 
ehell-flsh and sea-weed on the sheathing, which became 
sufficient, in a short time, to prevent the proper com- 
mand of the ship at th6 helm.* 

Why is dedridhf supposed te consist m 9 rare, subStj 
and highly elastic jluidi 

Because a fluid of this kind, when accumulated in 
excess in bodies, tends constandy to escape, and seeks 
a restoration of equilibrium by communicating itself 
to any. others where there may be a deficiency; llHia, 
in its tendency to expand and diffuse itself, pervading 
with more or less facility the substance of conductors, 
but obstructed and detained from expansion more or 
less completely by non-conductors. It also appears 
ti^at all electrical phenomena are explicable on this 
supposition. 

Why is atdwM electricity also called galvanism? 

Because of its discovery by Galvani, by llie accidental 
suspension of recently killed frogs, by copper hooks, to 
the iron palisades of his garden, when he observed con- 
vulsive movements in the limbs of. the animals, which 
no known pdncjiple could explain. Galvani^ at length, 
ascribed the^ muspular movements to a series of dis- 
charges of a peculiar electricity, inherent and innate 
in living beings. 

Why were ike phenomena just mtnUomd, called Vd- 
taic dectrici^f 

Because V olta proved that they proceeded from the 
contact of the two dissimilar metals (of the hooks and 
palisades) copper and iron, producing such a distuib- 
ance of the electrical equilibrium as was sufficient to 
affect the most delicate of all electroscopes, (measorev 
of electricity) the irritability of a newly-killed froft 
though it was insensible to every electroscope of human 
construction. Galvani, however, proved that mUsc»> 
lar convulsions could be produced in the limbs of dead 
frogs, altogether independent of metals. 
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. Gftlwnism hB» of hte yean given birth to improte- 
iuents that have chapged the &ce of chemical phi* 
loBophy:. One of its most brilhant results is thus 
beautifully illustrated in a Treatise ^on the objects^ 
advantages, and pleasures of science,** attributed to the 
present Lord GlumceHbr t-rr^ It is to the results of the 
rsmaiic: accidentally made upon the twitching in the 
firog's legs, not, however, hastily dismissed and for- 
gotten, but treasured up and pursued- through many an 
eiaborate experimeot and cakiilation, that we owe our 
acquaintance with. the extraordinary metal, liquid-like 
mercury, lighter than water, ^and more inflammable 
than phosphorus, which forms, when it burns, by mere 
exposure to the air, one qf the salts best known in 
camnaerce, and the principal ingredient , ki saltpetre.'' 

ff^hy icas the Vblicdc pile first constructed^ 
Because a slender rod of silver and of zinc, touch- 
ing each other at one of their endist, and at the other 
brought into contact with the nerve and muscle, or 
spine and toes of a dead frog, having excited pow^ul 
convu^ons, it occurred to Volta^that a repetition, on 
a more- extended surface, of that simple series of two 
metals and moisture, might produce a combivied effect, 
csq^ble of being felt by the hiunan hand. Hence, he 
constructed, by regular alternations of silver, zinc, and 
moistened cloth or pasteboard, in a columnar form, 
the electro-chemical pile and battery. The best form 
of the .Voltaic instrument i^ however, that of a trough 
of earthenware, with divisions of the .same materia], 
l[to be filled with dilute acid) ; and the metallic plates 
^ are attached to a bar of wood, so that they can be 
immersed and removed at one operation. Such is 
tiie great apparatus of the Royal lusftitutioo, the most 
powerfOl battery yet consti'ucted in ^Uctro^chtmindl 
vntensity^ The whole surface is 128,000 square inches. 
Mr. repys likewise conetiucted a battery of 3000 
plates for .the London Instimtion; and. Mr. Children 
constructed a vast apparatus, the plates of whi^h 
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were Jtwo feet ^gfat inches wide, ^tod six feet high. 
They were. fastened to a beam sufiqpended by coimterr 
poises from the ceiling of his labori^ory, ao as to be 
easily immersed into, or withdrawn from, the cells of 
the acid. — Brandt. ' \ 

There are six great eras in dectro-^emical science: 
■^l^ Its first discovery by Galvanic 2. Volta's disco- 
very of the contact of dissimilar metals disturbing the 
electric equilibrium. 3. VoitaV invention of &e pile. 
4. The ehemical power of this instrument first observ- 
ed by JM^essrs. Carlisl&,and Nicholson, in the decompo- 
sition of water. ^. The identity of these chem£cal 
effects with those producible by conomon electricity, 
first discovered and demonstrated by Dr. WoUastoo. 
And, lastly, the general laws of electro-chemical de- 
compoMtion and transfer, revealed by Sir Humphrey 
Davy in a series of memoirs equally remarkable for 
genius and industry. — Ure, 

Why 18 electricity' cotiHrmaRy active in.fudure9 
Because general changes in . the form and consti- 
tution of matter, are connected with its electrikad 
states. 

Wiy does U lighieiif - ^ 

Because of the accumulation of electricity in the 
clouds : hence it is, in philosophical parlance, tilled 
the de^tricjlmd. 

The discharge of electricity in a thunder-storm, is 
sometimes only from cloud to cloud ; sometimes fit>m 
the earth to the clouds; and sometimes fix>m the 
clouds to the eaith, as one or other may be positive or 
negative. When aqueous vapour is condensed, the 
doudfl formed are usually more or less electrical ; and 
the earth below them being brought into an opposite 
state, a discharge takes place when the clouds ap- 
proach within a certain distance, r^iiistituting li^-- 
ning. — Brcmde. . . 

fVhy does it thunder ? 

Because of the undulation of tlie jCur* produced by 
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the electric discharge just meotioned f tinuider beoBg 
more or less intense^ and of longer or idiorter duratkm, 
according^ to the quantity of air acted upon, and tiie 
distance of the place where the report Is heard i^om 
the point of the discharge. ^ 

Mr. Brande, from whom we quote diis explanation, 
gires a further iOustration of this idea i'—** Elec^cal 
e^Cts take place in no sensible time: it has been 
fbund that a discharge dirough a circuit of jfeu)* miles 
is instantaneous; but sound moTes at the rate of about 
twelvse utiles in a mmnte. Now, supposing- the light- 
ning to pass through a space of some miles, the explo- 
sion wm- be £rst heard ,from the points of the air 
agitated, nearest to the spectator; it will firadually 
come Irom the more distant parts of the electFicity, 
and, last of all^will be heard firom the remote extre- 
mity : and the different degrees of the a^tation of the 
air, and likeynse the diffidence of the distance, will 
account for the different intensities of the sound, and 
its apparent reverberations and changes." 

JSir H. Davy, in his Ekmenis, says : " In a %dolent 
tlHinder-storm,. when the sound instantly succeeds the 
£ash, the persons who witness the cu'cumstance ajre in 
some 4anger ; when the interval is a quarter of a mi^ 
nute, they are secure," 

Why are poivAed conductors Jhxd. as sqf^guaris to 
hwLdings ? 

Because the fluid or lightning may be atti^ted and 
circulated ^ajpnff them, and thus kept from injuring 
the building, tm at length it reaches the earth as a 

common reservok* . 

in thesexaisea, the conducting rod or rods should be 
of copper or iron, and firom half to three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter. Its jipper end should be elevated 
three or four feet above the Inghest part of the buijd- 
iu^, and all the metallic parts of the roof should be 
connected with the rod, which 'should be perfecd^'conf 
Mtmous throughout, and passing down the side of the 
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buiktingp pencln^ aevmi feet below its foi , 

80 as always to be immersed in a moist stratum of sen], 
or, if poBsibley into water. The leaden water-pipes 
attached to houses often might be made to answer the 
purpose of conductors, especially when tfiick enough 
to resist ftisionv — BranJe* < 

The magBiiif^ent effects of electricity in the thunder- 
stotm, were first experimentally demonstrated by. Jh, 
Franklin, whose whole life was passed in amcdiorating 
the condition of his fellow creatures. 

fVhM %$ £^ finMt an wMoft place in a ihundar- 
storm f 

Because the carbonaeeous matter, or soot, with 
which the chimney is lined,, acts as a conductor for 
the ligfatningi 

ffjiy 18 the mid(Be of an apaftmend (he safest plaet 
dtaing a ihrntder-storm 7 

Because, should a flash of lightning strike^ a build- 
ing, or enter at any of the windows, it will take its 
direction along the wn^Us, without injuring the eentre 
of the room; 

fVhy is bed a place qf tomparatwe Sftfti^ in a ffctm- 

dtr-siorm ? 

Because blankets and feath^s are non-cotiductorBL 
A woollen rug is likewise a non-conductor, but it 
should be removed finom the chinmey. Bell wh«8 
being conductors, are almost always melted in houses 
struck by lighming. 

Why is it Jangetousto take shdter under a tree during 
astormf 

Because the tree is a good conductor, probably ihmi 
vegetation tending to atmospheric electricity, snd the 
immediate vicinity of the tree being niore highly 
electrical, as will be presently shown, [See page 47.) 

The safest situation without dddrs^ during a atorm, 
is within some yards of trM^ tndnpoii tha wrymt wfQH 
that can be selected. 
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Why art ships at sea so often destroyed fty- lightning f 
Because of the great quantity of metal, and parti- 
cularly of iron, which is employed in the rigging; 
niore especially as the metallic masses are there nearly 
Insulated, or connected only by very imperfect con- 
ductcMia. 

These inferences are drawn from an interesting ac- 
count of an accident to the packet ship the New York, 
by lightning, in 18S7. The paper is by Dr. Trail, and 
was communicated to the Royal Society by one of its 
mo9t disEtinffiiifihed fellows, the presient Lord Chancel- 
lor. It Will, of course, be found in the PkUoaopkictd 
IhmsacHons of the year, but, perhaps, more reamly, in 
the ,^ana of Science and Art for 1829. 

fVhy is copper a better material for a conductor than 
mm? 

Because coipper is less liaUe either to fliaion or 
conversion. A rod is also, from its continuity, a better 
fean of conductor than a chain. 

ffhy are (here ^returning" strokes of lightning^ 
Because they are due to the restoration of the natural 
electric state, after it has been disturbed by induction. 
Thus, if a person be brought into a highly electric and 
ne^tive state by induction, from the approximation of 
a body highly charged positively, and then the latter 
be discharged by means having no connexion with th« 
negatively dectrified person, the negative state of the 
latter will be immediately destroyed, and an effect, in 
part analogous to a positive discharge of electricity, 
will be produced. Some of the most serious accidents 
which occur from lightning are supposed to be pro- 
duced in tiiiff^way; not by the mere disturbance of 
electricity in a person only, but of the electricity of 
those bodies with which the person may be in contact, 
and to which he accidentally serves as a conductor. 

For an illustrative narrative of a returning stroke of 
Hghtning, near Paris, in September, 1826, see a paper 
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translated from the- JhmdUa de Ckmie^ia the Quar- 
ieriy Journal of Science for 1826. 

Whif are vitreous tubes occurring in devoted sandtf 
districts, called ^ lightning ttibes f^ 

Because they have been considered as produoed faj 
lightning, which melts the sand to a considerabiie 
depth, so as to form a tube, commonly sinuous, with 
sc^d and smooth walls internally, and rou^ on the 
outside. In 1828, a young German naturalist pre- 
aented' to his academy some of these tubes seventeen 
feet in length. It has been asked how electricity 
could produce effects so intense, and winch have been 
considered so different from those obtained from artifi- 
cial electricity ; but this point has been decided by two 
eminent French chemists' success in forminff fragments 
of tubes perfectly resembling the natural Mghtning 
tubes, only that their walk were less solid, and their 
length less. 

Whfliafce thegymnotuSj or dectne eeljond the torpedo^ 
or dedric eel, a omumbin^ effect when touched^ 

Because of certain smgularly constructed organs 
given to those remarkable animals for the purposes of 
defence, which certain forms of the Voltaic apparatus 
much resemble ; for they -consist of many alternations 
of different substances. These electrical organs are 
much taote abundantly supplied with nerves than any 
other part of the animal, and the too frequent use of 
them IS succeeded by debility and death. — PkUosopkir 
cat J^ransadions^ 1817. 

Towards the close of his valuable life. Sir H. Davy 
dated from Lubiana, lUyria, (1828) an im)x>rtant paper 
containing a summary of his experiments on the tor- 
pedo. It will be found in the PkUosophical TVoyuoe- 
tton^of the year.-^ Among the inferences drawn by Sir 
Htunphry, is ^ a stronger analogy between coumnon 
9ndammal electricity, than between Voltaic and ani- 
mal electricity; and a probability that animal ^ee> 
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trieity will be found of a distinctive «nd peculiar kind.'' 
This opinion, it will be perceived, is at variance with 
the explanioion quoted in the preceding paragraph* 
Again, Sir Humphry observes, "the organ of th© 
torpedo depends for its powers upon the will of the 
animal^ John Hunter has shown how copiously it is 
furnished with nerves* In examining the columnar 
structure of the organ of the torpedo, I have never 
been able to discover arrangements of different con- 
ductors similar to those in gaJvanic combinations ; and 
it seems not improbable that the shock depends upon 
some property developed by the action of the nerves." 

Why do vegetables tend to atmospheric electricity ? 

Because of the action of the charcoal they contain 
upon the oxygen of the air ; and when it is considered 
that on one hand about fifteen grains of charcoal, in 
becoming carbonic acid, gives out sufficient electricity 
to charge a Leyden jar ; and, on the other hand, that 
the charcoal which is contained in vegetables does not 
give out less electricity than charcod which bums 
freely, one may conclude, as direct experiments tend 
to prove, that over a surface of vegetation, 100 metres 
square, moi*e electricity is produced in a day than is 
necessary to charge the strongest electrical battery.— 
M, PoutUet, in {he ^^nnaUs de Ckimie. 

Why is dectricitu hen^wid topUxnts^ 

Because electrified seeds pass more rapidly through 
the first periods of vegetation, than sucn as are not 
etectrified ; and electrmed roses flower more rapidly 
and abundantiy. Plants with pointed leaves and spines 
attract electricity. 

Why is the cubing doum afforests found to dmimsh 
the quantity of rain f 

Because it is supposed to diminish the attraction for 
clouds. 

Why do leeches die suddenly at the approach of or 
during storms f 
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Because of the coagulation of their blood, caused by 
the iiT4>ressiou of thcatmospheric electricity. 

Why is electricUy considered cm important duamad 
agent f 

Because it not only produces an infinite variety of 
changes, but likewise influences ahnost all whicb 
take place. Thus, there are not two substances on the 
surface of the globe that are not in difierent electrical 
relations to each other ; and chemical attraction itself 
seems to be a peculiar form of the eidiibition of elec- 
trical attraction; and wherever the atmosphere, or 
water,^or any part of the surface of the earth gains ac- 
cumulated electricity of a diOerent kind from the con- 
tiguous sm'i^u^es, the tendency of this electricity is to 
produce new arrangements of the parts of these sur- 
faces ; thus, a positively electrified cloud, acting even 
at a great distance on a moistened stone, tends to 
attract its oxygenous or acidifom^ or acid ingredients, 
and a negatively electrified cloud has the same effect 
upon its earthy alkaline, or metaUic matter; and the 
silent and slow operadon of electricity is much more 
important in the economy of nature,, than its grand 
and impressive operation in li^tning and thimder. 
The chemical agencies of water and air are assisted by 
those of electricity ; and their joint efifects, combined 
with tliose of gravitation, and ceitain mechanical ones, 
are sufficient to account for the results of time. — Sir 
H. Davy's Consolations in JVavd, 

Why are magnetism and electricity^ iohich had letig 
been studied as separate branches ofscienccy now t^tdbk- 
allyblended? 

Because all the phenomena of magnetic polarity, 
attraction, and repulsion, have at length been resolved 
into one general fact, that two currents of electriciiy 
moving in the same direction repel, a^d in contraiy 
directions attract, each other. — Herschd, 

Hence, the magnetic effects of electricity constitute 
a new branch of science, under the title of eUdro- 
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magnetism. The more popnlar phenomena of nuig- 
netism, which it will be our object to explain, do not, 
however, belong strictly to chemical inquiry ; we may 
therefore reserve their illustration for a morje fitting / 
occasion. 

LIGHT AND FLAME. 

Why may light cmd air he said to constitvie a portion 
qf our earth ? 

Because of their absorption by the earth. Thus^ 
the light emitted by burning coals, (which ar^ gene- 
rally admitted to be of vegetfible origin) has. undoubt- 
edly been condensed in them by a process of nature 
which bids defiance to conjecture. — Mr, Detroaier of 
Manchester. 

IVhy does a fire give out wanrdh 9 

Because the heat is radiated ; there being but little 
connexion with the immediate conducting power of the 
air ; thus, if ^ concave metallic mirror be held opposite 
the fire, a heating and luminous focus will be obtained. 

Him is ice produced in India {as described in 
pageM)? 

Because, ehiefiy, of the high radiating powers of 
the dry straw which is strewed in the inclosures^ con- 
taining the water in shallow didhes. Cdlm and serene 
nights are most favourable to this operation, and it is 
necessary that the straw should be dry; for, when 
wetted, the production of cold is prevented ; a circum- 
stance which shows that evaporation is not the cause 
of the diminished temperature. We quote tins from 
Brande, although the conclusions do not coincide whh 
the opinion quoted from Amott, lit page 3^ 

Why are certain rays of fht sun termed decompoS' 
ing^ 

Because they have a tendency to interfere with the 
chemical constitution of bodies. Besides this Idnd of 
rays^ it is ascertained there are two others ; the calori- 

FART v. p 
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fic, or heating rays; and the luminous, or colounfic 
rays, which produce vision and colour. 

Sir H. Davy has, in some general facts of great 
interest, traced an analogy between the effects of the 
sun's rays and the ageacies of electricity. 

Why art ike terms red-hot and white-hot used ? 

Because, when bodies are rendered luminous by 
great elevation of temperature, tha light which they 
emit often appears dependent upon the heat to which 
they are subjected. There are, however, certain 
bodies which, at high temperatures, are remarkable 
for the qu&ntity and extreme brilliancy of their light, 
independent oi actual combustion ; thid is the case 
with several of the earths, but more especially with 
lime, a small ball of which, about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, being ignited in the flame of alcohol 
urged by oxyg^;i gas, emits light ; having about thirty- 
seven times the intensity of an Argand lamp burner. — 
Brande. 

Lieutenant Drummond has proposed to appty thiff 
principle to the improvement of the illumination of 
light-houses ; by substituting ^ for the Argand bumen 
a small ball of luQe ignited by the combustion of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen." His experiments are described 
in the Philosophieai TremsactUmSy 1890, as follows : — 

** From this small ball, only three-eights of an inch 
in diameter, so brilliant a light, is emitted, that it 
equals in quantity about thirteen Ai^gand lamps, or 
120 wax candles; while, in intensity or intrinaie 
brightness^ it cannot be less than 260 times that c^ an 
Argand lamp. These remarisable results are deduced 
from a series of experiments made lately at the Trinity 
House ; and, having been repeated with every precau- 
tion, and by diflerent individuals, there seems no reascm 
to doubt their accuracy. In the best of our revc^ving 
lights, such as that of Beachy Head, there are no 'lee» 
than thirty reflectors, ten on each side. If, then, a 
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sin^ reflector, illuminated by a lime ball, be substitu- 
ted for each of these tcB, the effect of the three would 
be twenty-six times greater than that of the thirty. 
On accotmt of the smaller divergence of the former it 
would be necessary to double their numberi placing 
them in a hexagon instead of a triangle. In this case 
the expense is estimated at nearly the same. This 
method was tried lately at Purfleet in a temporary light- 
house, erected for the purpose of exjieriments by the 
corporation of the Trinity House, and its superiority 
over all the other lishts with which it was contrasted, 
was fully ascertained and acknowledged." 

Why are light and heat necessary to the extsience of 
plants^ 

Because, in the sunshine, vegetables decompose the 
carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, the carbon of 
which is absorbed and becomes part of their organized 
matter ; and the oxygen, which is the other constituent, 
is thrown oK 

Why do not plants Jlovrish in (he dark ? 

Because no oxygen is then produced by them, and 
no carbonic acid alasorbed. 

Light exercises a very remarkable influence upon 
the irritability pf the sensitive plant. Thus, if a sen- 
sitive plant be f^acedin complete darkness, by carrying 
it within an opaque vessel, it will entirely, lose its irri- 
tability, and tliat in a variable time, according to a 
certain state of depression or elevation of the surround- 
ing temperature. 

Again, Mr. Burnet finds that when a sensitive plant 
has been made to droop, if the part in which the 
moving power resides is blackened so as to absorb the 
light of the sun, the ^restoration of the plant to its 
natural state is very much longer before it takes place. 
He also finds that at the moment the expansion at the 
ibot of the leaflets, or othar parts, is touched, to pro- 
duce the motion of the plant, it changes colour. — 
PhUos. Mag. • 
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Why art certain bodies said to he phosphorescetd ? 

Because, when heated to a certain point beloTV in- 
candescence, (an exceedingly high temperature 'with- 
out tlte production of any gasj they become luminous, 
without undergoing combustion. Oil,,W8Xf sperma- 
ceti, and butter, when nearly boiling, are lununous. — 
BramU* 

Why art other dosses of phosphorescent bodies caUed 
solar phosphori ? 

Because they become luminous when removed into 
a dark rooih after having been exposed to the sunshine. 
Of diis description are Canton's, Baldwin^s, and the 
Bolognian phosphorus, the latter nained from its dis- 
covery by a shoemaker of Bologna. — Brandt, 

Wohler, a German chemist, recommends, as likely 
to give phosphorus at a very cheap rate, to distil, by a 
strong heat, ivory black with half its weight of fine 
sand and cliarcoal powder. A silicate of lime is 
formed, and the carbonic oxide and phosphorus come 
t)ver. 

Dr. Baclte, of Philadelphia, stateg, that at the tem- 
peratura of sixty degrees Fahrenheit, or upwards^ 
carbon in the form of luiimal charcoal, or lamp-black, 
eauscK the inflammation of a sdck of phosphorus pow- 
dered witl) it ; the efl^t takes plaoe either m. the opoi 
air, or in a close receiver of a moderate size. 

Bodies spotdameously phosphorescent belong to an- 
other class. Among tnese are the flesh of sut-water 
fish just before it putrifies, and decay«d wood. The 
glow-worm and the lautem-fly, certain shell-fish, me- 
Susse, &:c. are also luminous when ative ; and the hun- 
dred- legsed wonn, and some other worms and insects, 
shine brilliantly when illtiminated. These phenomena, 
as well as the phosphorescence of the sea, will, how- 
ever, he explained elsewhere. 

The phosphorescence of fish has already been 
noticed, and attributed to animalculsB during pixtrefae-' 
turn; whereas, from the e^iperiments of Canton, and 



•f Dr. Holme, it appetirB that <^«ear.iiBh become kimi« 
n<HiB in aboiit twelve^ hours afber death, that i( increasea 
tiM jtatrefiH^tioD is eridetit, and diat it then deenaflea.** 

n^ mojfflaiwt in ferieralbe rtgarM as lumkunu 
gaseous mAUrf v 

Because hy<&t>£eii gas, probably, fumisbes-fhe purett 
ikutne which can be exhibited ; Tor the flames of bodies 
wluchenMt much Hght, derive that power fh>m «cM 
matter which is intensely ignited and diffiised through 
diem, and which in erdinary flames, as oiTgMi tallow, 
wax, oil, &c. consists of finely-divided diarcoaL— 
Branded 

Dr« Ure, speaking of ** the uatqre of flame, and of 
the relation between the light and heat wh^cfa compoae 
it,'* says, *^The flame of ecnnbustiUe bOifies may, in all 
eases, be considered as the combustion oT.an explome 
mixture of inflammable gas or vapour w>th air. It 
cannot be regarded as a mere combustion at the sor-* 
^ce of contact of the inflammaUe matter. This fiict 
is proved by liolding a. taper, or a piece of burning 
{^oeph<Mrus within a flame made by the combustion of 
akohoL The flame of the taper, or of the phoBi^oma, 
will appear, in the e^itre of the other flame, proving 
that thene is osi^^en even in its interior part. . 

' Why doU spwd ^ tsine sometimes burn wiUi varioUt 
tcioured^flamesf 

Becanse of its admixture with difierocit substances. 
Thus, irom borax ir acquires a greemsh y^Uew tiat ; 
nitre, and the soluble salts of bar^%^ cause it to bum 
ydlotv^ and those of atrontin jpve it a be*utifui fose 
colour ; copper salts impart a Sne.grteni 

Dr. Ure, in his valuable Dictionary ef CkemiMnk 
(eillt 1890) gives the following recipe for the hemimSi 
redjtrtwtw so ef&cdvely used lo md stage ei^t at 
the thei^res :--40 parts dry ^rale of stro^ttia, 19 pMI 
finely powdered sulphur, 5 parts eUov^e of |io iiiii» 
(hyper-oxymmiate] and 4^ parts sulphuret of antunony. 
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Powder the liro latter fleparately in a inortar, and dieii 
mix them on iMiper; anier wkoch add them to the 
other ingredients, previously powdered ead miKed. 
No other kind of mixture than rubbing together on 
paper is required. Sometimes, a little realgar is added 
to the siriphuret o£ andmony ; and frequently, when 
the £re bums dim and badly, a very small quantity of 
finely powdered chareoal, or lamp^blacky wiU make it 
perfect .. 

Mlny is working in coal mines sometimes JaUd (9 
ffdners f 

Because of the carburetted hydi-ogeH gas, or damp, 
aod noxious exhalations, during the working of the 
coalsy from fissures or cracks in the beds^ when this 
has accumulated^so as to form oue-thirteenth of the at* 
mosphere of the mine, it becomes explosive by a light- 
ed candle or any kind of fiame. By miners, this gas 
is called Jare^dampy to distinguish it from caiiionic acid 
gas, which they call choke-^tkunp. 

The late Mr. Spedding, having observed that the ex- 
plosive dampxoudd only be kindted by flame, and was 
not liable to be set on fire b^ red-hot iron, iknt by the 
sparks produced by the collision of^int and steel, in- 
vented a machine, in which, while a steel wheel was 
tunied round with very rapid motion, flints - were ap 
plied to it, and by the abundance of fiery sparks emit- 
ted, the mmers were enabled to carry on their work in 
pfaices where the flame of a laAq> or candle would oc- 
eaffion dreadful explosiona 

Wh^ is ike sctfet^-Uanp so called ? 

Because it consists of a lamp surrounded l^ a wire* 

Sauze, which, by confining the flame from the fire- 
amp, without intercepting '^e li^t, eneblee the 
Biiners to work in safety; and whie^ in gratitade to 
ki iUustriouff inventor, Sir IL Devt, is. m nuakiir di»> 
tiieti cafltd <^ Z>0^. 



Wily does the win-wuzem^mt^xj^ 
Beoftuse the meraes of the gftuze Are ofaack a 
fliKe idiat a tene <^ the gas attempting to peas through 
ky is eo cooled by the heat-idi)sorbtii^ and heat-^eon- 
dueting power of the metal, a? to ^ extinguished ; 
or, in lewer words, the temperature of the flame is 
so much lowered as to be insufficient to isnite the 
inflammable mixture on the outside. This is shown 
by bringing down a piece of fine Inass or inm wire* 
gauze apon the flame of'^ candle ; or, what answers 
better, upoii an inflamed jet of eoal gas, it will, as it 
were, cut the^ame in half. That the eooled gaseous 
matter passes through, may be shown by again lighting 
it upon the upper surface. 

Mr. Brando further illustrates this principle, by sup-> 
ponng the flame of a common laitip to be everywhere 
properly surrounded with wire-gauze, and in that state 
immersed in an explosire gaseous mixture^ (like the 
flp^-damp) it will be inadequate to its inflammation; 
diat part only being burned which is trt^tn the cage ; 
ConvmuiHcation to the inflamiBable air tcithout being 
prevented by the cooKng power of the metallic tissue ; 
so that, by such a lamp, the exploave mixmre will be 
consumed, but cannot be exploded. - 

The apertures in the sauze should not be more 
than one-twentiedi of an mch square ; in the woridng 
model which Sir Humphry Davy sent to the mtne% 
there were 748 apertures in the square inch. 

The above is the explanation of the principle, by, 
and from the reasoUidgs of, the ingenicius uiventor 
himself!^ — ^Som«^ facts known to Signer G. Libri, of 
Florence, wer^ however, at varinnce i^ith this hypo- 
tfaens, and he found, upon trial, that when single rods 
ifere made to approach a flame, the latter was alwi^ 
Inflected on all mdes from the rod, as if repeHed by it; 
Old that this eflect was independent of the conducting 
power of the rod,Vhether good or bad. The amount 
of inflection or repulsion Was directly as the maas, and 
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inyeniely as the diptanee from the flame. It was Aot 
duniiikbed by iBcreaaiii^ the t^mperatufe <^ the rod 
evesk to Buefa a.degree as to render it aearoely fMaaible 
for it toubstnct BByof the ealonc. In &Gty when two 
flames are made to af^roach each other there is a 
mutual repuisioD, altliouffh their proximity JQcreosea 
tiie temperatinre, iziatead of diminishiiig it* From 
diese principles, Signor L. says, the theory ^^le 
safety lamp is easily deduced. A metallic wire exert* 
mg, according to its diameter and its own nature, a 
constant repid^ion upon flame, it is evident that two 
parallel wires so near each other as not to exceed the 
distance of twice the radius of ttoi sphere of repuliaoD, 
will not permk a flame to insinuate . itself between 
them, unless it he imf>elled by n force superior to the 
iBtansity of repulsion. If to these two wires others be 
added, a tissue is formed impenetrable to ^ame, espe- 
cially wh^ the conducting power of the wires adds Us 
influence to that of die r^ulsion. He conceives that, 
from the views above stated, "the number of cross or 
horizontal wires in Davy's lamps are unnecessarily 
large; and that by rejecting dl of these excepting 
A nuniber suffi^ent^o secure the flrmness of tl» tis- 
sue, the lamp would afibrd aa great a security as at 
wesent,\aud»at the same time, difluse a much ^greater 
light — this opinion he has verifled by actual expm- 
ment. 

Again^ a Mr. DiHon, an ingenious writer on pnc- 
tical science, maintains, in opposition to 8ir Humphrey 
Davy, that the Davy lamp acts by its heat and rare- 
ftction, not .from the flame being cooled by the wiie- 
gauze covering. He shows, bya sim{^ ^perimrat, 
that the Davy lamp is not safe in a current of liydro- 
wsB^ or carburetHed hydrogen gas, which^ if steadify 
directed on the flame of thelanu) fifom abladder and 
atop-cockfbyeooUng the tutre-gonze, brhigs the flama 
<of the lamp through thei gauze to the month of the 
aloiHiock, even should there W m ibldi of faun 
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BtterTening. He ^ows also, by immerBU^ the lamp, 
when cold and newly-lifted, into a jar of dense 
hydrogen, or carburetted hydrogen gas, or an ejqplo- 
siye mixtiire with atmospheric air, that explosion 
takes place inside and outside of the lamp ; whereas, 
when the lamp has burnt sufficiently loug to heat 
the wire-gauze, no explosion takes place on the 
out^de of the lamp. These experiments appear 
ineoQtroyertible in support of his theory, which is, 
"thai the tmre^ffaiae is martby the rapid receiver and 
the retam&r of heat, and that it is ike calorie in. its 
meshes tphich presents the Jlame of the lamp from 
being Jed by the oxygen of the atmosphere on the 
otdstde/* 

Mr. Dillon increases the heat of the lamp, and places 
on it a shield of taic to protect it fix>m a. current, 
and, upon his theoiy, the sha^ or workings of iron 
and coal mines may be lighted with gas with perfect 
safety, protecting the flame with wire gauze and a 
(Urcular shield of talc 

The explosions from fire-damp are truly terrific. 
Sir H. Dayj says, ^ when this gas has accumulated in 
any part of the gallery or chamber of a mine, so as to 
be mixed, in certain proportions, with common air, the 
presence of a lighted caudle, or lamp, causes it to ex* 
plode, and to destroy, injure, or burn, whatever -is ex- 
posed to its violence. The miners are either unme-^ 
diately killed by the ex|»losion, and thrown, with the 
horses and machinery, through the diaH into the air, 
— the mine becoming, as it were, an enormous piece of 
artillery, from which they are projected^or, they are 
graduedly suffocated, and undergo a more paiitful death, 
from the carbonic acid (choke damp) and nitrogen re* 
maining in the mine after the ex[HOsion of tiie fire- 
damp ; or what, though it appears the mildest, is per* 
haps the most severe rate, — they are burned or maimed, 
and often rendered incapable of labour, or of healthy 
enjoyment, for life." 
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A comparative statement has been made of die num- 
ber of explosions in coal mines, and the deaths occa- 
flioned by tliem, during the ten years which preceded, 
and the ten years which succeeded, the introduction of 
the Davy-lamp ; from which it appears that 

Fiom 180$ to 1816 there were 9 £xploa. S34DeatlM. 
1817 1823 - - 19 3e0 

Excess ■inoe the introduction of the Davy 10 76 

This excess is accounted for by the workmen relying 
ISO much on the Danfu, that, under its protection, they 
now work in places where they would not have ibrmer- 
ly ventured to take a light. Inattention to the stale 
of the lamps doubdess contributes to the lamentable 
total. 

Mr. Brande judiciously observes, that as their safety 
" entirely depends upon the pei€ect state of the wire- 
gauze, and upon the non-existence of any aperture or 
channel sufficiently large to admit of the passaee of 
flame, they should, when in use in a coal mine, be in- 
spected daily, to ensure their soundness in these res- 
pects. In gas-manufactories, spiriwwarehouses, and 
L aU cases %^k inflamm^le vapoun o/^ an 
likely to be generated, as in the examination of fool 
sewers and £ains, it is obvious that these lamps ara 
importantly apphcable." 

ffky dajiremmj by the proieoHon o/MdhS^t mcambu$- 
t&le ctoft andunre-gatae, remain ^or two or three mmuta 
compUtely emfehp^ inflames^ toilhout injury f 

Because, f)enlous as their situation may appear, they 
are supplied in some way with pure air. M. Gay Lus- 
sac observes, that when a furnace is heated so as to 
flame and smoke, the air within is entirely deprived of 
o^gen ; and therefore it is certain, that if the imme- 
diate action of the flames were guarded off by the wire- 
pauze, still it would be impossible to sustain res|^ra6oQ 
m the midst of them. There are several ways of ac- 
counting for the requisite supply of air; and one which 
M. Gay Lussac suggests appears the most probable: 
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viz. that the men are sui^ied by a current of fi^erii 
air fix>En the space between the two garments. Besides 
this, we cannot suppose that their heads are con- 
stantly enveloped in die flames, and they, of course, 
find favourable moments for breathing; again, the 
power of suspending the breath is also an excellent 
resource, which every fireman ought by practice to ac- 
quire. The fireman has another difficulty to contend 
with, ill the dense volumes of smoke^ which prevent his 
breathing, blind his sight, and consequently retard his 
exertions.. To obviate this, it has beea proposed to 
furnish a supply of air fix>m a portable reservoir ; or 
by means of a flexible tube, rising fix)m the feet to the 
mouth, tlirough which the fresh air would naturally 
rise, as the heated air escaped above. — PkU. Mag. IdSu. 

Why does amadou, or German ixtider, readihi in/Umve 
Jromjiird and steel, or from the sudden condensation of 
airf 

Because it consists of a vegetable substance found 
on old trees, boiled in water to extract its soluble parts, 
then dried and beat with a mallet, to loosen its tex- 
ture ; and lasdy, impregnated with a solution of nitre. 
— Ure, 

^ Why is a piece of paper lighted, by holding U in the 
air which rushes out of a common lamp-glassf 

Because of the high temperature of the current of 
air above the flame, the condensation of which is by 
the chimney of the glass. 

Why does heated platinum wirej ^placed round the 
wick of a spirit-lamp f continue to give light and heat^ 
though without Jlamef 

.Because of the vapour of the spirit; the heat never 
becoming sufficiently intense to produce its inflamma- 
tion. This discx>very, by Davy, ultimately gave rise 
to the formation of a lamp, which, containing alcohol, 
and prepared at the place of the wick with a piece of 
spongy platinum, or, as Dobereiner calls it, sub-oxide 
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of platinum, or some other form of that metal, gre- 
duidly converted the whoie of the alcohol into acetic 
acid. 

The lamp in this form has been used far a night- 
lamp : it gives light enough to see the tim&4>y a watch 
held close to it ; and if more light be required, a piece 
of am^oii may be careAiUy inflamed at it, and then 
a Ught procured in the usual way. Mr. Batkk proposes 
to use Eau de €k)logne in place of common spirit of 
wine, and finds, tlMit then the fragrance difilised is 
veiy grateful ; being, infact, occasioned by^the actual 
formation of aromatic vinegar, during the whole time 
the lamp bums^ 

COMBUSTION. 

Wh^ are certain bodies combustiMe ? . 

Because of an intense chemical action which takeff 
place in tiiem, and is connected with their electrical 
energies ; "for, all bodies which powerfolly act upon 
each other, are In the opposite electrical' states of posi' 
tive and negative ; and the disengagement of heat and 
light, (which characterizes combustion) may depeod 
upon the annihilation of those oppoate statea vmicb 
happens whenever they combine." — Brande, 

Sir H. Diavy htos asserted, *< that in any case com- 
bustion is merely the appearance produced, when sub- 
stances, which have perhaps suu stronger attracdoD 
for each o^ierthan quick-lime and water, are com- 
bining chemically, to as to become heated, at least, to 
the degree of incandescence. During the phenome- 
non, there is not, as was formerly supposed, something 
altogether coui^med and destroyed, or something call- 
ed phgisUm escaping ; the substaiices concern^ are 
but assuming a new rorm and arrangement 

Of the sumtances called combusdble, there are only 
a few jvhich will begin to unite or bum at the eommon 
temperature of our globe, the odiers requiring to be at 
some higher and peculiar temperature^ Thus, phoff- 
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phorus begins to bum at ISO'', sulphur at 55C, char- 
coal at 750°, hydrogen at 800° ; it appearing, that up to 
these temperatures, the attraction of the atoms among 
themselves is sufficient to resist the other attraction, or 
that of oxygen. But when the combustion once begins, 
the temperature, from the effect of the combustion it- 
self^ rises instantly, much beyond the degree necessary 
for the commencement of the process. Oxygen and 
hydrogen, which begin to bum or combine at 800°, 
produce a flame of as uitense heat as human art can 
excite. — Amott. 

Why art other hodiesj cu a stone, or brick, termtd hir 
comhustiblt ? 

Because, when heated, they undergo no change ex- 
cept an augmentation of temperature, and when left 
to themselves, they soon cool again, and become as at 
first. But, with combustible bodies, the case is very 
different When heated to a certain degree in the 
open air, they suddenly become much hotter of them- 
selves, and continue for a considerable time intensely 
hot, sending out a copious stream of coloric and light 
to the surrounding bodies. This emission, after a cer- 
tain period, begins to diminish, and at last ceases al- 
together. The combustible boidy has now undergone 
a complete change, — ^it is converted into a substance 
possessing very cufierent properties, and no longer ca- 
pable of combustion. — ThMtiaon. 

Again, of substances burning in air, those which 
are originally aeriform, as coal gas, or which, on being 
heated are va]>ourised or rendered aerifmin, before 
their union with the oxygen of the atmosphere takes 
place, as oil or wax, assume the appearance of flame; 
viz. the aeriform particles usually invisible, are rais- 
ed to the incandescent temperature; but when the 
substance combining with the oxygen remains solid, 
while its pailicles are gradually hfted away by the 
oxygen acting only at the surface of their mass, it ap- 
pears during the whole time only as a red-hot stone. 

PART v. Q 
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The latter ie the case of charcoal, coke, Welch stone, 
coal, &c. while in the case of wood, common coal, &c 
a greater or less portion of the inflammable matter, is, 
by the heat of the combustion, converted into vapour, 
and produces the beautiful appearance of flame. 

Men, now grown familiar with prodigies, have al- 
most ceased to be moved by them ; but few persons 
can resist a feeling^ of wonder and admiration w^hen 
chemistry, in its progress of discovery, every now and 
then calls forth the hidden spirit of combustion in 
some new or less familiar guise ; — for instance, when 
a piece of iron wire, lighted as a taper in oxygen 
gas, bums with such resplendent brilliancy ; or, when 
phosphorud, similarly placed, throws aroimd its over- 
powering flood of flame ; or, when small portions of 
the metal -called potassium, being cast upon the sur- 
face of water, become as beads of most intense light, 
running about there, and crossing as in a merry dance ; 
— or, lastly, when flames produced fhwn particular 
substances are seen risiug deep-tinged with most vivid 
and beautiful colours. — AmoU, 

Why dots a commtinfirt smoke f 

Because of the vapour of the water from the mois- 
ture of the fuel ; and. the carburetted hydrogen and 
bituminous substances, formed during combustion by 
the union of the hydrogen of the combustible whfa 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

Why does a draught support afire ? 

Because it flows towards the fire-place, to occupy 
the vacancy left by the air that has undergone decom- 
position, and which, in its turn, becomes decomposed 
also. Hence, a supply of caloric is furnished without 
intermission^ till the whole of the combustible is satti- 
rated with oxygen. — Parkes, 

Why do not coals, ufood^ S^c. being combusHhUs^ iakt 
fire on exposure to the air ? 

Because Ml such bodies require to have a certain 
preparatory temperature before beginning to combine 
^vith the oxygen of die atmosphere. 
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Why is hecU produced by eombustion ? 

Because of the decomposition of the oxygen gas 
of the atmosphere ; for, as the oxygen combines with 
the combustible body, it disengages the caloric which 
is held when in the state of a gaseous substance. Or, 
to speak with more precision, the act of combustion 
effects a real analysis of atmospheric air ; for while 
the oxygen combines with the combustible, the caloric, 
in the rorm of sensible heat,, is thrown off in every 
direction. — Parkes. 

Why do lamps tvith mcmy wicks, placed near each 
44ker, give much more light than the scone number of 
wicks iDovldy ifpUiced in separate lamps f 

Because die ught given out by a combustible body 
is in proportion to the elevation of temperature ; and 
in this case the many wicks communicate heat to each 
other. 

Why is oxygen a powerful supporter of combustion^ 

Because it is more abundantly diffused throughout 
nature than any of the other elementary bodies ; it 
forms eight-ninths of the weight of water, about one- 
fifth of the weiffht of the atmosphere, and a relative 
proportion of me earthy and mineral bodies which 
rorm the solid matter of the globe. Hence, it is pre- 
sent everywhere, and ready to unite itself with any 
matter exposed to it at the necessary temperature. 

Why is oxygen gas called vital air ? 

Because it is a power&l supporter of respiration. * 
Thus, a small animal confined in oxygen gas, lives 
thrice as long as when confined in the same bulk of 
common air ; but we are not thence to conclude that 
it is fit for the support of life ; on die. contrary, an ani- 
mal made to breathe oxygen for any length of time, 
falls a sacrifice to excess of arterial action ; and afi;er 
death, the blood in the veins- is found as florid as that 
in the arteries. — Brande. 

e2 
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Why is if, considered that oxygen unites toith Ihe com- 
bustible body in the act of burning? 

Because, if a subetaiice be burnt in a sufficient 
quantity of oxygen gas, in a close vessel, and the pro- 
duct preserved, the whole will be found to be increas- 
ed in weight exactly in proportion to the oxygen gas • 
consumed, and the combustible body will then have 
become incombustible. — Parkes. 

Fourcroy observes, " this view of combustion autho- 
rises us to divide almost all the productions of nature 
into two grand classes; one of combustible bodies, 
tlie other of bodies already burnt ; in the masses and 
action of the former ^we discern the causes of mflam- 
mable meteors, the pei*petual alteration of the surface 
of the eai'th, volcanoes, &c. In the existence of the 
tatter we perceive tlie source of the number and diver- 
sity of acids, saline compounds, oxides, aiid metalhc 
salts, which vary in a thousand ways the appearance 
of ores, &C." 

Why is not a goUei, when pushed into water wiJOi the 
mouth dowrvuHwdSy JUted toith water ? 

Because the air in tlie goblet resists the entrance 
- of the water ; and, if the goblet be inverted over a 
floating lighted taper, this will continue to float under 
it, and to bui-n in the contained air, however deep in 
the water it be carried, exhibiting the cuhous phe- 
nomenon of a light below water, and itself an emblem 
of the living inmate of a diving bell, which is merely 
a larger goblet, with a man instead of a candle.— 
Amott, 

Why is the name fud given ordy to the substances 
which comMne with oxygen,' and not to the oxygen H- 
setn 

Because, probably, the former being solid or liquid, 
and therefore more obvious to sense, were known as 
producers of combustion long before the existence of 
the aeriform ingredient was even guspected.— *4r»iott. 
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Hl^ doef a coiuff e or lamp smoke ? 

Because the heat produced by it is not sufficient to 
effect the total combuatioa of the carbon, which rises 
in its flame. — JtmotL 

SPONTANEOUS COMBITSTION, ' 

JFky are htmum bodks sometimes destroyed &y sponr 
taneovs combtisHon f 

Because of a new arrangement of the muscles, ten- 
dons, viscera, &c. ; or new products originating from 
their degeneration. 

Numerous instances of this mortal catastrophe are 
recorded. M. Julia de Fontenelle, in a paper lately 
read to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, describes 
fifteen cases, from the details of which the following 
general results are obtained : — 

1^ Generally those who have died by spontaneous 
combijistion, have indulged in excess of spirituous 
liquors. 2. The combustion is almost always general, 
but in some cases it may be partial. 3. It is rare 
amongst men ; and the women have in almost every 
ease been aged. 4. The body and the viscera have 
always been burnt, whilst the feet, hands, and crown 
of the head have almost always been saved. 5. Al- 
though it is known by experience that a very large 
quantity of wood is requisite to burn a corpse, tins 
particular kind of incineration occurs without inflcun- 
mg the most combustible substances of an ordinaiy 
kind near it. 6, It has not been shown, in any case, 
that the presence of fire is necessary to commence 
tibis kind of combustion. 7. Water, instead of extin- 
guishing the flame, appears to give k more activity ; 
and when the flame has disappeared, the combustion 
proceeds wit^in^ 8. They occur more frequentiy hi 
winter than in summer. 9. The cure of general com- 
bustions has never been eflected ; but sometimes that 
oi partial ones. 10. Those seized with combustion 
jeOEperience a censatii^ of strong internal heat 11* It 

V 3 
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is suddenly developed and consutnes the body in a 
few hours. 12. Those parts not reached by tiie fire, 
are aifected by gangrene. 13. A putrid degeneration 
ensues, which causes gangrene. 14. Th^ residue of 
^is pombustioD is composed of grea£fy cinders, and an 
unctuous matter. 

Professor Jameson observes, in substance, upon this 
interesting question : "jive are of opinion that, in some 
subjects, and chiefly in women, there exists a general 
condition of the body, which, conjoined with the ex- 
treme debility occasioned by age, a life of little acti- 
vity, and the abuse of spirituous liquors, may give rise 
to a spontaneous combustion. But we are fiir from 
cx>nsidering as the material cause of this combustion, 
either alcohol, or hydrogen, or a superabundance of 
fat If alcohol plays a prominent part in this com- 
bustion, it is by contributing to its production: that 
is to say, it produces, along with the other causes men- 
tioned, the de^neration of which we have spoken, 
which gives nse to new products of a highly com- 
bustible nature, the reaction of which determines the 
combustion of the body." 

A curious case of the combustion of both hands only, 
in which the patient recovered, is related in- the Medi- 
cal Journal^ loSO. 

CHARCOAL. 

Why do varums tooods afford dxffer&ni quantiiUs of 
charcoal f 

Because of their different durability ; those most 
abundant in cliarcoal and earthy matter are the most 
pennanent ; while those that contain the largest por- 
tion of the gaseous elements are the most peri^al^ 
Among British trees, die chestnut and oak are the 
most permanent, and the chesmut affords rather more 
charcoal than the oak. 

The beams of the theatre at Hercukneum i;?ere 
conrcrted into charcoal by the lava which oterdow«d 
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lliflt cky ; and during the lapse of seyenteen hundred 
years the charcoal has remained as entire as if it had 
been formed but yesterday ; and it will proh^ly con- 
tinue so to the end of the world. The incorruptibility 
of charcoal was known in the most ancient times : the 
fiimous temple at Ephesus was built upon wooden 
piles, which have been charred on the oulaide, to pre- 
serve them. — WaiiwCi Chemical EsscMt* 

A new process ff)r mauu&cturing charcoal, is to fill 
all the interstices in the heap of wood to be charred, 
with powdered charcoal ; the product is equal in qual- 
ity. The effect is produced by preventing much of 
the access of air which occurs in the ordinary method. 
The volume of charcoal is increased a tenth, and its 
weight a tenth. — BuUciin Unwersdy 1830. 

Professor Silliman, in his Journal, (1830) savs, that 
in the United States, wood is charred in brick-kilns^ 
with openings at the top and sides, under regulation ; 
and the charcoal thus obtained is ezceedin^y good, 
and more abundant than by the old mode of burning. 

Wood has also been charred at low temperatuxes. 
Thus, ou making extracts, in wooden vessels, with 
steam of very moderate pressure, all the apparent 
effects of burning ma^ be produced ; but the carboni- 
zation of the wood is not so complete as by flame. 
This fact is practically illustrated in the PhUoiapkicai 
Magazine, 1830. 

The application of charcoal to various purposes .of 
domestic economy has been already noticed in Part I 
of the present work.* 

Why (foes heeded charcoei produce conAusUon^ 

Because the niutual cohesion of its particles is so 

weakened, that is, the particles are so repelled and 

separated from each other, that their attraction for the 

oxygen in the air around is allowed to operate, and 

* 8m Domtno Sciswcs, p. 6. 
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Ibey oombiae with that ezygen, so as to produee tin 
above phenoiuenoiiL 

Why does charcoai increase in weighi on exposvtrt (9 
the air cifler burning ? 

Bec^uaa jl jp 9 vevy hygrometric sabBtance, and 
therefore absorbs air a&d moisture in considerable 
quantity. — Srande* 

Why do sailors at sea fkroto pieces of hwmJt biscuit tn 
bad water '^ 

Because it serves as charcoal in destroying the 
putrid flavour of the water, and rendering it compa^ 
ratively fresh. 

Why does fresh charred wood, or chaixoal^ improfft 
the flavour of spirits ? 

Because it destioys the essential oil, or empyreu* 
matic flavour which the spirit may have contracted in 
distiMation. 

OUNPOWBER. 

Why do mixed ff^^, sulphur, and charcoalj or gun- 
powder, explode ufuh heal; whereas, while eddy they 
may he mixed together most intimately without any 
chcmgef 

Beisause, by the change of temperature, and the 
consequently altered relative attractions of the differ- 
eat substances, a new chemical arrangement of them 
takes place with the intense combustion and expanaon 
which constitute the exploi^on. 

The proportions of the ingredients of gunpowder 
vary. The following are those usually employed — 

OcMPtunon Bboccing Sbogting M)ner« 
£owdor. Powder. Powder. POwd«r. 
Saltpetre 75.0 78 76 65 



CiNtrcoal 


13.5 


19 


15 


15 


fialptuir 


12.5 


HO 


a 


90 



The latter contains the smallest quantity of sal^tre^ 
as it requires less quickness or strength. The ingre- 
4ients are per/ec% mixed, moistened, beaten into a 
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cake, which is afterwards broken up, granulated, 
dried, and for the finest powder, polished by attrition. 
— Grande, 

Why is iron excluded from potockr toorks ? 

Because it is liable to cause sparks by a blow. Brass 
and copper have been recommended in its places but 
Col. Aubert has remarked that brass can inflame pow- 
der, and -has made expeiiments on the subject before 
a committee, the result of which is as follows : — In- 
ilammatiou of the powder takes place when tlie blow 
is given by iron against iron ; iron against brass ; brass 
against brass : iron against marble ; lead against lead, 
or against wood, when the blow is produced by a 
leaden ball shot from a fire-arm. As yet, powder has 
not been inflamed by the blow of an iron hammer 
against lead or wood. — BtdleUn Univcrsd. 

Why is steam likely to supersede gunpowder in the 
discharge of artillery J 

Because the elastic force of high-pressure steam 
having much greater range than titiat of gunpowder, 
is infinitely better calculated for projectil^ indepen- 
dently of any saving of expense. It is estimated by 
Mr. Perkins, that the projectile force of steam is ten 
times greater than that of gunpowder, in throwing a 
bail to a given distance. 

fVhy do *^Pro7netheans** suddenly iixfiame on pres- 
sure f 

Because tliey consist of small glass bulbs, filled with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, hermetically sealed, and 
surrounded with a mixture of inflammable materials, 
amongst which the chlorate of potash forms one ; and 
the whole being again inclosed or surrounded with 
paper, also rendered still more inflammable by means 
of resinous matters. Upon pinching the end contain- 
ing the glass bulb, between the japws of a pair of pliers, 
the bulb breaks, and the sulphuric acid instantly kin- 
dles the surrounding materials. 
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VOLCANIC FI&E. 

Why eart volcanoes produced 9 

Because, according to the most receDtly observed 
phenomena, they *' depend upon the oxidation of the 
metals of the earths upon an extensive scale, in im- 
mense subterranean cavities, to which water or atmos- 
pheric air may occasionally have access. The sub- 
terranean thunder heard at great distances under 
Vesuvius, prior to an eruption, indicates the vast 
extent of these cavities ; and the existence of a sub- 
terranean communication between the Solfatarra and 
Vesuvius, is establislied by the fact that whenever the 
latter is in an active state, the former is comparatively 
tranquil. In confirmation of these views, the author 
remarks, that^ almost all the volcanoes of considerable 
noagnitude in the old world, are in the vicinity of the 
sea ; and in those where the sea is more distant, as in 
the volcanoes of South Aifterica, the wat^* may be 
supplied from great subterranean lakes ; for Humboldt 
states that some of them throw up quantities of fish." 

Th»3 phenomena observed by the author affoid a 
sufficient refutation of all the ancient hypotheses, in 
which volcanic fires were ascribed to such chemical 
causes as the combustion of mineral coal, or the ac- 
tion of sulphur upon iron ; and are perfectly copsistent 
The author acknowledges, however^ that the hypothe- 
sis of the nucleus of the globe being composed of 
matter liquified by heat, offers a st^ll more simple 
solution of the phenomena of volcanic fires. — Sir H, 
Davy, PhUosophiccd TransctctUms, 

On these pnenomena, Baron Humboldt says, " Ob- 
servations made in all countries, in mines and caves^ 
prove that, even at a small depth, the earth'« heat is 
much superior to the temperature of the surroundioi; 
atmosphere. A fact so remarkable, and elicited from 
observations made in almost every part of th« globe, 
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connects itself with what we learn of the phenomena 
of volcanoes. La Place has even attempted to deter- 
mine the depth at which the earth may be considered 
as a melted mass. Whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained, notwithstanding the respect due to so great a 
name, as to the numerical accuracy of such a calcu- 
lation, it is not the less probable, that all volcanic phe- 
nomena arise from a single cause, which is the com- 
munication constant or interrupted, that exists between 
the interior of our planet and ^e external atmosphere. 
Elastic vapours, by their pressure, raise through deep 
crevices the substances which are in a state of fusion, 
and which are oxidized. Volcanoes are, so to speak, 
entermittent sprines of earthy matters. The fluid mix- 
tures of metals, alkalies and earths, which condense 
into currents of lava, flow eently and slowly, when, on 
being raised up, they once nnd an issue. 

Why does water appear neeeasary to produce voUame 

Because the most active volcanoes are in the imme- 
diate vicini^ of the sea ; some are actually beneath 
the sea ; and only extinct volcanoes are found far in- 
land. 

Wky are earthquakes and volcanoes supposed to he of 
thtsame origin^ 

Because of the frequency of earthquakes in volcanic 
countries ; and when they occur in non-volcanic coun- 
tries, remote from volcanic fires, or their occurrence, 
the coincidence of distant volcanic eruptions. It is 
a remaiicable circumstance, also, that the shocks of 
earthquakes are most severe in non-volcanic countries, 
such as Lisbon and the Caraceas, — ^otes in Science, 

Why do hot springs occur in the very vicinity of aU 
active volcanoes 7 

Because, probably, such waters owe their tempera- 
ture to their passa^ through channels heated by vol- 
canic fire. — Berzdtus. 
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Why do volcanoes (hrow out pumice stone ? 

Because the light-coloured, or whitish porous lavas, 
becoming fibrous, pass into the above hght spongy 
stone. 

Why is pumice stone sometimes seen floating on the 
sea 7 

Because it is produced by submarine volcanoes, that 
break out at such vast depths under the ocean, that 
none of their products reach the surface, except such 
as are lighter than water. Pumice has been seen 
floating upon the sea over a space of three himdred 
miles, at a great distance from any volcano. 

Why is pvzzclano used for huildfng in water ? 

Because, when mixed with lime, it speedily fixes 
itself, and the water does not soflen it, for it becomes 
continually harder and harder. The lime found abun- 
dantly at Dorking, in Surrey, has a similar property 
of hardening under water. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



HlTNTIKO* 

Wky ii tt ir^emd thai hunting tww pracHsed &y the 
aneieni Britwu f 

Because Dionysius (who lived 50 B. C.) says, that 
die inhahitaiits of the Dorthem part of this island tilled 
DO ground, but Kved in great part upon the fbod they 
procured by hunting. Strabo (nearly contemporary] 
also 81^ that the dogs bred in Britain were highly es- 
teemed upon the continent, on account of their excel- 
lent qualities for hunting. 

Caesar tells us, that venison constimted a great 
portion of their food ; and as they had in their posses- 
sion such dogs as were naturally prone to the cnase, 
there can be fittle doubt that they would exercise them 
for procuring their favourite iliet ; beades, they kept 
large herds of catde and flocks of sheep, both of wliich 
required protection from the wolves and other ferocious 
animab tiiat infested the woods and coverts, and must 
frequentiy have rendered hunting an act of abiolute 
Deceasity. — StniU, 

Abaenteeism has, of course, contributed much to the 
decay of field sportsr in England. This occasicoed a 
celebrated politician to say, ** he would wiUingly bring 
m one bill to mdce poaching felony ; another to en- 
eourage the breed of foxes ; and a third to revi\e the 
decayed amusements of cock-fighting and bull-biiting 
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— ^that he would make, in short, any sacrifice to the 
humours and prejudices of the country gentlemen, 
in their most extravagant form, providing only that he 
could prevail upon them to dwell in their own houses^ 
be patrons of their own tenantry, and the &thei8 of 
Uieir own children."-^ QuarteH^ RemeWj No. 74. 

JVhy is hunting comidertd more ancient ^um ha^Mng f 

Because, in the earUest ages of the world, hunting 
was a necessary labour of self-defence, or the first law 
of nature, rather than a pastime ; while hawking could 
never have been adopted from necessity, or in selP 
protection. 

Strutt tells us, that the earliest among the treatises 
on hunting that he has met with, is dat^ early in the 
fourteenth century ; and that hawking most commonly 
forms a part of these treatises ; and, though this prac- 
tice can only be considered as a modem invention 
comparatively wirh hunting, yet it has obtained the 
precedence. " 

Upon the antiquity of hunting there is a coinci- 
dence in the sacred scriptures and the fabulous tradi- 
tions of the poets. Thus, we read in the former, that 
NJmrod was ^a mighty hunter before the LonL" 
Hunting, proscribed in the book of Moses, is apotheo- 
sized in mythology, under the tutelage of Diana. 

JFhy was hunting origtnally considered a royal mtd 
noble sports 

Because, as eai*ly as the ninth century, it formed an 
essential part of the education of ^a young noUenmu 
Alfred the Great was an expert and succ^sful buDter 
t)efore he was twelve years of age. Among the tri- 
butes imposed by Athelstau, upon a victory over On- 
stontine. King of Wales, were, " hawks and sharp- 
scented dogs, fit for hunting of wild beasts." Edward 
the Confessor 'Mook the greatest delight to follow a 
pack of swift hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer 
them with his voice." — Malmeshwry. Harold, his 
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soccesBor, mely travelled without hia hawk and 
hounds. William the Norman, and his immediate 
succeaaorSy restricted hunting to themselves and their 
^vouiites. King John was particularlv attached to 
field sports, and even treated the animals worse than 
bis subjects. In the reign of Edward II, hunting was 
reduced to a perfect science, and rules established for 
its .practice ; these were afterwards extended by the 
ma^er o/* the game belonging to Henry IV, and cirawn 
up for the use. of his son, Uenry Prince of Wales, in 
two tracts^ wiiich ar^ extant. £dward III, according 
to Froissart, while at war with France^ and resident 
there, had with hun sixty cou{)le of stag-hounds, and 
as many hare»houads, and everyday hunted or hawked. 
Gaston, Bad of Foix, a ibreiffn nobleman, contempo- 
nuy with EdwarcL also kept 600 dogs in his castle for 
hunting. James 1 preferred hunting to hawking or 
shooting ; so that it was said of him, ^ he divided his 
time betwixt his standish, his bottle, and his hunting ; 
the last had his fair weather, the two fbrmer his dull 
and cloudy*** 

The bishops and abbots of the middle ages bunted 
with great state, and some of them were skilful 
sportsmen. Walter, Bishop of Rochester, in the 13th 
century, bunted at the age of fourscore, to the total 
neglect of his episcopal duties ; and in the succeeding 
century, an abbot of Leicester surpassed all the sports- 
men of his tSkne in hare-hunting ; and these df^ita- 
ries even travelled from pkce to place upon affairs of 
business, with foo& hawks and hounds in theh* train. 

In former times the ladies often joined hunting 
rauties, and had parties among themselves. Queen 
Elizabeth was extremely fond or the chase, and hunted 
at the age of 77; and an author of the seventeenth 
century speaks of certoin fiiir huotresses of Bury, in 
SuffblK, who equipped then^selves fbr &e chase en- 
tkely as men ; a custom, we may add, <* more honoured 
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in the breach than the observance." StiB, Ihcy um* 
fbrmly wore habits, as in the present day. 

Ladies' hunting dresses, of the fifteenth century, as 
figured in Strutt's Sports, &c. differ but little from the 
modem riding habit. 

According to the ancient books of the practice of 
sportsmen, the seasons for hunting were as fbllo^ra: — 
The time of grace begins at Midsummer, and lasteth 
to Holy rood day {14tb September). The fox may be 
hunted from the Nativity to the Annunciation of our 
Lady (25th March); the roe-buck from Easter to 
Michaelmas ; the roe from Michaelmas to Candlemas 
(Feb. 2.); the hare from Michaelmas to Midsnmmer. 
The wolf, as well as therfbx and the bear, fi-om the 
Nativity to the Purification of our Lady, (Feb.. 2.) 

Why are greyluyunds siiU petted hy ladid ? * 

Because in former times they sVere^co^idered aa 

valuable presents, especially among the ladies, with 

whom they appear to have been peculiar favourite^ 

In an ancient metrical romance [Sir Eglamorel a 

Erincess tell& the knight, that if he was inclined to 
unt, .she would, ' as an especial mark of her &vour, 
give him an excellent greyhound, so v&wift that no 
deer could escape from hjs pui-suit-^-Sl^nrf/. 

Jfhy were caiam forests caUed roycd chases ? 
' Because the priyileges of huntings there were con- 
fined to. the king and. his favourites; and, to render 
these receptacles for the beasts of. the phase. more ca- 
pacious, or to niake new ones,^ whole villages, were de- 
populated^ and places of divine worship overthrown ; 
not tlM^ least regard being paid to the miseries of the 
suffering inhabitants,, or the caus^ of- religion. — StrvtU 
Blount tells us that tliere formerly existed a very 
cruel law, which subjected all the dogs that were 
&und in the royal chases and forests, excepting such. 
m beJkMtiffld to privileged persons to be . ^p^almed, by 
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having the left claw cut from their feet, noless the j 
were i^deemed by a fine. This law probably origi- 
nated wkh tiie NormanS) and certainly wis in roree in 
tbe reign of Heniy I. 

JFhf were lands Jlrst imparked f 

Because their owners might sfill more effectually 
preswve deer and other animals for hunting. Stowe 
tells us, that the park at Woodstock, iu' Oxfordshire, 
aeven miles in curcumference, and walled round with 
stone by Henry IL was the first made in England. 
The royal example was first foflowed by Heniy Earl 
of Warwick, who made a park at Wedgendke, near 
Warwick ; after which, the practice of fjark-making 
beeame (general among persons of opulenccw 

A reeent French new^mper gave notice of an asso- 
MtMNi far the ipinrpose of enabHng persons of all" 
nuika ta enjoy the pleasure of the chase. A park of - 
ffreait extent is to betaken on lease near Paris; its 
exi^t is about 6000 acres, partly amble, and piotly 
toresn ground* The plan is, to open it to subsoibers 
during six months, viz. from September 1 to March 1, 
an ample stock, of game being secured in preservea. 

fFh, wre partes mnd mchmirt, «*<«% dtbuhed to 
prumtsf 

Because th^ were receptacles of. game lor the 
clMgy of rank, who at all times had die privilege of 
hunting in their own |X)S8e8sions. At the time of the 
Reformation, the see of Norwich only was hi the poa- 
aasEdoD of no less than thirteen parks, well stocked with 
deer and other animals for the chase. — J^dnum, 
' The eagerness of the clergy fer hunting is described 
aa irreprefHdble. ProhiUtions of councils produced 
Utlle'e^ct. In aome instances a particular monai^ry 
obttaned a diapensatkm. Thus, that of St. Denis, in 
77^ represented to Charlemagne that the 'flesh of 
Wited animals waa salutary for sick monks, and that 
tlldrafcais would serve to bind botaksin the library. 
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Alexander III, by a letter to the clergy of fierioBfaifOy 
dispenses with their keeping the archdeacon in dag» 
and hawks during his ¥isilatiQnj-*r(^7ner.'] Anarcfab* 
bishop of York, in 1321, carried a train of 200 persoqa^. 
who were maintained at the expense of the al;|beys on 
his road, and who hunted with a pack of iiounda from 
parish to parish! — WhiUi]^'^* SisL ef Craotny quoted 
m HaUanvs lEsi, ^RddHt Jgts, 

Why was huntir^ formedy a very conve»iml,rtS9un3$ 
fpr ike uMeaamenesSf <u wS aa bmury, of Ike imble ? - 

Because the natural pastures being then unimprori 
ed, and few ^nds of fodder £>r oattie dijM>orei«d, it 
was impossible ^ nuuntain theisunmier stock durmg 
the cold seasfHK. Hence a portian of it was resularij. 
slaughtered and saked for winter provision* ;We navy 
siqppose, therefi)re».tbat wben no akemative wtis ^^SSop* 
ed but these salt meats, even the leanest veoiaoo was 
devoured with reliah.^^£ratfam'# HimL MidsBc^es, 

Why toert all tkt gnatfareiU pierced byihstehng 
reetUiiuar aUeui wMck appear in old jniAs, and art 
wtntion^inoldbookif 

Because the avenues were partieularly necessary^ 
those lai<ge parties, resembling our nuNlem ba&ua, 
where the honoured guests being stationed in fit^lmd^ 
i$ig9y h^ an opportunity ef displaying th^ skill in 
venerv by selecting the buck which was in season, 
and vbeir dea^rity at bringing • him down with the 
cioes^iow or long-bovf, 

l4>id Heitot of Cheibuiy^ In his deaotipdeD €ii 
ChantiUy, speaks pf a forest, which, ''being of a veiy 
laiige extend and iset thick both With taH lirees and 
undprwood, was replenished with wild boar, stag»» 
and Foe-deer, and was cut into lone walks eveiy wAy, 
so that altb^gb the dogs might follow timt cshaae 
through the ttapkets, the huntsmen might «ide algtig 
the smd walks^ and meet or -overtake their gamo in 
Sj^me one of then^ they being eu^ wbh Jthat art, that 
they led to all the parts in the sdid forest" 
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Whf Bhmdd a deer- fork eMbii but HtUe art^cyd 
mrremgtmerU in its disposals 

BeGstuse the stag, by aature one of die freest deni- 
zeBS of the forest, can only be kept even under com- 
parative restraint, by taiuug care that all around him 
intimates a complete state of forest and wilderness. 
Thus, tliere ought to be a variety of brokeii ground, of 
oopw-wood, and of ^growing timber^— of laud, and of 
water. The soil and herboge must be left in its natuH 
nd state; the k>Bg fom, amongst which the &¥mB 
delight to repose, must not be d^royed« 

Why did the common people formerly call the forest 
^gooa^ and ike greenwood **fnenyT* 

Because of ti^ pleasure they took in the scenes 
themselves, aa well as in the pastimes which they 
flfiorded. 

Why is n short gallop coaled a canter f 

Because of its abbreviation from Canterbury, the 
tmme of- the pace used by the monks in going to that 
city. 

fVhy was a certain mfise called the *^ himfs-up" ? 

Because it was made to rouse a person in a morn- 
ing ; originally a tune played to wake the Sfwrtsmen, 
aiid call them together, the pur])ort of which was. 
The hunt is up ! which was the subject of hunting 
ballads also. 

This expression is common amonff the older poets. 
One Gray, it is said, grew into good estimation with 
Henry VIII. and the Duke of Somerset, " for making 
certaine merry liallades, whereof one chiefly was, the 
hunte is up, the hunte isvp!^ Shakspeare has. 

Since ann from arm that voice doth us affray. 
Hunting thee hence with hunts^Mp to the day. 

Agun, in Drayton's Pdyolbion : 

No sooner doth tlie earth her flow'ry bospm brave, 

At such time as the year brings on the pleasant afHn$t 

But kuntt-Mp to the mom the feathered sylvans sing. 
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Whf is a small hrnnimg hem called a iugie 9 
* Because of its origin from ImgiU, which means a 
buffiiloy or perhaps any homed cattle. In tbi9 Scottirii 
dialect it was iogve, or hoivgiU, Bt^hugU^andh^tioj 
are all given by Barrett, as synonymous fi>r the kM 
iOL-^Mtres* Gliseary, 

Wkjf u ikt tUtrup 99 edUdi ~ 

Because of its origin fiom stigK-rooe, from 9iigim 
meenderej to mount; and dnis termeo by our Saxon 
ancestors, from a rofie being used for mounting when 
stirrups began to be used in this island. It is evident, 
from various monuments of antiquity, that, at first, 
horsemen rode without either saddles or stirrups. 

Why are sportsmen said to htmieownterf 
Because they hunt the wrong way, and trace the 
scent backwards. Thus, in an old work, Gentlemarfs 
RecreaHons : ^ When the hounds or beaffles, hunt it by 
the heel, we say they hunt counter.** 1V> hunt by the 
heel must be to go towards the heel instead of the toe 
of the game, t. e. backwards. — J^Tatts. 

Why t^ere tvolves extirpated mtuk sooner in Engkmd 
and ndieSf than in any other country of Europe ? 

Because many tribiites were p^d, and tenures held, 
by the annual production of a certain number of 
wolves' skins. Thus, the Welsh paid tribute to King 
Edgar, in the tenth century, which he (^onranutCMl w 
300 wolves* heads. Mahnesbury says, the tribute 
ceased on the fourth year for want of wolves. In Eng- 
land, in 10th William I, Robert de Uniranville, kniglMi 
held the lordship of Riddesdale. in the county of North- 
itanberland, by service of defending that part t>f the 
country from enemies and wolves, Fitzstephen does 
not mention that wolves existed in his time in the 
peat forest north of London. Edward I, however, 
WBued his edict to ''Majster Peter Corbet" to super- 
intend their destruction. In 43d Edward III, "nio- 
mas Etrgaine held lands in Pitehley, Northampton, 
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hj service of finding, at his own cos^ certain dogs for 
toe destruction of wolves, foxes, &c. in tlM counties of 
Northampton, Rutland, Oxfi>rd, Essex, and Bucking- 
ham ; and as late as the 11th year of Henry YI, Sir 
Robert Plumpton held land in the county of Notting- 
ham, ctdled wolf-kurU land^ by service of winding a 
horn, and chasing or frighting the wolves in the forest 
of Shirewood. — See more in Blotmt^s Ancient Tenurei. 
For a variety of information respecting wolves, dogs, 
and hunting generally, we refer the reader to Part IL 
of the present work, — ^uadrupeda^ p. 19 to 24. 

FHtif iff hare-kunting conqHaraUvdy of moditm daU f 

■ Because, in early times, tne Britons did not eat tha 
flesh of hares, notwithstanding the island abounded 
with them ; which ab^inence arose from a principle 
of religion* — CcRscar, 

Strutt adds, ** which principle, no doubt, preserved 
theni from being worried to death ; a cruelly reserved 
for more enlightened ages." 

Hares are extremely mteresting in their melancholy 
chcaticteristics. They are so timid as to be fascinated 
by fear : even a falling leaf disturbs them. They live 
in solitude and silence, except occasionally assembling 
by moonlight to sport together, when their savage 
enemies are asleep. Their cries, when taken, resem- 
ble those of an infant ; but this appeal to man, though 
in the semblance of his own nature, is ineffectuaL 
Cowper domesticated three bares, and his account of 
them is fbU of pathos and fine feeling : what congenial 
companions must they have been in his melancholy 
musings. Who does not remember, in his epitaph am 
a bare: 

I kept him for his humour's sake, ' . <. 

Fbr he would oft beguile 
My lieait of thoHfhu that made it acte, 

And forc*d uie to a smile, 

Thomson says, .. v . 

Poor i» tbe^umpli <^er tlie timid Jiare : *** 
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'p-a sentiinent but ill re^onded in his epicuriisn. 
The analogous sennbilities of the hare nrny^he canried 
tobeoer account : timid men in the wc^id, resemMe 
hares in the chase. 

ffhy was *^a haii of tenP «t) eaOedJ 
Because he was past his sixth year, and had tea 
branches on his horns. 

JfTiy is the cry of tkt deer caUed " belt " ? 

Because of its abbreviation from the word bellow. 
In an ancient inscription on the house of WhamcIiQ 
we are informed that the lodse was built in Henry 
the Eighths time by one gentle knight, Sir Thomas 
Wortley, that he might hear the buck heU in the sum* 
mer season,' — a ample record which speaks much to 
the imagination. 

Why was iM fine called "wkite hart stiver^ impostdf 
Because Henry II. and his retinue having, in the 
chase just mentioned, run over and spoiled the la&ds 
of Thomas de la Linde, and refusing to miike sood 
the injury, De la , Linde, and othei's, by way of re- 
venge, ran down and killed the king's tavourite hart, 
and making merry over its haunches, spoke disres- 
pectfully of their sovereign. Upon this readunc 
the ears of the king, he made every one concerned 
in the death of the royal animal pav into the exche- 
quer an annual fine called "White Hart silver," which 
was not remitted during the reign of that monarch. 

Why is a wkUehtai, wUh a coUar^ so common 4U m 
inn sign ^ougkovi England f 

Because Henry II, one day in Blackamoor iforesl, 
started a milk-white hart, which afibrded the king and 
his train so much sport, that at the pulling down it 
was the royal pleasure to save the beast, and place 
round his neck a coUar of brass, on which was engrar- 
ed " I am a royal hart, let no one harm me." 

Another explanation of the hart wearii% a metal 
collar is traced to the stag Said to have be^i taken in 
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the forest of Senlis, by Charles V, about the nedc of 
which was a collar wiUi the inscription, 

" Coesar lioc milii donavit ;" 

which induced a belief that the ajiiinal had lived from 
the reign of some of the twelve CflBsars. This ioscrip- 
ti<m also exists in the following form : — 

Tempore, quo Cesar Roina., dominatus in oltk 
Aureolo Jussit collinn signare moniti ; 
Ne depascentem qutsquis me grainina Indat, 
Cseaaris hea afMSif peritur« parcere vitti ; 

winch hss been thus translated: — 

" When JhUm Cesar reigned king, 
About my neck he put tJiis ring ; 
Tbat wbosoever did me take, 
Sliould spare my life for Caesar's sake.'* 

It appears, however, that Julius CsBsar is gratuitously 

g referred by the English paraphrist, nothing appearing 
i the original inscription to detenniue its reference 
more to Julius Ciesar than to Domitian. On the 
Dorchester road from Stuvminstcr, we are informed 
there is, or recently was, a public house called "The 
King's Stag;" its sign displaying a stag ^vith a gold 
collar round its neck, with nearly the above sub- 
scription. 

Jfhf was the Common Hunt ealMished in the City 
of London^ 

Because of a charter granted by Henry I. to the 
citizens, to "have chases, and hunt as well and as 
fUUy as their ancestors have had ; that is to say, in the 
Chiltre, in Middlesex, and Surrey."— (^Ifoitfand^.) Fkz- 
stephen (Henry 11.) says, that " the Londonei-s de- 
light themselves with hawks and hounds; for they 
have the liberty of hunting in Middlesex, Hertford- 
rfiire, all Chiltern, and in Kent to the waters of Grey," 
which d^ers somewhat from the charter. These ex- 
ercises were not much followed by the citizens of Lon- 
don at the close of the sixteenth century ; not for 
want of taste for the amusement, but for leisure to pur- 
sue i^ (Stow.) Strype, however, so late as the reign of 

PART VI. C 
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• 

George I., reckons among the modem anauflemenlB 
of the Londoners, '* riding ou horseback, and hunliDg 
with my Lord Mayor's hounds^ when the common hmU 
goes out." 

Why fvas the Epping Hunt first appointed^ 
Because of a privilege granted to the citizens to 
hunt, with other places, in Hainault Forest, of which 
Epfiing Forest is part 

The Common Hunt of the City va ridiculed in im 
old ballad, in D'Urfey's ^ Pills to pur^ Melancholy,'* 
1719; in which he tlius charactenzes the Lord 
Mayor : — 

My lord he takes a staff in hnnd to beat tlie bashes o*er, 

I must confess it was a work he ne'er had done before ; 

A creature bounceth from a bush which made them all to laugh, 

My lord he cried " a liare, a bare," but it proved an Essex calC 

The "Himt" has not " 'scap'd whipping " even in our 
times, in the ballad entitled "• Th« Eppmg Hunt," by 
the facete Thomas Hood. 

Why art ctrtain terms used exdusivdu by sportsmen^ 
Because of their origin 6*om a pecufiar kiild of lan- 
guage invented by the -sportsmen of the middle ages^ 
which it was necessary for every lover of the cha^e to 
be acquainted with. Thus, when beasts went together 
in comf)anies, there wos said to be a herd of hartS| of 
bucks, and all sorts of deer ; a bevy of roe^ ; a slott of 
bears ; a singular of boars ; a so wilder of wild swine; 
a dryft of tame swine ; a route of wolves ; a barras of 
hoi'ses; a rag of colts; a. stud of mares; a pace of 
asses ; a barren of mules ; a team of oxen ; a drove of 
kine ; a flock of sheep ; a ti-ibe of goats ; a skulk of 
foxes ; a cete of badgers ; a richess of maitins ; a fes- 
ignes of ferrets ; a huske or a down of hares ; a nest of 
rabbits ; a clowder of cats, and a Kendal of young 
cats ; a 8hrew<Iness q£ apes ; and a labour of inole& 
And also of animals when they retired to rest; a bait 
was said to be harbored, a buck lodged, a roe-buck 
bedded, a hare fonned, a rabbit set, &lc* Two grey- 
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bounds were called a brace, three a leash; but two 
spaniels or harriers were caUed a couple. We have 
also a mute of hounds for a number, a kennel of raches, 
a litter of whelps, and a cowardice of curs. — SlnUL 

HAWKING. 

Wky is hatoking generaUy placed at the head of 
rural amusements ? ' 

Because of its being so generally followed by the 
nobility, not only in this couniiy, but also on the con- 
tinent. In olden times, persons of high rank rarely 
appeared without their dogs and their hawks; the 
latter they carried with them when they journeyed 
from one country to another; and sometimes even 
when they went to battle^ and would not part with 
them even to procure their own libei*ty when taken 
prisoners. Tliese birds were considered as ensigns of 
nobifity ; and no action could be reckoned more dis- 
honourable to a man of rank, than to give up his hawk. 
Upon the tapestiy of Bayeaux, Harold is represented 
approaching the Duke of Normandy, with his hawk 
upon his hand. Sometimes hawks formed part of 
the train of an ecclesiastic : Becket had hawks and 
hounds of every description with him, when he went 
to the Court of France, as ambassador from England. 
Females of distinction were, occasionally represented 
with hawks on their hands, as we know, from aa 
ancient sculpture, iri the Church of Milton-Abbey, 
where the consort of Kiug Athelstan appears, with 
a falcon on her fist, tearing a bird. The Welsh had 
ft saying in very early times, that " you may know 
a gentleman by his hawk, horse, and greyhound." 
Alfred the Great is said to have written a treatise on 
hawking; and from various sources the pastime may 
be traced in high favour, to ihe end of the Saxon era. 

In the fields, and open countiy, hawking was followed 
on homeljack; and on foot, when in the woods and 

c2 
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covert»» In the latter ciise the sportsman had with 
him a stout pole, to assist him in leaping over rivulets 
and ditches ; and we learn from HaU, the chronicler, 
that Henry VIII, pui^suiug his hawk on foot, at 
Hitcham, in Hertfordshire, was plunged into a deep 
slough, by the breaking of his pole, and would have 
been stifled but for prompt assistance. 

We may gather some idea of the value attached to 
hawks, and the ))rices given for them, — ^from the laws 
enacted for their preservation. Each species of bird 
seems to have had its mnk of patron ; and Strutt 
quotes from the book of St. Alban's (so called from its 
beinff printed at St. Alban's) the sort of birds asmgned 
to the different ranks of persons, in the following 
order :-*- 

The eagle, the vulture, and the m^lona, for an emperor. 
The ger-falcon, and the tercel of the eer-fhlcon for a^kinf. 
The falcon gentle, and tii^ tercel gentle for a prince. 
The falcon of the rock for a duke. 
The falcon peregrive for an earl. 
The bastard for a baron. 

> The sacre and the sacret for a knight. , 

The lanere and the laneret for an ea^ire. \ 

The marlyon for a lady. 
The hobby for a young man. 
The goB-hawk for a yeoman. 
The tercel for a poor man. 
The sparrow-hawk for a priest. 
The musket for a boly^water clerk. 
The nesterel for a knave or a servant. 

The prevalence of enclosures has made hawking al- 
most impossible in most parts of England. latterly, 
however, the Duke of St. Alban's, hereditary Grand 
Fsdconer, has imj)orted hawks frpm Germany, and has 
attempted to revive the noble art of falconry. Some 
of these experiments have been made upon his Graced 
estate in Lincolnshire, but with little of the glory of the 
olden sport. 

It may, however, be interesting to know, diat Sir 
John S. Sebright, Bart has very recently published 
m pamphlet upon hawking, which details the bett 
method of takmg, rearing, and tnuning the hunting 
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iiawks, with all the terms of falconry; including feed- 
mg, tiring^ ^c. ; with descriptions of their game, and 
directions for using them in the pursuit of iL 

ff^ have the ancient Unglish {Uuminaiors uni- 
fomdy r^resented King Stcphin toith a hawk upati hi$ 
hand? 

Because, by that symbol, it is presumed they in- 
tended to signify that Stephen was nobly, though not 
royally, bom« The same reason will hold good res- 
pecting the representation of Harold, just mentioned. 
•^JVotes to StnUt. 

Why was il formerly Utegdl to take a hatches nest f 

liecause the bird was so highly esteen^ by the 
nobility of England. ' 

-In the 11th Heniy VTI, it was deemed, " That if 
any person was convicted of taking from the nests, or 
destroying the eges of a falcon, a gos-hawlc, a laner, 
or a swan, he should suffer imprisonment for one year 
and one day, and be liable to a fine at the King's 
pleasure ; one half of which belonged to the Crown, 
and the other half to the owner of the ground whereon 
the eggs were found f and if a man destroyed the 
same sort of eggs upon his own ground, he was equally 
subject to the penalty. This act was somewhat ame- 
liorated in the reign of Elizabeth, and jthe imprison- 
ment reduced to three months; with security for 
good behaviour for seven years. 

Why was the female usuqlly preferred in hawking^ 
. Because she is much more couragepus than the 
male. 

Some of the falcon tribe, it may be here observed^ 
have been used for hunting hares, deer, &c. Mr. 
Southey alludes to this sport in Thalaha: — 

The deer bounds over the plain : 

The Ifcggiog dogs behind, 

Follow from afar ! 
But, 10 ! the Falcon o*er head 

Hoven with hostile wines, 
And buffets him with Uioding ttrokM. 

c 3 
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Why 100$ the slight falcon c<dUd one of^fht lart^^ 
■ Because, being a long-winged hawk, it was flown, 
to ]ure other birds. 

JVhy was the gos-hmck cfMed one of ^ the fid " ? 

Because it was carried upon the hand, with straps 
of silk or leather, called jesses, about its legs ; the 
jesses being made sufficiently long for the kjoots to 
appear hetween the little and middle finger of the 
hand that held them, so that, the. small thon^ of 
leather might be fastened to them with two strmgs ; 
and the thongs were loosely wound round the little 
fingers lastly, each leg was adorned with a bell, fas- 
tened with rings of leather, to which was added^along 
thread, by which the bird, in tutoring, was drawn 
back,afler she had been perniitted to fly ; and this was 
called reclaiming the hawk. These threads were use* 
ful to keep the hawk from winding *■ when she bated/ 
that is, when she fluttered her wings to fly after her 
game. The person who carried the hawk was ako 
provided with gloves, to prevent the talons from hurt- 
ing his hand. In the inventories of apparel belcHig- 
ing to Henrys VIII, such articles frequently occur. 
At Hampton-Court, in the Jewel-housie, were seven 
hawks' gloves, embroidered. — Abridged from StnUt, 

Why were the bells made at Mdan the heat for goi' 
hawks ? « 

Because, says Strutt ," they wereconmioDly sounded 
with silver, and charged for accordingly." Strutt adds 
in a note, ^ I am told that silver being mixed with the 
metal, when the bells are cast, adds much to the 
sweetness of the soqnd," and hence, probabljt, the allu- 
sion of Shakspeare, when he says, 

How silver sweet sound lovers' toBpies by ni^L 

Why was a hawk said to be wkMed offf 
Because hawks were usually sent off with a whiade, 
against the wind, when sent in pursuit of prey ; wiA 
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k, <»* down the wind, when fumed looee, and aben« 
doned. Thus 

If I do prove ber haggard, 
ThoD^ tiiat her Jeaaea were my dear heart atringB, 
I'd wkUile her of, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Othdh, 

The hawk was caQed back to the hand by the same 
sigDal: 

If you can whietle her 
. To come to fiat, make trial, play the young ftlconer. Old Plof. 

Sir Thomas Browne has written, a Tract **Of 
Hawks and FalconTy, Ancient and Modern,'' in which 
he illustrates the economy of the birds with great min- 
utenesi. He says, ** They carried their hawks in the 
left hand, and let them fly from the right. They used 
a bell, and took great care that their jesses should not 
be redf lest eagles should flie at them." The ancient 
recreation ^seemed more solemn and sober than oura 
at present, so improperiy attended witli oaths and im- 
precations. For they called on God at their setting 
out."— iWto edit. 1686. • 

ffhy was it bdieved hy the old natwraHtU thai hawkt 
and o&er birds of prey did not drink f 
' Because all birds of prey are capable of sustaining 
the want of food and water for long periods, particularly 
die latter ; but of which they also seem remarkably 
fi>nd, drinking frequently in a state of nature, and 
during summer washinff almost daily : the error must, 
thererore, have arisen uom imperfect observation of 
their habits. Sir Thomas Browne, who quotes Aris- 
totle in this error, says^ ^ although it will not strictly 
hold, yet I kept an eagle two years, which fed upon 
cats, kittliiigs, whelps, and ratts, without one drop of 
water." 

Jfhf is^ihe MewSy ai Charring Cross, so called f 
Because it was originally the mew, which, in the 
fiilconer's language, signifies a place wherein the 
hawks were put at the moulting (or mewing) ^bne, 
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when they cast their feathers. The King^ hawks were 
kept at this place as early as the year 1377, an. 1, 
Richard II, but in 1537, the 27th year of Henry VIII, 
it was converted into stables for that monarch's use, 
and the hawks were removed. 

The word mtw is also used metaphorically for any 
close place. Spepser has 

Forth coming from her darksome mew, 
Where she all day did hMe her hated hew. 

Hence also, to mew, or keep shut up : 

More pit^ that the eagle should be mew'rf, 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. — Hiducrd III. 

Wh^ VKU a seller qf hawks called a cadger f 
Because the round frame of wood on which they 
carried their birds fbrmeriy was called a cadge. Cadr 
ger is also ^ven as meaning a huckster, irom which 
the familiar term codger is more likely to be fbrmed 
than from any foreign origin. — JVares, 

Why is an itinerant deaUr called a hmoker^ 
Because, periiaps it originally signified one who 

carried about hawks for sale, though obsolete in that 

sense by the disuse of the thing — Jvares. 
Johnson derives it from hoch, a German word fi>r a 

salesman. 

ffhy do toe use the wrovei^^ between haiwk and hvxzardf 
Because it originally meant between two dangerous 
enemies, a hawk and a kite. It is now chiefly used 
to express mere doubt. The hawk is teachable, the 
buzzard is not; whence the French put them together 
in a proverb: — ^ you cannot make a hawk of a 
buzzaitl." — Mures. 

Why loas the stalking-horse used in fowling f 
Because it was originally a horse trained for the 
purpose, and covered with trapptnga^ so as to ccMiceal 
the sportsman from die game he intended to shoot at 
It enabled the archer to approach the birds unseen by 
them, so near, tliat his arrows might easily reach tliem ; 
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Imt as this method was frequeptly inconvenient, and 
often impracticable, the fowler had recourse to art, 
and caused a canvass figure to be stuffed, and painted 
]3ce a horse grazing ^ but sufficiently light to be moved 
with one hand. These decepdpns were made in the 
ferm of oxen, cows, stags, &e. 

HORSE-RACING. 

Whf is U concluded ffiat horst-rcuxng was knoum 
and practised by the m^nglO'Scaons^ 

Because, when Hugo, the head of the house of the 
Capets, aiberwards monarcbs of France, solicited the 
hand of Edelswitha, the sister of Athelstan, he sent 
to that prince, among other valuable presents, several 
runmng horses^ with their saddles and their bridles, the 
latter embellished with bite of yellow gold. — Strult. 

Why were horses formerly run in If est Smithfield? 

Because they were usually exposed there for sale 
fpo early as the time of Henry II ; when, to prove their 
good qualities, they were matched against each other. 
This is said to be the eaiiiest record of horse-racing 
in England ; and is thus described by Fitzstepl^en : — 
'^ When a race is to be run, (by valuable hackneys, and 
charging studs) and perhaps by others, which also in 
tlieir kind are strong and neet, a shout is immediately 
nised, and the common horses are ordered to with- 
draw. Three jockeys, or sometunes only two, as the 
match is made, prepare themselves fortlie contest. The 
horses, on then* part, are not without emulation, they 
trembke, are impatient, and are continually in motion ; 
at last, the fflgnal once ^iven, they sti-ike, devour the 
course, hurr^ff along with unremitting velocity. The 
jockeys, inspired with the thoughts of applause, and 
the hopes of victory, clap spurs to theii- willing horses, 
hrandish their whips, and cheer them witli their cries." 

Moryson, in his &cete Itinerary^ 1617, records a 
straDoe prejudice, which in some measure, exists to 
this £iy : ^ The Londiners pronounce wo to him that 
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buyes a hone in Smithfield, that takies a aenrant in 
Pwal's Church, that marries a wife out of West- 
minster." 

The grave John Locke, in one of his private jour* 
nals, date 1679, (lately edited l^ Lord King,) sajn 
*^ The sports of England, which, perhaps a ciuious 
stranger would be glad to see, are horse-racing, bainic- 
ing, and hunting; bowling, — at Marebone and Put- 
ney he may see several {tersons of quality, bowling 
two or three times a week all the summer; wrestling 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields every evening all the summer; 
bear and bull baiting, and sometimes prizes, at the 
Bear-earden ; shooting in the long-bow and stob-ball, 
in ToSiil Fields ; cud^l-playing at several places in 
the country ; and hurhng, in Cornwall.'' 

From the Life of the accomplished Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, k would appear that horse-racing was a 
gambling sport even in hisl time; for, he says ** I do 
not approve of the running of horses, there being much 
cheating in that kind o^ exercise ; neither do I see 
why a brave man should delight in a creature, whose 
chief use is to help him run away :" although else- 
where he says, ^ a good rider on a good horse, is as 
much above himself and others, as this world can 
make him." 

fFky \oa$ C^hester fofmerly ceUhrakd for its raeeg^ 
Because the earliest commencement of a regular 
horse race is traced in a Shrove-Tuesday custom at 
Chester, when the company of saddlers presemed to 
the drapers a wooden ball garlanded witli flowers, and 
placed upon the point of a Tance ; bul in 1540, the 
ball was changed into a bell of silver, valued at 39. 6iL 
or more, to be given to him who should run the best 
and the farthest on horseback. At length, an inn- 
keeper and mayor of Chester first caused horses to be 
entered for this race, in 16!^, the horsea to run five 
times round the roody, a^id **he who wor) the last 
course or trajrne, neexyedthtMlf ai a good value, of 
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eight or ten pounds or thereabout; which moneys 
were collected of the citizens, Ao a sum for thitt 
purpose.** 

Jfhy taere smft rurtnlf^horsea kept ly the tarig 
sovereigns of Ef^land^ 

Because they were serviceable for heralds and 
messengers in cases of urgency ; hunting also was 
among their uses, but we do not find that they were 
kept for racing only, as horses are in the present 
day. 

Why were races fomurfy eaUed heU-eoursesf 
Because, as we have just shown, the pHze was a 

silver beU. Hence, to virin the race was to bear away^ 

the bell.* 

Jfhy IS a race prize ceMed the pUde f 

Because, about the elose of the seventeenth century, 
the bells were converted into cups, or some other 
pieces of plate, usually valued at 100 guineas each; 
and upon these trophies of victory, the exploits and 
pedigree of the successful horses were most commonly 
engraved. James I. mid the two Charleses, were 
patrons of horse-racing, and William III. established 
an academy for riding; and his queen not only con* 
turned the bounty of her predecessors, but added sev- 
eral plates to the former donations. George I, instead 
of a piece of plate, gave an hundred guineas to be paid 
in Bpecie.-^iSEmtt. 

Their successors have been equally liberal, and 
Kind's and Queen's ojo^ have accordingly accumu- 
lated; George the Fourth, in early life, an active 
patron of the turf, had a fine stud of racers, which has 
bisen , much reduced by the less congenial taste of bis 
successor, who will, however, continue the plates of 
his brother's liberality. 



* See Zoology— 7%e^ Honcj Part 3, page 58, in the last line of 
whicb for bell, read batt. 
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Wh^y at ^ewmoarket, are Ihere at Iht tnnning'^po$t 
and distance post, two men hMmg aimsonfiags ? 

Because, as soon as the first horse has passed the 
wuming-post, the man may drop his flag ; and the 
other at tlie distance-post may drop his at the same 
moment, and the horse which has not then passed that 
post is said to be distanced, and cannot start again for 
the same plate or prize. A distance is 240 yards from 
the wiiping-post. 

ffhy is a feather-toeighi so called f 
Because it is the fittest weight that can be put 
upon the back of a horse. 

^ ffhy is a giv&-aind4ake plate so coiled ? 

Because the horses carry weight according to their 
height. Fourteen hands are tidcen as the standaid 
height, and the horse must ciuTy nine stone, the horse- 
man's stone being 141b* Seven pounds tire taken from 
the weight.for every inch below fourteen hands, and 
seven pounds added for every inch above fourteen 
hands. A &w pounds additional weight is so serious 
an evil, that it is said, seven pounds ui a mile-race are 
equivalent to a distance. 

Why is a post'-nuUch so . called 9 
Because the parties possess the privilege of bringiiig 
any horse of a certain age ta the post 

ffhy is a produce matdi so called 9 

Because it is between the produce of certain mareo 
in foal at the time of the match, and to be decided 
when they arrive at a ^cified age. 

Why ums the horse Eclipse so named f 
Because he distanced all iiorses with whom he ran ; 
or in other words, they had no plaee. Of his speed 
no correct estimate can be formed ; for be never met 
with an opponent sufficiently fleet to put it to the test. 
Eclipse produced 334 winners, and these netted 
to their owners more than one hundred 9nd way 
thousand pounds ; exclusive of plates and pupd. This 
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ioe animal died in 1789, at the age of twenty-five 
years. 

Childera, anodier famous nice hone, moved eighty- 
two ftet -and a half, in a second of time ; or, nearly 
a fmU a mmuU: he ran round a course at New- 
market, (about four miles) in six minutes and forty 
seconds. Racers usually run die four-mile New- 
maii^et course in about seven minutes and three- 
quarters, or eight minutes, or twenty-four feet at each 
stretch. 

ffhy toot (ht cheating game of pricking ai the beli 
first introduced at races i 

Because of its origin, among gypsies, who frequent 
races in great numl>ers. Mr. l£aud says, *4t appears 
to have been a gam<3 much practised by the gypaes in 
the time of Shakspeare. For the information, if not 
for the benefit, of the unwary, its description is as 
follows: a leathern belt is made up into a number of 
intricate folds, and placed edgewise upon a table. One 
of the folds m made to resemble die middle of the 
girdle ; eo that whoever shall thrust a skewer into it, 
would think he held it &st to the table; whereas, 
when he has so done, the person with whom he plays, 
may take hold of both ends, and draw it away. The 
ffame Is, however, oflen played with list, instead of a 
kathem belt, whence it is called pricking at the garter; 
and adepts in the game have been facetiously termed 
^ knights of the garter." Mr. Brand also calls it ** fast 
and loose." 

ffhy were the Game-Ija^os first estMishedi 

Because of the oppressive rule of Willirun the Con- 
queror ; who not only seized on all the forests, but pre- 
tended an absolute right to them. Thus, he conffued 
all hunting and fowling in them to himself^ or such 
as he should permit 'or appoint. He punished, with 
the loss of his eyes, any that were convicted of killing 
the' wild boar, the stag, or roe-buck* In the reigns of 

PART yi. D 
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William Rufus, and Htenry I, it was leas criauoal Id 
murder a man than to kill a beast of the chaae. 

AECHBRT. 

Why is shooting tciOi a hotv and arrow caBed arehenfi 

Because the bow, when drawn, is in the shape of an 
arch. 

fVhy is a inferredj Uud ihe how was (ht most aneierU 
and most common ofcdl weapons f 

Because Ishmael, we are told, became a wanderer 
in the desert, and an archer : so were the h«x»e8 of 
Homer ; and the warriors of every age and ^sountry 
have been acquainted with the use of similar arms. 

Strutt has copied from a Saxon manuscriiH, repre- 
sentaUons of Esau, going to sell venison for his fiither; 
and Ishmael, after liis expulsion from the house of 
Abraham, and residing in the desert. 

Why wert the English formerly expert in archery f 

Because, as far back as the thirteenth century, every 

pei*son not having a greater annual revenue in land 

than one hundred pence, was compelled to have in bis 

Eossession, a bow and arrow, &c.; and all soch as 
ad no possessions, but could afford to purchase arms^ 
were commanded to have a bow with sharp arrows^ if 
they dwelt without the royal forests, and a bow with 
rownd-hiaded arrows, if they resided within the forests, 
to prevent the owners from killing the king's deer. 

His skill in the use of the long bow was the prood 
distinction of the English yeoman, and it waid bis boast 
tliat none but an Englishman could bend tliat power- 
ful weapon. Chaucer describes his archer, as car- 
rying "a mighty bow;" and the "cloth-yard shaft,^ 
wliich was mscnarged fh>m this engine, is ofleu men- 
tioned by our old poets and chniiiiclers. The com- 
mand of Richard III, at Bosworth^was this : 

" Draw, archers, draw youf arrows to Uie bead.** 

To the use of the bow as a warlike weapon, we need 
here refer but briefly. The liow, too, claims uart of 
the glory of the conquest of England, by William, 
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I>iike of Normaiidy. The Nonnan army was fronted 
by ** footmen clotfaed in li^t armour, worn over a 
giked eassock, and bearing either long-bows, or steel 
croflB-bowsf^ and the celebrated onset of Taillefer, 
^▼e nole for the attack by showers of arrows, return- 
ed by tremendous cuts of steel axes. Harold, himseli^ 
top, had his eye strudk by an arrow ; notwithstanding 
which, he continued to fight at the bead of his army. 
The bowmen were also the chief rehanee of the £ng- 
lish leaders in our bloody batdes, for the succession to 
the Crown oTFrance. At Agincourt, Creasy, Poitiers, 
and Flodden, it did terrific executi<Mi ; and many of 
its effects are graphically described in the sparkling 
pages of Froissart 

ffky loere (heEngli^ archers so superior to those of 
viher eouniriesf 

Because it seems there was a peculiar art in the 
English use of the long-bow ; for our archers did not 
employ all their muscular strength in drawing the 
smng with the right hand, but thrust the whole weight 
of the body into the horns of tlie bow with the left 

Jfhf was archery Jirst practised as a hohtiay pastimtJ 
Because of a command of Edward III, that the 
leisure time upon holydays should be spent in recrea- 
tions with bows and arrows. Richard II, and Ed- 
ward IV. made similar ordinances: the latter, that 
** every Englishman, and Irishman dwelling in Eng- 
land, should have a long-bow iof his own height, that 
butts should be set up at every township, at which the 
inhabitants were to shoot upon all feiist days," or be 
fined one halfpenny for each omission. In the 16th 
century the use of the long-bow was much neglected. 
Henry VIII. however, made laws in favour of archery ; 
instimted a chartered^ society for shooting, and with 
waggish humour dignified a successful archer, named 
Barlow, by saluting him as Duke of Shoreditch, at 
which place the man resided. This dignity was long 

D 2 
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preserved by the captaJD of the London archers,^ who 
used to summon the officers of his several divisions bj 
the titles of the Marquises, of Barlow, Clerkenweil^ li- 
iington, Hoxton^ Earl of Pancra8,&c. Stow informs us^ 
that before his time, (he died 1605) it was customaij 
for the lord mayor,, sherifis, and aldermen, to go into 
Finsbury Fields,- where the citizens were assembled, 
and shoot at the standard with broad and flight ar- 
rows for games. Aft^ the reign of Charles L archery 
fell into dia'eputq. Sir William Davenant satirizes 
the attorneys and proctors shooting in Finsbury Fiekte. 
The Artillery Company, or Finsbury archers, revived 
in 1610, r^aining the use of the4)ow, as well as their 
place of exercise. About 1753, a society of archers 
erected targets in Finsbury fields during Easter and 
Whitsuntide, when the best shooter was. styled captain 
for the ensuing year, lupid the second lieutenant. About 
1789, archery was'^ again revived as a general amuse^ 
ment ; and societies of bo w-meo, or toxophilites, were 
formed in almost every part of the kingdom. Moreley, 
in his Essay on Archery, 1792, enumerates twenty of 
the principal societies then existing. Tn the present 
century archery has been occasionally revived, more as 
a private than a public amusement About five years 
since there 'were companies in the neighbourhood 
of Taunton: at Harlow, in Essex ;^ Bury, in Suffolk; 
and at Westminster; and about a month since a so- 
ciety was formed at Newbury in Berkshire. 

Archery, as a branch of school amusements, existed 
at Harrow within the last sixty years. In the original 
regulations for the endowment of the school, date 
iSO, the benevolent founder specifies the only amuse- 
ments allowed at Harrow:— " Driving a top, tossing 
a handball, running, and shootitigy For this latter 
exercise all parents were required to furnish their 
children "with bowstrings, shafts, and breastt'i*.** In 
consequence of this regulation it was usual to hold an 
annual exhibition of archery, on August 4, when the 
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scholars contended ffxt a aOver arrow. Of this sport 
we have seen an etching, now become somewhat 
scarce. This custom- has been aboUshed, and in its 
room has been substituted the delivery of annual ore- 
tious before the assembled governors. 

fVh^ art ike heroes of romance unuihf praised for 
ikeir skUlin archery f 

Because, in the early ages of chivalry, the usage of 
the bow was considered as an essential part of the edu- 
cation of m young man who wished to make a figure 
in li&»— .SKrutt. 

fflty was the long-bow so called f 

Because it uiigM be distinguished fit>m the arbalist 
or cross-bow, wmch was not only much dKMrter than 
the former, but ftstened also upon a stock, and dis- 
^arged by means of a cateh or trigger, which proba- 
bly gave rise to the k>ck on die modem musket. — 
StrvtL 

Bayle, explaining the difference between testimony 
and argument, uses this laconic simile. ^ Testimony is 
like the shot of a long-bow, which owes its efficacy 
to the force of the shc^r ; argument is like the shot 
of the cross-bow, equidly forcime, whether discharged 
by a dwarf or a giant." 

ffhy ioas the atboHslj or croM-(our, also caUed a 
steel-how f 

Because the horns were usually made with steeL 

Why were cross-hoios also cdUeA stone-'hows f 
Because diey were mocBfied to the jHirpose of dis- 
charging of stones. 

Why were cross-hows mwh less ewnmon than long" 
hows 9 

Because of several laws for the prohibition of the 
former. In the lyne of Henry VIII. a penal^ of ten 
pounds was inflicted on every one who kept a cnNESk 
bow in his bouse; 

p3 
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Why VH19 a ctrimn atroio called a hoUf 
Because it had a round or half round bolt at the 
6nd of it, with a sharp-pointed arrow head proceeding 
therefrom. When it had only the blunt bolt, without 
the point, it was a hird bolt. Hence the phrase, holt 
uorighiy and the sign of the Mf-in-tun, (or tub,) in 
Fleet-street, London. The bolt thus differed from H 
shaft, which was sharp or barbed. Hence the proverb, 
** to make a hoU^ or a ikafl of a thiiis." We have the 
first also in the proverb, ^ A fool'a ocU is soon shot." 
Nares says, ^ See ei!^ Midsvmmtr J^tghVs Dream, iL 2, 
for the exquisite beauty of the passaira.'' Here it is^ 
from one of the most splendid pages of Shakspeare : 

( Oftarmt to Pnek,) I*mw {hat thott 4;oul4it i»ot) 

Flyinf between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupia all arm'd ; a certain aim he took, 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west ; 
And looe'4 bis love-shaft smarUy from his bow. 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand heaxts : 
But I miji^ht see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon ; 
And the imperial votaress |>as8ed on, 
In maiden meditation, lh.ncy free. 
Yet markM I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 
It fell upon a little western dower. 
Before milk-white : now frarple wrth Iove*8 wound — 
And maidens call it, love-in-idleness. 
Fetch me that flower ; the herb I showed thee onee ; 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids Uid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

JFhi/ was tht toord ^ ainC* formerly used for applause 
or encouragemenif 

Because, to cry aim, in archery, was to encourage 
the archers by crying out aim, when they were about 
to shoot. 

fFhy was to **gwe aim,^ an ojke of direction and 
ass^'starwe 9 

Because the person chosen stood within a convenient 
distance of the butts, to inform the archers how near 
their arrows fell to the mark ; whether on one side or 
the other, beyond or short of it The terms we^, wide 
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the hovf hand, or tlie shaft band, i. e. left and right ; 
shortj or gone, the distance being estimated by bows' 
iengths. This was, in some measure, a coD&lential 
office, but was not always practised. — Mires. 

Maria gives aim in Love's Labour Lost, when she 
fiays, — 

Wide o'er the how-kand! V faith your hand is out* 

So Venus assists Cupid : 

While lovely Venus stands to grot Uu aim^ 
Sailing to see her wanton bantling's game. — 

DraytoH'4 Eelojpus, 14c20. 

Hliy was ^ too much o' tiit bow-hand " used to denote 
aJaUure m amf design? 

. Because the bow-hand is the left hand, in which 
the bow was held. 

Hlof teas a ceriain arrow called a butt-shciftf 
Because it was used for shooting at butts ; formed 

without a barb, so as to stick into the butts, and yet 

be easily extracted — Mtres. 

The Teiy |Mn of his heart cleft with the blind bow boy's but-shaft. 

Romeo and JuUeL 

Why was an archer said to hit the white? 

Because the centre part of the mark upon the butts 
was tohite. The whole was painted in concentric cir- 
cles of di€erent colours, the interior circle being white ; 
and in the centre of the white was a pin of wood, 
to cleave which with the arrow was the greatest 
triumph of a marksman. Hence, to hit the wkUcj was 
used to signify, " to be right," " you have hit the 
mark ;" expressions common in old authors, as shoot- 
ing was in their time a daily practfee. 

Why was the yexo preferred for hows? 

Because of the compactness, hardness, and elas- 
ticity of the Wood ; and so much of it was required 
for the above purpose, that sliips trading to Venice 
were obliged to bring ten bow-staves along with eVeiy 
butt of malmsey. 
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Why tvere yowig archers recommended to shoot in the 
dark, at lights set up for that purpose f 

Because one gi*eat &ult which they generafly fell 
into, was the du-ection of the eye to the end of the 
arrow, rather than to tlie niai'k. 

Why was it necessary for an archer to have several 
arrows of one flight, plumed wiOi feathers fr<nn d^ereat 

&cause they might suit the divernty of winds.— 
Strutt. 

Why is the term "upshot^ so commwdtf used'f 
Because, in archeiy, it form^y signified. the ded- 
sion, and, tliough archery is now so much in disuse, 
the above word, in the sense of the fend or conclusion 
of any business, is still retained. 

Why was the bow, even in EtizabefiCs tUmCy thought 
to he more advajitageous than the musket 7 

Because the latter was at the period very cumbrous, 
and unskilful in contrivance, while archery had been 
carried to tlie highest perfection. Mr. Grose tells us, 
that ah. archer could formerly shoot six arrows in the 
time necessary to charge and discharge a musket, and 
even in modem days a practised bowman has been 
known to shoot twelve arrows in a minute, into a circle 
not larger than the circumference of a man's hat, at 
the distance of forty yards. 

qiJOITS AND DUMB-BELLS. 

Why was throwing of heavy weights and stones with 
the hand much practised informer times f 

Because, as this pastime required great strength 
and muscular exertion, it was a very proper exercise 
for -military men. Casting of the bar is frequently 
mentioned by the romance writers as one jjart of a 
hero's education, and a poet of the sixteenth century 
thinks it liighly commendable for kings and prince^ 
by way of exercise, to throw "the stone, the barre, or 
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the plummet.'* Henry the Eighth, after his accession 
to the throne, according to Hall and Hollnshed, re- 
tained ^ the casting of the barre" among his favourite 
amuf^ements. The sledge-hammer was also used for 
the same purpose as tlie bar and the stone ; and, 
among the rustics, if Barclay be correct, the axle-tree. 

fVhy is (he disciu of the ancUntSj improperly cdUed^ 
tin £T^ftoYu£, quoits 

Because the game of quoits is a game of skill; 
whereas the discus was only a trial of strength, as 
among us to throw the hammer. 

in Homer's Iliad, (Pope's translation) book xxiiL 
we find the ioUowing: 

' Then hurPd the hero, thnndering on the grbnnd 
A mass of iron, (an eaormous round) 
Whose weight and size the circling Greeks admire. 
Rude from Uie furnace, and but shap'd by fire. 
Let him whose might can hurl this bowl, arise. 
Who further hurls it, takes it as a prize. 

Hence it has been erroneously inferred that the Greeks 
were acquainted with quoits. The discus appears to 
have been a round fiat plate of metal, of considerable 
magnitude, and very heavy. The quoit is of iron also, 
and perforated in the middle : the latter game may 
therefore have been derived from the Greeks, but the 
actual identity of the discus and the quoit cannot be 
establidied. 

Why is the qimt, in many places, called a shoe^ 
Because formerly^ in the country, the rustics not 

having the roiind perforated quoits to play with, used 

horse-shoes. 

Why is ringing of the dumb-bells of considerable 

qmt'qUaiy ? 

Because we find an author of the sixteenth century 
advising young men, by way of amusement, to ^* labour 
with poises of lead or other metal," which. form the 
modem " bells.'' Strutt observes, " this notable pas- 
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time, I apprehend, bore some resemblance to the 
Skiomachia, or fighting with a man's own shadow, 
mentioned in the Spectator , No. 115. 'Tt consisted,* 
says the author, * in brandishing of two sticks grasped 
in eacli hand, and loaden with phigs of lead at either 
end; — ^this pastime opens tlie chest, exercises the 
limbs, and gives a man aU the pleasure of boxing with- 
out the blows.'" 

ru:k>^I2Y6. 

Why was foQUracwg priginaUy a more honoundU 
ptistime than cd presents 

Because in^the middle ages it was an essential part 
of a yoimg man's education, especially if he was the 
son of a man of ranlc, and brought up to a military 
profession; whereas, in the pi*esent day, foot noea 
seldom happen but for the purpose of betting. 

Why is the game prison, barSfOr &c»e, believed to he 
qfffreat €tntiqmti/ f 

Because nf its ifiention in the proclamations of 
Edward III, where it is spoken of as a childish 
amusement, and prohibited to be played in the avemiet 
jof the palace at Westminster, during the sessions of 
parhament, from its interruption of the members^ and 
others, in passing to and fro. It is also spoken of by 
€hakspeare as a game practised l)y the boys : 

He, with two striplings, lads more like to ran 
The country base, than to commit such slaughter, 
Made good the passage. — C^mbeline. 

The lines following give some idea of the sport: 

So ran they all as they had ^been at base. 
They being chased that did others chase. 

SpemMT* 

This game was also played by men, especially in 
Cheshire, and the adjoining counties. About 1780, a 
ffrand match at base was ulayed in the fields behind 
Montague House, (now the British Museum) by twehre 
gentkmen of Cheshire against twelve of Derbyshire, 
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for a considerable sum of money. We need not de- 
scribe this pastime. Strutt says, ^*In Essex they play 
k with the addition of two prisons ;" and we can add 
mmilar testimony of two prisons in the game, as played 
in Hertfordshire, where it was a favourite recreation of 
our ** careless childhood." 

ffhy was Barky-break also catted **Last tn HeU^f 
Because it was played by six people, (three of each 
sex) who were coupled by lot. A piece of ground 
was then chosen, and divided into three compartments, 
of which the middle one was called hdk It was the 
object of the couple condenmed to this division to 
catch the others, who advanced from the two extremi- 
ties ; in which case a change of situation took place, 
and hell was filled by the couples who were excluded 
by pre-occupation from the otlier places ; in this catch- 
ing^ however, there was some diffic\ilty; as, by the 
regulations of the game, the middle couple were not 
to separate before they had succeeded, while the others 
mig^ break hands whenever they found themselves 
hani pressed. When all bad been taken in twice, the 
last couple were said to be in keUy and the ^me ended. 
— Mr. CUffordy from a passage in Sir Phdip Sidney* s 
Arcadia. 

The couples being paired, a male and female toge- 
ther, it seems they sometimes solaced themselves in 
their confinement by kisses, as appears from this 
epigran:^ v 

We two are last in hell: what may we (^ar 
To- be tormented or kept prisoners here ? 
Alaii ! if Icissini; be of plagues the worst, 
3Ve wish in hell we had been last and first. 

Herrixk'a Hegperidet, 

The Scottish barley-break differs from ours. Arch- 
deacon Narea thinks our puerile game of tag to have 
been derived from the above ; for there was a % or 
tag in the game as played in Yorkshire, where a touch 
made prisonera. 
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8KATINO. 

Why is shoHttg so called^ 

Because c^its ori^n from the German skcnt orskaief 
to glide along a smooth surface. 

Skating was undoubtedly introduced among us from 
Holland ; but a kind of rude essay towards it was made 
among ourselves very early, by tying bones upon the 
feet Fitzstepben, who wrotje in the reign or Henry 
II, tells us, that " when the great pane or moOr (which 
watereih the walls of the citie on the north side) 
is frozen, many young men play upon the ice ; some 
stryding as wide as thejniay, doe slide swiftly ; some 
He hones to their feetby and tmd-r their hedes, and shov- 
ing themselves by a little picked staffe, doe slide as 
swiftly as a birde flyeth in the air, or arrow out of a 
crosse-bow." He describes also contests on the ice 
between such skaters. Strutt acknowledges that he 
cannot trace 'the first introduction of this pastime into 
England. 

Fitzstepben likewise describes another pastime on 
the ice i — " Othera make a; seat of ice, as large as a 
millfrtone, and having placed one of their companions 
upon it, they draw him along," &c. This contrivance 
was superseded by sledges, common upon the Thames 
in the hard frosts of the last century, as appears in the 
following couplet from a song upon the great frost of 
1716: 

** While the rabble in sledges run giddily round. 
And nought biit a circle of folly is fonnd." 

The Dutch are allowed to be the first skaters in 
Europe.* 

Few modem feats upon the ice exceed the following, 
narrated in the Quarterly Review, No. 73 : — •* We re- 

* We have a free pen-and-ink drawing bf the frosenScbeMt, with 
hundreds of male and fetnaJe skaters. In the centre of the picture if 
a lady of consequence, seated in a sledge, the body of which is of a 
Garlike shape, with the fore-part of a pawing horse in front. The 
sledge IS drawn by one horse, driven by a man wlioi8nlaca«l beliiii4 
the seat or body of the vehicle. »-— 
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raemDer, many years ago, two Englishmen fixing iron 
runners to a Russian sledge ; with which, after rigging 
it with mast and sail, they started upon the Neva, 
and darted alon^ at the rate of twenty-two miles an 
hour. Having, m their progress, observed a wolf 
crossing on the ice, they steered directly towards it ; 
and such was the velocity of the sledffe, that it cut 
the animal in two. They had no doubt th«^ with a 
double quantity of canvass, they could have nearly 
doubled die velocity." 

WRESTLING. 

Why have ffte %nhabit<mis of Comwatl and Devon 
been 90 long cdehraUdfor their expertness in lurestiing^ 

Because they learned the art at an early period of 
Jife, <* for you shall hardly find," says Carew, <^ an as- 
sembly of boys in Devon and Cornwall, where the 
most untowardly among them will not as readily give 
you a muster (trial) of this exercise as you are prone to 
require it" — Survey of CormoaU, Hence, to give a 
Cornish hug^ is a proverbial expression. The Cornish^ 
says Fuller, are masters of wrestling, so that if the 
Olympian games were now in fashion, they would 
come away wilii the victory. 

Their hug is a canning close with their fellow com- 
batants, the fi*uits whereof is his fair ML or foil at ttie 
leasL — Worthies of ComwaU, 

We learn fi-om Stow that tlie citizens of London 
formerly wrestled on St Bartholomew's day bofore the 
lord mayor and aldermen, who rode out of town on 
horseback to witness the sport The Londoners and 
inhabitants of Westminster also made frequent match- 
es, the reward being usually a ram. Thus, Chaucer 
says of Sir Mopas, 

Of wrastling there was none bis pere, . 
Where auy ram shulde stonde. 

Before Chaucer's time, however, a cock seems to havo 
been a frequent prize. 

PART VI. E 
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BOAT-ROWING. 

Ifhy has hoat-'rmvin^ always been practised among 
the upper classes of society f 

Because, like the sports already enumerated, it for- 
merly was part of the education of a gentleman. The 
Saxons thought it by no means d«x>gatory for a noble- 
man of the highest rank to row or steer a beat with 
dexterity and judgment. The reader will recollect the 

Eopular story of Edgar being rowed on the river Dee 
y eight kings, while himself, the 9th, sat at the stem 
of the barge, and held the helm. 

Why toere^rowmg matches first introduced into this 
country ? 

Because of the discontinuance of tilting at the quin- 
tain, and justing one against another in boats ; since, 
the pastime, though frequently practised among the 
Greeks and Romans, does not seem to have been pre- 
viously attended to in England. 

IVhy were ihe theiOires, which formerly stood on the 
banks of the Thames, so beneficial to the toatcrmen ? 

Because it was then the fashion to go to the theatre 
by water, . Taylor, the water poet, tells us, that about 
the year 1596, 40,000 watermen were thus maintained. 
The Globe, the Rose, nnd the Swan theatres were on 
Bankside; besides which, there were also six other 
theatres on the Middlesex bank of the Thames. Sir 
Roger de Coverley's journey to Vauxhall Ganiens, by 
the Thames, was probably the last relic of this aquatic 
fashion. 

TENNIS, FIVES, &C. 

Why were tennis-courts common in England in l%e 
sixteenth century ? 

Because tennis play was then taken up by the no- 
bility, and in the covered courts it might be practis«ed 
without any interruption fi*oifc the weather. Heniy VII. 
was a tennis-player ; in the expenditure of his reign 
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IB an entry: — *^ Item, for the king's loss at tennis, 
twelve-pence, " &c. Henry Vllf, according to Stow, 
added ** divers fair tennis-courts'* to Whitehall. James 
I. speaks of tennis as a princely game. Charles II. 
had particular dresses in which he played. 

ffhy is kdnd-tetmis cdUtdfivts^ 

Because it was originally played hyjive competitors 
OB either side, as the succeeding passage wouhd seem to 
indicate : — "^ When Queen Elizabeth was entertained 
at Elvt^ham, Hampshire, by the Earl of Hertford, 
after dinner, about three o'clock, ten of his lordship's 
servants, all Somersetshire men, in a square greene 
court before her Majestie's windowe, did hang up 
lines, squarhig out the forme of a tenuis-court, and 
making a croes line in the middle ; in this square they 
plajred^ve iojwe with hand-ball, at bord and cord, as 
they tearme it, to the great liking of her highness." — 
MchMs Prog, (^ueen Eliz. 

Ifky is cricket supposed to he a modem game^ and to 
heme originated Jrom the club baUj which nearly resent 
We» g^ffl 

Because, according to Strutt, the appellation cannot 
be traced beyond the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, where it occurs in one of D'Urfey's songs : 

Her was the prettiest fellow, 
At foot4)aU or at cricket ; 
At bunting race or nimble race, 
How fbatly her could prick it. 

Wliy is trap-ball supposed to he coevai toith most of 
(he early games played with the hat and haU f 

Because it can be traced as far back as the fourteenth 
century. As it was then played, the trap was suffi- 
ciently elevated to raise the ball to strike at, without 
stooping. 

Strutt tells us, that boys and the common herd of 
rustics who cannot procure a trap^ content themselves 
with making a round hole in the ground, and by way 
of lever use the brisket bone of an ox, or a flat piece 

e2 
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of wood of like size and shape, which is placed ki a 
slanting position, one half in the hole with the bat 
upon it, and the other half out of it ; the elevated end 
being struck smartly with the bludgeon, occasions the 
ball to rise to a considerable height, and all the pur- 
poses of a trap are thus answered^ e^ecially if the 
gi'ound he hard and dry. 

Why is the game "head or tail " of considerable im- 
tiqviiyf 

Because it is the same as cross and piUj played by 
£dward 11. as appears by one of his wardrobe rc^la. 
Anciendy the English coins were stamped with a cro8B 
on one side. The origin of this game is farther traced 
to the Greeks, who played it with a shell smeared with 
pitch cm one side, and thus making white and black* 

CHIVALRIC SPORTS. 

Why did a tournament diffhr/rom a just ? 

Because the tournament was a conflict witfi many 
knights, divided into parties, and engaged at the same 
time ; whereas the just was a trial of skiU, when ixdy 
one man was opposed to another. Again, Mr. Mills 
says, " the just was a martial exercise ; but the tour- 
nament was connected with all the circumstances of 
domestic life." 

Why were tournaments and justs held in the highest 
esteen\f 

Because, they were prohibited to all below the rank 
of an esquire. 

Why was the tovmament so caUed ? 

Because it was the practice of the knights to run 
par tour, that is, by turns, at the qiuntain, and wheel- 
ing about successively in a circle to repeat their course ; 
but in process of tune they improved upon this pas- 
time, and i-an at one another, which certainly bore 
a much greater similitude to a real engagement. — 
Fouchet 
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Why was the just so caUed^ 

Because of its origin from the Latin, jwttay and 
French jaustej which some deiive ^mjocart, because 
it was a sort of sportive combat, undertaken for pits- 
time only, and secondary or inferior to the tournament. 

JVhy were UmnuimenJLs sofrequenUy hdd in the middle 
4fgesf 

1 Beeaisse the martial spirit <^ the people was nou- 
riflbed by such customs, for kings were always eager 
to hoU tourayes for the better training up of soldiera 
to feats of arras. Fame, fortune, and woman's love, 
were the dazzling rewards of these exercises. Thus, 
Holinsbed, speaking of one of them held in Smith- 
field, in 1369, says, ^ And so many a noble course and 
other martial feat» were achieved in those four days, 
to the great contemplation and pleasure of many a 
young bachelor desirous to win fiime." The objects 
and tendencies of tournaments are likewise extreme- 
ly well expressed by Jeffery of Monmouth : — "Many 
knights ^unous for their feats were present, with a|)- 
parel and arms of the same colour and fashion. They 
lormed a species of diversion, iu iniitadon of a fighit 
on horseback; and the ladies being placed on the 
walls of the castlei^ darted amorous glances pp the 
combatants. None of these ladies esteei^ied any knight 
worthy of her love l)ut such as had given pr.oof of his 
gallantry iu three severed encoupters. Thus, the va- 
four of the men encouraged chastity in the women, 
and the attention of the women proved an incentive 
to the soldier's bravery." Jt was the general result of 
tournaments for a vanquished knight to forfeit his 
armour and horse to his victor. 

Why vfos the knight who fell from his horse^ more 
dishonoured than he who was disarmed f 

Because good horsemanship was the first quality of 
fi knight. Hence it was thought less dishonourable 
for a tourneying cavalier to &11 with his horse, ijhan to 

E 3 
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&11 alone. He who carried his lance comelily and 
firmly was more w^orthy of praise, although he broke 
not, than he who misgoverned his horse and broke. — 
Miilia Histury of Chtvairy, 

Why wete poinkd toeapans forbidden at iounuh 
ments'f 

Because national rivalry, and envy of martial 
prowess, or of woman's iove, often converted tourna- 
ments into real bfitUea. This also occasioned an oath 
to be imposed on «li knights, that they woukl frequent 
tournaments solely to learn military exercises. 

ffky i* Oi€ ribbonj often drawn from a maideifs 
hosom^ and sent off to reawmate her cho9en knighlj con- 
jtdured to have been blue? 

Because that colour was the «mbleftipf constancy: 
tbusy Chaucer, in his Cowi qfLove : — 

Lo, yonder folk, quotb eh«y>tbat kneel in blue, 
Tbe^ wear the colour, aye, and ever shall. 
In sign they were, and ever will be true, 
Withouten change. 

Wiy did not heraldg, at jxtsts and battles^ cry ovi 
•• Honowr to the brave,^ instead of"' Honour to tke son$ 
of the brave 9 " 

Because no knight could be deemed perfect, until 
death had relnovedthe possibility of his committing an 
ofience against his knighthood, and thus effacing the 
merit of idl his former deeds. — Monstrelet, 

Why teas it dishonourahle to break a lance traverse, 
or across the breast of an oppontrUj tmthout striking kim 
ufUh the points 

Because, as it 6ould only occur from the horse 
swerving on one side, it showed unskilful riding* 

To " break across," the phrase for bad chivalry, did 
not die vrith the lance. It was used by the writers of 
the Elizabethan age to express any failure of wit or 
argument Thus, Celia, In ^s you like it, says of 
Orlando tauntingly, «0 that's a brave man. He 
writes braye verses, speaks brave words, swears brave 
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oaths, ftpd breaks them bravely^ quite traveree, athwart 
the heart of bis lover, as a puny tilter, that spurs his 
horse but on one side, breaks his sta^ like a noble 
goose." 

fVhy were justs often called rovnd tobies 9 
Because, in eariy time in Kngland, the tournament 
festivals were held about a round table. Again, a ira- 
tei^iity of knights, who frequently justed with each 
other, and accustomed themselves to eat together in 
aoe aiMurtment, in order to. set aside all distinction of 
rank or quality, seated themselves at a circiUar table, 
because eveiy (dace there was equally honourable. 
Our historians attribute the institution of the round 
table to Arthur, the son of Uter Pendragon, a cele- 
brated British hero, whose achievements are so dis- 
guised with legendary - wondei-s, that it has been 
doubted if 9uch a person ever existed in reality. In 
the reign of f^ ward I, Roger de Mortimer established 
a round table at Kenilworth, and entertained at his 
expense lOQ knights, and as many ladies. Edward 
III. next endeavoured to realize the golden imagina- 
tions of fable, which had assigned 150 as the comple- 
ment of Arthur's chivalry, by establishing at Windsor, 
in 13(^ a round table 600 feet in circumference, the 
weekly expense of maintaining which was one hundred 
pounds, rhilip de Valois, of France, next established 
a rival table, after which we hear no more conceminff 
the ceremony. The festivals were succeeded by a ball, 
the knights, in the dance, taking precedence agreeably 
to their feats of arms in the morning. By the way, the 
round-robin (a circular list in which nei&er name is 
first) must have originated in the round table of chi- 
valric times. 

In England the round table was succeeded by the 
order of the Garter, the ceremonial parts of which are 
retained to this day. See Part III. or the present work* 
p. 19, 
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Whf toert the guests at festivals placed ttoo hy tow, 
and only one plate allotted to each pair ? 

Because to eat on the same trencher or plate vnnh 
any one, was considered the strongest mark of friend* 
ship and love. — Mills, 

Why ivas the quudein one of the most favourite 
exercises of chivalry ? 

Becanse it" was particularly calculated to practise 
the eye and hand in giving a right direction to the 
lance. A half figure of a man, turned with swotd 
and buckler, was placed on a post, and turned on a 
pivot, so that if the assailant with his'ftnoe hit him 
not on the middle of the breast, but on the extremities, 
he made the figure turn round, and strike Jiim an ill- 
timed blow, much to the merriment of the spectators^ 
The game of quintain was sometimes played by hang- 
ing a shield on a staflf fixed in the ground, and tbs 
skilful squire riding apace struck the shield in such a 
manner as to detach it from its ligatures. — 'Du Conge 
and Menage. 

Nares believes it was more commonly, in England 
at least, constructed in the simpler Way, as thus de- 
scribed in an old novel : " a quinten is a cross bar 
turning upon a pple, having a broad board at one end, 
and a bag fuU of sand at the other. Now, he that 
ran at it with his lance, if he hit not the board, (which 
was probably often painted like* figure,) was laughed 
at to scorn ; and if he hit it fiull, and rid not the faster, 
he vf ould have such a blow with the sand-bag on his 
back, as would sometimes beat him oflT his horse." 
7%e Essex Champion, (aboiit) 1690. Fitzfitephen also 
describes the water quintain usually practised on the 
Thames during the Easter holydays. 

The most recent revival of this ancient game wag 
at a grand ftte given by Lord Gage, at Firle Place, 
Sussex, August 3, 1827. 

}fhy is the game of quintain so called? 

Because it was invented by Quinetus or Quintaa^ 
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" but who he was, or when he lived," says Strutt, ** is 
not ascertained. The game itself was a species of 
mock combat among the Romans, who caused the 
young .military men to practise at it twice a day. 
From the Romans it descended to the Welch, who 
spell it gwyntyn, literally meaning vane. It was a 
luridal game : thus Ben Jo«son says, 

At quintin he, 
la honour of his bridal-tee. 
Hath challenged eitlier wide countee. 

Dr. Kennet, in his Parochial AnHqwUies, from Pr. 
Plot,' says, that at the village of Blackthorn, through 
which the Romah^road lay, they use it at their wed- 
dings to this day, on the common green, with much 
solenmity and mirth." Dr. Plot a&o says, ^it was 
set up in the way for young men to ride at, as they 
carry home the bride ; he that breaks the board being 
taunted the best man." 

fFhf was cutting off a lock of hair one of the pre- 
parahonsjbr knignthoodf 

Because to part with hair was always regarded in 
the church as a symbol of servitude to God. — Du 
Cange. 

To this early custom may we not .trace the affec- 
tionate interchange of a lock of hair among lovers ? 

Why^oas fitting, or running at the ring so called f 
Because it was to ride at Sill speed, and thrust the 
point of the lance through the ring, which was sup- 
ported in a case or sheath, by two springs, that might 
be readily drawn dut by the force of the sU*oke, and 
remain upon the top of the lance. Commeniers, (date 
1658) says, " at this day tilting at the quintain is used, 
when a hoop or ring is struck with a lance ;" hence, it 
is dear that the ring was put in the place of the quin- 
tain. — Strutt. 

We remember seeing at one of the fetes at St. 
Cloud, near Paris, a game similar to the above ; the 
layers being seated on wooden horses on a large cir- 
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cular frame tuniing on a pivot, and resemblitig an 
English tvund'oboid; each player had a foil, with 
which he strove to seize the greatest number of rings 
from off a projecting but fixed wire. 

Whyia SmithfUld so adledf 

Because of its corruption from Smethiield, as it wane 
Smoothfield, "• plain, (or smooth,) both in name and 
situation.'' Here were formerly held many justs and 
tournaments. 

Wh^Aotrt the toumamerttsin the days of Henry VUL 
more splendid than those of any previous period f 

Because they were no longer simple representations 
of chivalry, but superb pageants were united to them. 
But Henry VIII. observes Milla^ had none of the vir- 
tues of a true knight, and his conduct to his wives 
was anything but chivalric. Warton pleasandy obser- 
ves, tliat hatl Henry never murdered his wives, his 
politeness to the fair sex would remain uuimpeached. 

Jfhy was the space betioeen Guisnes and ArdreSy near 
Calais, called the Field of the Cloth of Gold ? 

Because of the splendid tournament held there be- 
tween Henry VIII. and Fmncis I. and the inmnense 
quantity of c/o^ o/* go/(/ consumed in making pavil- 
ions, &:c. 

Jfhy is it erroneous to aUribute the disconHnuance of 
tournaments to the increased civUisation of the c^e f 

Because tournaments inci'eased in numb^ as the 
workl became more civilized. There were more tour- 
naments in the fouiteenth than in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and even so late as the reign of Henry VIIL the 
whole of England seems to have been parcelled out 
hito tilting-grounds. — J^ote to Mills's Hist. Chivalry, 

ffhy were the youn^ nohUiiy of England soon perfect 
in chivalric exercises f 

Because boys were sent to sehool to learn to read 
at four years of age. . At six they' were taught lan- 
guages and the first principles of manners : uom ten 
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to twelve dancing and music were added to tbeir ac- 
complishments, and politeness was particularly en- 
couraged. At fourteen they were initiated into the 
sports of the field, which prepared them for the ruder 
exercise of arms. At sixteen they were taught to just, 
to fight at tlie barriers, to raanaee the war-horse, to 
assail castles, to support the weight of armour; and to 
contend in feats of arms with theu* companions. And 
here their education terminated. — Fnmi a panage in 
Hcartfynge^s Chrordde, 

THEATRICAI. FERF0RB(AJ<rCE8. 

Why were the odors of^ Greece and Rome called 
gervants of Bacchus f 

Because the dithymmbics, or songs in honour of 
Bacchus,' first gave rise to the pomp and illunons of 
the theatre. At Athens are still seen the remains of 
the; Temple of Bacchus, which was the first theatre in 
the world, and a masterpiece of architecture. 

Ffhy are actors sometimes termed Thespians'^ 

Because one of the earliest was named Thespis, 
who, in a wagon at Athens, first acted tragedy, 535 
years t)efore Christ . In his lime tragedy was car- 
ried on by a set of musicians and dancers, who in- 
troduced an actor between every two songs. The 
act(»'s' discourse was called the Episode, and, being 
successful, iEschylus introduced two actors, and 
Sophocles added a third, which brought tragedy into 
its full perfection. 

The first comedy was also acted at Alliens, on a 
scafibld, by Safifarian and Dolon, 562 years before 
Christ Thus, comedy being of earlier origin than 
tragedy, it is more proper to say comedy and tragedy, 
than tragedy and comedy. 

Dryden has some fine lines on this subject: 

At first, the tragedy wu void of art : 

A BonK, where each man danc'd and sung his part. 
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And of god Bacchus #oari>iff ouLthe praise, 
Sought a good vintage for their jolly days : 
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Then v/\ne and joy were eeea in eacli man*i eyes, 
And a &t goat w^ the best singer's prize. 
ThegpiSf at first, when all besmear'd with lee, 
Began this pleasure for posterity ; 
And with his carted actors and a song, 
Amus'd the people as he pass'd along, 
next *SSischylus the different persons plac*d, 
And with a better mask his players graced ; 
Upon a theatre his verse expressed, 
And show'd his hero with a buskin dressM* 
Then Sookoelest the genius of his age, 
i'd the pomp and beauty of the 



Increased the pomp and beauty of the stage, 
Enng'd the chorus song in ev'ry part. 
And poUsh'd rugged vice by rules of art. 



In mythology, Comedy is represented leaning on a 
column, holding a mask in her right hand, by which 
she is distinguished from her asters, as also by a 
shepherd's crook. Her dress appears shorter, and not 
so ornamented as that of the other Muses. Melpomoie, 
the presiding muse of tragedy, is generaHy represented 
as a young woman with a serious countenance. Her 
garments are splendid ; she wears a buskin, and holds 
a dagger in one hand, and in the other a sceptre and 
crown. 

Why were {he Muman thtaJtrts hwU tnihout a rooff 

Because roofs would have obstructed* the free com- 
munication of the ah- ; and in their theatres the Greeks 
considered not only the manners of the people, but 
also their health. 

In these theatres the spectators were, of course, ex- 
posed to the weather; but, as at Athens the plays 
were always represented in the day time, the inconve- 
nience was less. The Athenians came usually with 
great cloaks, to secure them from the rain or the cold ; 
and for defence against the sun, thev had the ^ctodion, 
a kind of parasol ; but when a sudden squall arose, 
the play was interrupted, and the spectators dis- 
persed. 

fVhy were the ancient Engluh plays caUed miracUsf 
Because they consisted of jacred plays, or represen- 
tations of miracles wibught by the holy confessors, 
and the sufferings of the martyrs. — FUzitqthen, 
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Whf vfere ihese dranuxtic fneces in later Hmes called 
vnysterits ? 

Because, as Dr. Percy supposes, the most mysteri* 
ous subjects of Scripture were frequently chosen for 
their composition. 

Whf toere the pieces which succeeded msfsteries called 
fnoraltiieaf 

Because they were alle^ries, in which the charac- 
ters personified certain virtue and vices. A curious 
copy of one of these morahties has been preserved, the 
first 4eaf of which contains the colour of the dresses, &c. 

Why were inns formerly built wUh galleries or coT" 
ridors round their court-yards ? 

Because, when miracles, mysteries, and moralities 
gave way to regular dramatic entertainments, the lat- 
ter were of course not allowed to be performed in 
churches ; hence they were represented in the yards 
of inns, in which, in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth's rei^, the comedians erected an occasional stage. 
The spectators viewed the pei'formances fi^om these 
galleries or corridoi^ 

Many inns so built may yet be seen in the city of 
London and the Borough ; and some slight remains of 
diem exist at Cambridge, where, in one inn-yard^ there 
are remains, on one side, of two tiers of railed galler- 
ies, of one tier at the opposite side, and one tier at the 
end ; the stage, it is presumed, was on the fourth side. 

Why was the pit of our theatres originally called the 
cockpttf 
Because cockfighting was its original appropriation : 

Ijet bat Beatrice 
And Benedict be seen : Lo ! in a trice, 
The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full. Oid Play. 

Shakspeare thus mentions the Globe Theatre at 
Bankside, in the play of Henry V : 

Can this vast cockpit bold 
The field of vasty France ? or can we cram 
Into this toootUn O, the very casques 
That did affiright the air at Agincourt. 

PART VI. F 
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'i Aaother of dur old-theatres^ the Phcenix, in Drory- 
lane, was also called the Cockpit, and the name is 
preserved to thasdav^in Cockpit alley, ^opposite the 
^ present Drury Lane Theatre. 

ffhv were downs and fools first introduced on the 
stage f 

fiecause of their origin from devU in the mystery, 
whose pro^ance it was to make the spectators merry, 
aiid to relieve the serious cast of the discoiirses. 
Tiiience it descended to vice or iniquity of the morality, 
^ho usually personified some bad quality incident to 
human nature, as pride, or lust, or any other evil pro- 
pensity ; and clowns and fopls in regular tragedies 
aiid comedies are the descendants of this facetious 
ijiiquity. The great master of human nature, in com- 
. pliauce with the false taste of the age in which he 
uved, has admitted this modey character into the most 
serious part of one of his best tragedies. — StnitL 

Nares says, " Where Justice Overdo personates as 
fool, in the jJay of Bartholomew Fair, in order to spy 
out the proceedings of the place, he says, he wishes to 
be.taJ^en for * something between a fool and a mad- 
man.' This is literally the character ; a fellow who, 
pretending folly, has still the audacity of a madman.^ 
The d^ss is alluded to here : 

Or, to see a fallow 

In a lon^ motley cloak guarded with yellow. 

Proloffue to King Menry VIIL 

And by Jacques, in As you like, t/, when he^ repeats 
that " motley 's the only wear," &c. 

The fool was usually a piart of great license and 
facility to the aetor, who was allowed almost to fabri- 
cate his own part. ~ See Hanilet's directions to restrain 
this abuse. The fool was always to be merry : 

I hold tbe world but as the world, Gratiano, 

A stage, where every one must play his part, 

And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the fool : 

With mirth an^ laughter, let old wrinkles come. 

Merchant qf Vtnice. 
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Hence, the phrase of playing the fool seems to haYe 
arisen. 

Hliy it a conceited person called a coxcomb f 
Because of his resemblance to the ibol in the early 
db'ama, who was dressed in modey clothes, and wore 
a cap, suntiounted with the neck and head of a cock, 
or sometimes only the crest, or comh. 
Why is a merry-amdreto so called f 
Because of its origin among dthe Druids, an Drieu, 
L e. Arch-Druid; or, from the celebrated Andrew 
Borde, the writer and empiric. 

Why i«ere certain fools called Court Fools f 
Because they continued an appurtenance to the 
English court to a very late period. The accounts 
(says Mr. Douce) of the household expenses of our 
sovereigns, contain many payments and rewards to 
fools, both foreign and native, the motives for which 
do not appear, but perha^is might have been some 
witty speech or comic action that had pleased the do- 
nors. Dr. Fuller says, that the court jester ^is an 
office which none but he that hath wit can perform, 
and none but he that wants it will |)erform." Muckle 
John, the fool of Charles I. and the successor of 
Archee Amstrong, is perhaps the last regular per-* 
sonage of the kind. The practice was not, however, 
abolished; for we have an epitaph written by Dean 
Swift, on Dicky Pearce, the Eari of Suffolk's fool, 
who was buried in Berkley churchyard, June IS, 1728. 
This person was an idiot. Lord Chancellor Talbot 
kept a Welsh jester, named Rees Pengelding. Another 
Welshman, called Will the Taborer, was retained in 
a similar capacity, about the beginning of the last 
century, by Sir Edward Stradlinff, of^ St. Donat's 
Castle, Glamorganshire. Lord Bussy Mansel, of 
Margam, had likewise in his service one Robin Rush, 
an idiot by nature, but who often said very witty 
things. There were people not long since alive in 
Wales, who well remembered him. 

F 2 
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The Lord Mayor's Fool was a distinguished char- 
acter of this class; and there was a curious ^t 
which he was bound by his office to perform, in cele- 
bration of Lord Mayor's Day. He was to leap, clothes 
and all, into a large bowl of custard. This is alluded 
Cohere: 

He may, perchance, in tail of a .sheriff's dinner. 
Skip with a rime o' the table, from new nothing. 
Ana take liis almaia leap into a custard^ 
Shall make my lady mayoress and her sisters 
Laagh all their hods over their shoulders. — Ban Jnuon. 

Although the City kept their fool, he did not improTe 
their corporate wisdom ; for they have been the sport 
of satire ever since the time of Charles IL 

Why were certain actors first " Her Majesh/*s iSer- 
vants^^^ 

Because, at the time that it was customary for per- 
sons of rank to have private x^ompanies of actors, 
Queen Elizabeth, at the request of Sir Francis Wat- 
singham, established, on handsome salaries, twelve of 
the principal players, under the name of " Her Mc^es* 
ty^s comedians and servants;*^ and in the same year 
tnere is a record of the Queen granting an annuity of 
£20. to a Mr. Preston, who peiformed before her Ma- 
jesty at Cambridge. Killigrew, afler the Restoration, 
collected together a few of the old actors at the Cock- 
pit, or Drury-lane Theatre, who were honoured with 
the title of " His Majesty's Servants ;" wherefore the 
company of that theatre is to this day exclusively 
styled " Their Majesties' Servants." 

Why are- performances of sacred music called Orw- 
iorios ? 

Because they commenced with the &thers of the 
oratory; when, to draw youths to church, they bad 
hymns and sacred stories, written in dialogue, and set 
to music. After the first part came the sermon, which 
the people were induced to stay and hear, to be present 
at the performance of the second part. The subjecti^ 
in early times, were the Good Samaritan, Prodigal 
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Son, Tobit's Story^ &c. ; and by the excellence of the 
composition, the bond of instruments, and the perfor- 
mance, the Oratory came into gi*eat repute ; and this 
species of musical drama obtained the general appel- 
lation of Oratorio* — Dr. Bumey, 

Why were fnasqueradts orifrinaUy vnpopvlar in 

Because they were first introduced here by the 
queen of Charles I, on a Sunday, when the populace 
loudly complained of such a pro&nation of the sab- 
bath ; and a. riot ensuing in front of the banqueting 
house, Whitehall, between some soldiers and the- 
people, half a dozen of the latter, and two or three 
guards < were killed. Hence, opposition to masquer- 
ades was very general for nearly a century. 

Why have odors been, by tUiberal persons^ called 
vagnrnts^ 

Because they are so described in the Act of Parlia- 
ment 17 Geo. II, c. 5;, This act has, however, expire 
ed, and thanks to the improved intelligence of- the 
age, players are not enumerated in tlie new Vagrant 
Act, 5 Geo. IV, c. 83. 

ffhy does ike licensing of plays appear to be of very 
ancient datef 

Because, so fiu* back as the year 1589, ^ Commis- 
sioners were appointed for reviewing the works of dra- 
matists, to allow the fit and reject the unbecoming." 
Sir Robert Walpole's Licensing Act was passed chieny 
through a libeUoiis, political farce, which Gil&rd, a 
manager, sent to that minister ; but theatres and plays 
bad L^n suliject to the control of a licensing power, 
under the Master of the Revels, or Lord Chamberlain, 
from before the time of Elizabeth at least. The li- 
censing officer granted or prohibited, as he pleased, 
license for theatre or play ; and from such plays as he 
licensed, he expunged every passage which appeared 
to him objectionable. His fee for a play had origin- 

F 3 
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ally been a mark, but^ in 1630, it was £3. It is noyit 
£2. 2*.— ffo*. Theatres, 4to. 1824. 

ffhy ia Opera one of the most perfect of entertain- 
ments^ 

Because it is a dramatical, lyrical, and scenic repre- 
sentation, in which agreeable sensations are conveyed 
by the combined effect of allthe^ne arts — the poetry 
and action being addressed to the mind, the mui^c to 
the ear, and the scefllc decorations to the eye of the 
spectator. — Rousseau, 

Why was the pantomime of the ancients superior to 
IhatofourHnusr ' . 

Because it was a perfect species of mimetic or imi- 
tative dance, united with vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic, in the chorusses of the tragic, comic, and satiric 
dramas ; and being employed m the service of relig- 
ion, it thereby acquired a dignity, which in~ modem 
times it never possessed. Plato and Xenophon, in the 
person of tiieir master, Socrates, speak favourably of 
this entertainment; and Aristotle expressly ranks it 
with the art of poetry. Plutarch eulogized it ; and 
Lucian prefers the orchestral to the g^eaking dramaa 
''The Greeks," says Athenteus, ''had brought their 
dance to such perfection in the art of imitating the 
passions, that the most eminent sculptors thought their 
tune not ill employed in studying and designing the 
attitudes of the public dancers; and to this study,*' 
he adds, " they owed, undoubtedly, some of the ntioat 
transcendent beauties of their works." At Ronoe, un- 
der Augustus CeBsar, the great heroes of pantomime 
were Pylades and Bathyllua^ so distinct were the 
styles or these two dancers, tliat, according to Seneca, 
neither Pylades in comedy, nor Bathyllus in tragedy, 
could be reckoned comparable to themselves. 

ffhy, in the accounts of these jfterformances, is noi 

the expression and actMn oj the countenance menHoned^ 

Because the performers wore masks, which the vast 
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extent ef the ancient theatres made expedient rather 
than offensive. In all these dances^ likewise, the mo« 
tions of the hands and gestures of the body were no 
less essential than the pulsations of the feet. 

It is uncertain whether the Egyptians undei^stood 
theatrical entertainments ; bm remains of their 'monu- 
ments prove them to have been accustomed to con- 
ceal their faces witli masks, which were originally 
made of bark of trees, then of Jeather, subsequently 
of wood, and of paper varnished. At what period the 
black silk vizor came into fhshion, we know not ; but 
mad^ of black velvet were commonly worn in France 
in the time of Louis XIV. Female masks were, worn 
by boys, who formerly played women's parts on our 
stage. 

nliy, in modem paTttomime, is (he kariequin so caUed7 

Because, in the time of Henry III, of Fnmce, a 
younc Italian actor being received by the president 
Achifies de ^arlai, at Paris, his brother actors called 
him Harlequin, Another derives it from a knight 
named Hai'lequin, in the wars of Charles Martel 
against the Saracens. The present character of har- 
lequin, as he ap|)ears in England, differs from the 
ancient mimes and harlequins of other nations. The 
French fiarlequin bears a wand, and the usual cos- 
tume ; but he does not use the former. Among the 
Italians, their harlequin is a complete buffoon, who 
cracks his jokes to amuse the populace, and ranks with 
punch, monkeys, and puppets ; but in £[nglaiid he is 
a silent, mysterious, and magical being. 

In Venice was formerly an inimitable actor, and 
speaking harlequin, named Sacchi, who performed in 
a comedy called The Tkirty-two Misfortunes of Har- 
lequiny when upwards of 7^ years of age. The Ve- 
netians have likewise favourite pieces called Four 
Masques; Pantaloon, a rich old merchant; an old 
Dottore, or eunning Bologna lawyer ; Harlequin and 
Brigella, servants; all of which nearly correspond 
with our pantomime chaiticters. 
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Lord Byron, in his notes to Childt Haroldy says, 
Pantaloon is from Plant the Lion, that is, the Lion 
of St Mark, the standard of the Venetian republic, 
Thus, Piantaleone^ Pantaleon, Pantaloon. 

Why was the doton introduced into our pantomimes f 
Because of his origin from the rural jester. The 
fool was indeed the inmate of every opulent house, 
but the rural jester, or cIo>vn, seems to have been 
peculiar to the counfty families. Douce says, ^ the 
term down andjbol were used, though improperly, 
perhaps, by our old dramatists.** 

Why is it supposed that moveable scents were not m 
use Hit after the year 1605? 

Because three plays then performed at Oxford, be- 
fore James I, are thus described by a contemporary 
writer: — " The stage was built at the upper end of 
the hall, as it seemed at the first sight ; out, indeed, 
it was but a false wall, faire painfed, and adorned 
with stately pillars; which pillars would turnabout; 
by reason whereof, with other /xztn^e^f clothes, the stase 
did vary three times in one tragedy." It is observable, 
that the writer was not acquainted with the word 
scene, but employed painted clothes in that sense. In 
the early part of Shakspeare's time the want of scen- 
ery was supplied by writing the names of the difierent 
places of action on boards, which were placed so as to 
ne visible to the audience. Davenant, in the Intro- 
duction to the Siege of Rhodes, 1656, says, "In the 
middle of the frieze was a compartment, wherein was 
written RJiodes." The scenery of 1605, above men- 
tioned, was contrived by Inigo Jones ; and in 1675, 
Davenant produced an opera at Dorset Gardens, with 
** expensive scenery." 

Why are theatrical scenes liable to pay a heavy duty f 

Because, the Barons of Exchequer have decided 
them to be painted canvass, precisely the same as 
Aoorcloth..^^Edinb, Review: 
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Why care scenes painted chiefly in ufoter cohurs ? 
Because they present no glossy surface, aud are to 
be subjected to a strong artiiicial light 

Why should the actor remain as little as he can at 
the back part of the scene 9 

Because the perspective will otherwise be often vio- 
lated : thus, all those objects placed there, which, whilst 
the performer kept in front (where every thing is suited 
to his actual size) appeared in due proportion, lose their 
verishnilitude, and appear insignificant and dispropor- 
tloned« The man becomes as tall as the rock or tree, 
and the imagination of tlie spectator has not power 
sufficient to preserve the illusion. 

Why . were soldiers first stationed at the theatres 

Because of a riot between Quin and a party of 
drunken noblemen, at Lincoln's Inn Fields theatre, 
in the reign of GJeorge II. : and, to prevent the recur- 
rence of which outrage, his Majesty ordered tliat the 
guards should in future do duty every play night. 

Why are large placards called posting bSls ? 

Because plays were originally announced by large 
bills pasted on posts at the comers of streets. Taylor, 
the water poet, alludes to this custom: — "Master Nat, 
Field, the player, riding up Fleet-street at a great 
pace, a gentleman called him, and asked him what 
play was played that day. He, being angry to be staid 
on so frivolous a demand, answered, that he might see 
what play was plaied on every poste. *I cry your 
mercy,^ said the gentleman, * I took you for a poste^ 
you rode so fast' " 

Why is " Vivant Rex et Regina " cfffixed to the bUls 
of the present day 7 

Because of its adoption on the opening of Drury- 
Lane, in 1663, when Ukewise the actors' names were, 
for the first time, affixed to the characters they repre- 
sented. Printing in black an^ red lines, alternately, 
was adopted in Gibber's time. 
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ffhy %8 our stage sometimes covered wWt green cUdhf 
Because, either of its origin from the stage being 
formerly strewed with rushes, the usual covering of 
floors in ShakespeareHt time, or, from the custom of 
hanging the stage with black, when tragedies were 
performed : 

Look, eomedie, I marked it not till now, 
The 8ta|i^ is hung with black, and I perceive 
The auditors prepared for tra^die. 

Induction^ or Prologue, 1599. 

Goldsmith humourously calls this " spreading the 
cloth for bloody work." 

Why are dramatic entertainments natural to man% 

Because ail child)*en delight in mimicking action ; 
many of their amusements consist in such perform- 
ances, and are in every sense plays* When they are 
not engaged with their hoops, tops, and balls, or in 
some aitiSciaJ game, they amuse themselves in play- 
ing at soldiers, in being at school, or in church, in 
going to market, in receiving company ; and they imi- 
tate the various employments of^ life with so much 
fidelity, that the theatrical critic, who delights in 
chaste acting, will often find less to censure in his 
own little servants in the nursery, than in his Majesty's 
servants in a theatre royal. When they are somewhat 
older, they dramatise the stories they read : most boys 
^ve represented Robin Hood, or one of his merry 
men, tod every one has enacted the part of Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Fi'iday. 

In short, because the true enjoyment of life consists 
in action ; and happiness, according to the peripatetic 
definition, is to be found in energy ; it accords, there- 
fore, with the nature and et3rmology of the drama, 
which is, in trud), not less natural man agreeable,— 
Edinburgh Review. 

Why were puppets Jlrst introduced ? 

Because probably of the poverty of the stroUimr 
actor, who thus endeavoured to supply the place of 
his human confederates by automaton figures made of 
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wood, and moved by wires ; and these contrivances, 
Mr. Strutt thinks, were taken from the automaton of 
the monkish miracie workers, at the famous rood or 
crucifix, at Bexley, in Kent, &c. The jack of the 
clock-house was also an automaton that struck the 
hours on the bell in their proper rotation, like the 
figures which, till very recendy, were- to be seen at 
St, Duustan's church, in Fleet-street. 

ff^y is the puppet, Punch, so called 7 

Because of its origin from Pulcinella, or Punchi- 
nello, which first came into existence at Acerra, near 
Naples. 

Why teas Punch formerly so celebrated in En^and ?, 

Because of his frequent mention by Sir Kichard 
Steele in the Tatler and Spectator, alK)ut the year 
1711 and 12. Bickerstaff mentions ^ a thi*ead in one 
of Punch's chops,** which shows a method of perform- 
ance and a degree of intricacy in the machinery not 
now known. At present the puppets are played only 
by putting the hand under the di^ss, and making the 
middle fiqger and thumb serve for the arms, while the 
fore-finger works the head. The o{)ening and shut- 
ting of die mouth is a refinement which does not seem 
to be practised in Italy. 

Why is Punch taken away by (he DevU at (he end of 
(he puppet-show ? 

Because in the moralities, fi-om which this puppet 
is taken, the devil usually carried away the iniquity 
or evil at the conclusion of the drama. — Strutt» 

Why did punpet-shotvsfaU into disrejtute $ 
Because oi the revived of pantomimes, in which, 
all the absurdities, except the discourses, ore retained, 
the difiference consisting principally in the substitu- 
tion of livuig puppets for wooden ones* — Strutt, The 
Fantoccini is no more than a well managed and dress- 
ed puppet-show, with a fine Italian name. 
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MINSTRELS. 

Why were minstrels so caUedf 

Because of their origin from the ancient Saxon 
gleemen, subsequently called mimstraidx, a term, well 
known in Normandy some dme before. An eminent 
Friench antiquary says, that some of the minstreb 
composed themselves the subjects they sang or related. 
Stnitt adds, it is very certain, that the poet, the song- 
ster^ and the musician were frequently united in the 
same person. 

Fiddlers and ballad-singers are the last relics of 
minstrelsy in this country. The name of fiddlers was 
applied to the minstrels as early tts the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in an ordinance of Cromwell we read " fid- 
lers or minstrells." ~ 

ffhy was the king*s minstrel so caUedf 

Because, in the Norman courts, he accompanied 
his master, and was probably the regulator of the 
royal sports, and appointed the other minstrels be- 
longing to tlie household. The title kins was dropped 
in the reign of Edward IV. and that of serjeant sub- 
stituted. Hence, probably, the claim of the king^s 
serjeant-trumpeter to grant music licenses in London 
and Westminster. 

ffhy were jestoursy or gestors, so called f 
Because they related the gestes or actions of famous 
persons, whether fabulous or real, and these stories 
were both to. excite pity and laughter, as we learn 
from Chaucer : 

And Jestoure that tellen tales 
- Both ofwepyingand of game. 

Jestersj in the modem acceptation of the term, were 
inferior minstrels. 

Hliy ^vas the juggler so called^ 
Because of his origin from the joculator, or jug- 
glour of the Normans. 
The king's juggler was anciendy an officer of note 
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IB the royal household book. In the 12th century, the 
title of rtx jvgukUorum^ or king of the jugglers, was 
conferred on the chief of the company. In the reipi 
of Henry VII, the office of kin^s juggler was dis- 
continued. 

With the minstrel also fell the juggler, the latter 
being modeml^ called a hocus pocus, and now dwin- 
dled to the conjurors at fairs. 

DANCING. 

Why is ropt-^ancm^ believed very ancientf 
B(*cau8e ot its mention by Terence, in the prologue 
to Hecyra, where he comj^ains of the attention of 
the public to a rope dancer. Rope-dancing was also 
among the minstrels' entertainments, and one of its 
feats was exhibited at the coronation of Edward VI. 

The Morris Dance has already been noticed at p. 26, 
part III. of the present woik. 

ffhy were femaU dancers called tumbUng'toomen f 
Because tombesteres, or tombasteres, in Chaucer, is 
derived from the Sa^on word tombau, to dance, vault, 
or tumble. The same poet, in the Romance <ff the 
Rosey calls them saylowrs, or dancers, from the Latin 
salio^ to leap ; and sauteurs, leapers, in French. 

Tumbling was fashionable at the Opera House, in 
1709, and is mentioned in cme of tiie Ttdlers of that 
year. ' 

Why is Ike sword-dance so called ^ 

Because it is performed by young men, who form 
their swords into a figure, lay them upon the ground, 
and dance round them. 

Why is dancing recommended in early education ? 

Because it gives a graceful motion to all our limbs, 
and, above all things, manliness, and a becoming con- 
fidence to young children, whicn cannot be learned too 
eai^. Noihinff i^peais to give children so much ccm- 
fidence and behaviour, and so to raise them to the con- 

PART VI. G 
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veraadon of those above their yeam, as dancing. — 
Lockt^s Treatise on Education, 

Why are all men natural, spontaneotis, inooluntary 
dancers ? 

Because of the connexion that exists between certain 
sounds and certain motions of the human body. Even 
between inanimate objects and ceitain notes Uiere is a 
surprising sympathy. The most mas^ve walls, nay, 
the soUd ground itself^ will responsively shake and 
tremble at particular notes in music. This strongly 
indicates the presence of some universally disused and 
exceedingly elastic fluid, which is thrown into vibnr 
tions by the concus»ons of the atmosphere upon it, pro- 
duced by the motions of the sounding body. If these 
concussions are so strong, as to make the large quan- 
tity of elastic fluid vibrate, that is dispersed through a 
stone wall, or a con«derable portion of the earth, it is 
no wonder they should have tiie same eflect u|K>n that 
invisible and exceedingly subtle matter, which per- 
vades and seems to r^de in ou*r nerves. — Enctf. Brit, 

Jfhy are there various dances atnong different nations f 
Because (it is conjectured) all the sensations and 
passions to which we are subject, depend immediately 
upon the vibrations excited in the nervous fluid above 
mentioned. One kind of vibration, for instance, excites 
the passions of anger, pride, &c. which are paramount 
among warlike nations. The sounds capable of such 
eflects would naturally constitute their martial music, 
and dunces conformable to it would be simultaneously 
instituted. Other vibrations of the nervous fluid would 
produce the passions of love, joy, &c. ; and sounds ca- 
pable of exciting these particular vibrations wiU im- 
mediately be formed into music for dances of another 
kind. — Encye, Brit, 

Why are harbcurous people most addicted to dandngf 
Because they have the strongest passions, and are 
the most easily aflected by sounds. 
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Why %$ dancing hdieoed to have been originally a 
religious eeremmiy7 

Because of its frequent mention in the sacred fes- 
tivals of the Jews. Some commentators are of opin- 
ion, that eyeiT psalm had a distinct dance appropri- 
ated to it The Egyptians too had their solemn 
dances. 

Hliy ufere military dances practised among the 
Greeksf 

Because they tended to mak^ the body robust, ac- 
tive, and well diiq[)osed for all the exercises of war. 

Why is the haOet of action so ccdUdf 

Because in it the performer ia both actor and dancer. 

Why do ballets so oJUnfaSX in characteristic expres- 
sion^ which should be their essence f 

Because the artists or dancers so often sacrifice the 
beauties of the dance, and give up the graceful 
ruUvdt of sentiment, to become servile copyists of a 
certain number of known and hackneyed figures. — 

Why are speakers unnecessary in a well-composed 
haUet? 

Because a complete ballet is, if the expression may 
be allowed, a mute conversation, or a speaking and 
animated picture, whose langus^ consists of motions, 
figures, and gestures, unlimited in their number, be- 
cause there are no bounds to the varieties of expression. 
— IVom Plutarch, 

Why is a certain kind of dancing caUed a country- 
danced 

Because of its corruption from the French conire- 
danse, where a number of persons, placing themselves 
opposite one another, begin a figure. 

Marshal Bassompierre, speaking of his dancing 
country dances here, in England, in the time of 
Charles T, writes it expressly contre^anse, 

62 
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BULL AND BEAR BAITING. 

Why were heAsr-gardens so caUed'f 
Recause id them were baited bears, \ntfa ban-dogSy 
the spectators standing on a scaffold. 

ffhy wen hanrdogs so cdUedf 

Because they were bound-dogs, being always kept 
ded up, on account of, and to increase, their fierceness. 
These were the dogs formerly Kept for baiting bears, 
and therefore were probably the same as those by 
which bulls were baited, the true old English buU 
dogs, than which a dog of greater' courage does not 
exist From the terrific howling made by such large 
dogs, they are oceasioiially introduced in descriptions 
of night, to heighten the horror of the picture : 

Tbe time when scritch-owls cry, and ban-dofs howl, 
Wlien Bpirito walk, and gbosta break up their graves. 

Shakaptarey Hemrg VI. 

Why is hvU-batting erroneously supposed to have been 
derivedfrom the Moors ? 

Because had it been established among the Moors 
before the invasion of Spain, some remains of it would 
still be found in Barbary, where, however, it does not 
appear to be known ; and the stronger probability is, 
that it has existed among the Spemiards from a much 
more remote period of antiquity. The large roofless 
amphitheatre, the dens communicating with the arena, 
and much of the ceremonial, are all evidently borrow- 
ed from the Romans. — Beckman. 

Why was huU-haiting first introduced at Stanifinitf 
Because, about the year 1209, Earl Warrennp, lord 
of the town, standing upon the walls of the castle, 
observed two bulls fighting, until the butchers' dogs 
interfered and pursued one of them through the town; 
which sight so pleased his lordship, that he gave the 
meadow, where the fray began, to the butchers of the 
town, to be used as a common after the first grass was 
mown, " on condition that they should find a mad huU, 
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the day six weeks before Christmas-day, for the con- 
tinuance of that sport for ever." 

Why was huU-running praeUsed at Tuthury f 
Because, by custom of the manor^ since the year 
1374, a bull was annually given by the prior of the 
Abbey to the minstrels, to fc^ run or hunted, and then 
baited, for the security of certain privileges to the 
inhabitants. The late Duke of Devonshire, steward of 
Tuthury, however, abolished this custom, in 1778, 
upon the petition of the townVpeople. 

BOWLING. 

Why were botding-<dUys formeriy comnum in Eng- 
land f 

Because open greens for bowling were inconve* 
nient ; and the afleys, being covered over, might be 
used in all weather, wherefore they were usually an- 
nexed to the residences of the opulenL The little 
room required for these bowling-aileys, was no small 
cause of their multlplicatioD, particularly in great 
towns and cities. — Stnttt. 

Hence, also, the origin of long bowling 

BILLIARDS. 

Why were hiUiads introduced 9 

Because of their origin iirom an ancient pastime 
resembling bowling ; but the bowls, instead of being 
cast by tlie band, were driven with a battooa, or mace, 
through an arcb^ towards a mark at a distance from 
it. " Hence," says Strutt, 1 1 make no doubt, origin* 
ated the game of billiards, which formerly was played 
with a similar kind of arch, and a mark called the 
king, but played upon a table instead of the ground." 

Why was the table added to this garnet 

Because it precluded the necessity ror the player to 

knee), or stoop exceedingly when he struck the bowl, 

and accommodated the game to the limits of a chamber. 

AL Mingaud has, in a treatise^ Ulustrated, by a se- 

o3 
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ries of plates, the possibility of effecting certain strokes 
at billiards, wliicli a novice would proDmuice iinpi*ac- 
ticable. His plates liave all the b^iity of mathemati- 
cal accuracy, and tiiey have recently been fmblished, 
with a translation of his directions, by Mr. Thui'stoo, 
the celehi-^ted billiard-table maker, of the Sti-and, 
From thid treatise we learn, that ^ the Hi'st billiard- 
table known in France was of a triangular form, and 
was iutix>duced at the chateau de hlois, during the 
residence of Henry HI." The gaine is nowhere more 
common than in France, where maces and balls on the 
door-posts of c(tf&Sj denoting that billiai*ds may be 
played there, are as often seen, as chequers formerly 
were at the entrance to public houses in England. 
Strutt and M. Mingaud differ in their opinion of the 
origin of billiai'ds, the latter atti'ibuting it exclusively to 
the French. Shovel-board is also thought to have 
given rise to billiards, esf)eciaUy as, in former times, 
shovel-board tables were common in the great halls of 
the opulent. 

SKITTLES. 

Why are skittles so called ? 

Because they originated from ti'ayles, cales, and 
keiles, from the French quiUes, or phtsi The ti-ayle- 
pios were af^^er wards kettle or kittle-pins, sul)sequeia]y 
corrupted to skittle-pins. Kittle-pins were sometimes 
played with bones, whence, in an old drama, (Merry 
Milk-Maid of Islington^ 1680) " 1*11 cleave you from the 
skull to the twist, and make nine skittles of thy bones." 

DICE. 

TFhf is dice-playing supposed to have been one of ike 
fnost ancient amusem&rUs 9 

Because it is recorded as one of the eai'liest pastimes 
among the Grecians. The ancient Grermans, the Sax- 
ons, tlie.Oaues, and the Normans, wer6 all ffreatly 
addicted to this mfatuating amusement. An author of 
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the twelfth centuiy, too, speaks of ten different games 
then in use. 

**Dice,'' says Striitt, "ai'e said to have been invented, 
together with chess, by Palamedes, the son of Nauplius, 
king of Nuhtea. Others, agreeing to the time of the 
invention of dice, attribute it to a Greek soldier, named 
Alea ; and therefore say, that the game was so deno- 
minated. Herodotus attributes both dice and chess 
to the Lydians, a people of Asia ; in which part of the 
world it is probable they originated, at some very re- 
mote but uncertain peri6d. 

CHESS. 

Hliif is chess so caUed^ 

Because of its origin from the name of the inventor, 
but to whom this honour is to be attiibuted has not yet 
been, nor prolmbly ever will be, settled. We can only 
quote a few of the traditions ou the sui)ject. One has 
maintained tliat it originated from •^scoches^ famous 
robbers among the Turks. Father Sunnond seems to 
give some countenance to this opinion, when he as- 
serts that its name is derived fi'om the German scach^ 
which signifies theft. Fabricius is of opinion, that the 
name is derived from the Hebrew sckachy which sig- 
nifies tp di*aw lines of circumvallation, or to fortify. 
Fabricius says, tliat it was invented by one Bchatreusca, 
a celebrated Persian astronomer, who gave it his own 
name, which it still bears in Persia. Nicot derives it 
ftx>m scheque, or xeque^ a Moorish word, which signi- 
fies lord, king, and prince. Bochart judiciously ob- 
serves, that schach is originally a Persian term, and 
that schachsnvi in that language, signifies that the king 
is dead. The opinion of Nicot and Bochart appears 
most probable, and has met with no small support from 
the posthumous works of the learned Hyde, published 
by Dr. Gregory Sharp, &c. 

Another account ascribes the invention of chess to a 
Brahmin, in the fifth century of the Christian sera, to 
convince an ambitious prince that the Idng^ though 
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the most consnderable of all the princes^ is both impo* 
tent to attack, as well as defend himself against, his 
enemies, without the assiistance of his subjects and 
soldiers. 

The game was not long confused to India ; it passed 
into Persia, during the reign of Cosroes, The Per- 
mans looked upon it as a gan>e to be made use of in 
all countries, to instruct kings at the same time that 
it amused them, as the name which they gave it^ 
signifies ; ^cherirengif or Schatrffcky the game of the 
Schahf or Kin^. 

The chess-board, the number of pieces, and the 
manner of playing, have undergone but little varia- 
tion. The great changes have been in the names: 
thus, the rock, or fortress, we have corrupted into a 
rook; the bishop was with us formerly an archer, 
while the French denominated it Amn and Fol, 
whieh were pefrersnons of the original Oriental term 
for the elephant 

The ancient Persian ^me of chess conosted of 
the following pieces, which were thus named when 
they I'eached Europe : — 

1. Schahj the King. — 2. Pherx^ the Vizier, or 
General. — 0. PhU, the Elephant — 4. Aspen Suar, the 
Horseman. — 5. Ruch^ the Dromedary. — 6. Beydtd^ 
the Soldier. 

The French changes were Schak into Bm, the 
King; Pherz, the Vizier, became Feriri, Fierce, 
Fierge, Viergt^ and thence lady or Queen. The ele- 
phant, PhUy was easily altered into Fpl^ or the 
modem Fou. Of the horseman, Aspen Suar, they 
made the cavalier or knight The dromedaty, Ruch, 
was changed into a castle, tour^ or tower; probably 
from being confounded with the elephant which is 
usually represented carryinff ar castle. The' foot- 
soldiers, Beydal, were retamed by the name ofPtetons, 
or Pions, whence our pawns^ 

Draughts^ no doubt^ is a modern invention. — StruU, 
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Why is chess considered one of the nMe^ of games f 
Because, in chivairic times, it formed one of the 
principal amusements of the kniglit when the season 
and weather did not permit hawking and hunting, 
A true knight was a chess-player, and the game was 
played in every country of chivalry ; for as the chi- 
vairic states of midland Europe obtained a knowledge 
of it from the Scandinavians, so the southern states 
acquired it from the Arabs. 

^ When they had dined, as I you say, 
Lords and ladies went to play ; 
Some to tables, and some to chess. 
With other games more and less. 

The fondness of our ancestors for the game of chess 
appears by the frequent mention of the amusement in 
die ancient romances. Sometimes a lover procured ad- 
mittance to the place where his mistress was confin- 
ed, by permitting the jailor to win from him a game at 
chess. Again, the minstrels in the baronial hall, spread 
over their subject all the riches of their imagination. 
They were wont to fancy the enchanted ca»tle of a 
beautiful fairy, who chalkiciged a iMfble knight to play 
with her at chess. Flags of white and black marble 
formed the chequer, and die pieces consisted of massive 
statues of gold and silver, which moved at the touch of 
a magic wand held by the player. — MUl3*s History <if 
Chwalry 

BACKGAMMON. 

ffhy is h(zckgammon so caUedf 

Because of its origin from two Welsh words, signi- 
fying ** little battle.*' Strutt, however, thinks the 
words are perfectly Saxon, as Bac, or Boec, and 
gamen, diat is back-game; and so denominated be- 
cause die performance consists in the players bringing 
their men back from their antagonists' tables into their 
own ; or because the pieces are sometimes taken up 
and obliged to go back, ^ that ^ re-enter at the table 
t^iey came fi-om. 
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CARDS. 

ffliy are chess mid cards supposed to be from Ihe 
same source. 

Because, in the early cards, we have the king; 
knight, and knave ; and the numerical cards, or com^ 
mon soldiers. The oriental game of chess has also a 
king, vizier, and horseman, and its pawns or common 
soldiers; but the parties at cards are doubled; there 
are four instead of two of each, which is ttie only 
variation. There were only thiity-six cards in the 
original eastern pack ; the more compUcated one was, 
undoubtedly, of later invention. " Perhaps," says Mr. 
dinger, ^' the English derived their first knowledge of 
eards from the crusaders, rather than from their conti- 
nental neighbours." 

Jfhy is the game of cards especially a species of 
comb(xt 9 

Because four warlike monarchs were chosen for 
kings ; the knaves* (valets) were symbolical of the 
vassals of feudal times ; the other cards refer to the 
residue of the people of whom the armies were com- 
posed. The queen appears to have been introduced 
by the gallantry of the French. 

Why are cards supposed to have snven rise to the nobie 
art ,/prirdingf ^^ 

Because, when card playing became a general pas- 
time, the increasing demand for cards suggested the 
idea of cutting the outlines of the different suites, and 
stamping them upon the cards, the intermediate spaces 
between the outlines being filled up with various 
colours laid on by the hand. 

These printing-blocks are traced back to the year 
1423, and probably were produced at a much earlier 
period. — Strutt, 

* Knave formerly signified valet or servant, as appears fhnn Wiek- 
lifTe's New Testament, kept in the Westminster Library and whera 
we read, "Paul, the knave of Jesus Christ." 
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ffky tvere cards once supposed to he of French origin f 
Because the fleur-de-lis is to be found in every 
court-card; but they are likewise found among the 
ornaments of the Romans at a remote ])eriod ; on the 
sceptres and crowns of tlie emperore of the west, in 
the middle ages, and on those or the Kings of England 
before the Norman conquest The earliest cards, 
moreover, of which specimens are extant, do not bear 
this mark of French origin. 

Why were cards supposed to he of Spanish or^n^ 
Because that language has supplied the names of 
the cards, and of many of the most ancient games ; 
such as primero, and die principal card in tke game^ 
quincola; ombre, and the cards spadille, manilte, 
basto, punto, matador, quadrille, &c. The suit of 
clubs upon the Spanish cards, is not the trefoil, as 
with us, but clubs or cudgels, of which we retain the 
name, though we have lost the figure: the original 
name is bastos. The spades are swords, called in 
Spain spadas ; in which instance we retain the name, 
and some faint resemblance of the figure. These 
being proofs of adoption, rather than invention, Mr. 
Singer surmises that the Spaniards derived their 
knowledge of cards immediately from the Moors. 
Why is the trump-card so called? 
Because of its origin from the triunfo of the Italians, 
and the triomphc of the French, from its being an ad- 
vantageous card. A game of this name was once very 
common. 

Why are the figured cards called " court-cards'^ ? 

Because of the corruption of court from coat, or the 
dress of the figure on the card. In au old play, by 
Rowley, one says, " I am a cooi-card indeed ;" he is 
answered, " Then thou must needs be a knave, for 
thou art neither king nor queen." 

Why was ombre played at three-cornered tables f 
Because the players, three iu number, might be un- 
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interrupted, the gaine requinng ereat attention and 
quiet ; whence its name, from II Hombre^ (or, the 
man) ** on account of the deep thought and attention 
it requires, which render it a game worthy the atten- 
tion of man." Quadrille, another species of omhre, 
was very popular in England, until whist began to be 
played upon scientific principles. 

Jfhy ia the game of tvhist so called 9 

Beeause it requires strict silence ; thus, tahist ! that 
iis, he sUent. 

Why is ** Zot?c * {as " six or nine love'^) employed <A 
tvhisL 

Because of its origin from the old Scottish word of 
luff, or hand ; so that six luff" will mean so many in 
hand, or more than the adversary. 

Why is the nine of diamonds called ** the curse of 
ScoUand^'f 

Because every ninth monarch of that nation was a 
bed king ; and not, as is generally supposed, because 
the Duke of Cumberland, the night before the battle 
of Culloden, accidentally wrote his orders for refusing 
quarter upon the back of this card. — Singer. 
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